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The New Immigration Movement. 
In this Issue: Enoch Watkins’ Mournin’ Letter. 
The Smelt Fishers of the Pacific Coast. 











TEE SAN ATORIU MM 


Eudson, Wis. 


(Under 
former 
management 
was 

OLIVER 
WENDELL 
HouMESs 
Sanatorium 


19 Miles 
East of 

St. Paul, 

on C., St. P., 
M. & O. RR. R. 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 


of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
All Forms of Treatmen Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
. Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED PHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade 2 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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BELTING, OTE. & LATHYARNS. 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 











IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Pld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1, Rossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple, 
“2, Light Brown. 


Trade Mark patented. Paint 1 patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. & 





RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—_ 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date, 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 








LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT 
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& Typewriter © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 
16% ~ Se oe? 
63 LaSalle St., {d for pr\ 30 Vesey St. 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








SAME AS USED By NORTHWEST oes 


SEND FOR SAMP N{ 
COLUMBIAN Fseaynsa Co. 


87709] PLYMOUTH PLACE. CHICAGO. 





RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS. 


RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS. | 


RED RIVER VALLEY LANDS. 





RED RIVER VALLEY FARM 





LAN DS, 


Both Improved and Unimproved, located in NORTH DAKOTA and MINNESOTA. 


Also 


FARGO CITY RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon first-class real estate security, after personal examination. (13 years €xperience.) 


SPECIAL ATTENTION given to Investments for non-residents. 
Call upon or address 


J.B. FOLSOM . : 


617 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 
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TRANSPORTATION LINES. 


TRANSPORTATION LINES. 


TRANSPORTATION LINES. 
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SAS CITY 


CALIFORNIA. 


New 
Fast 
Limited 
Train 


Strictly first-class 





The California Limited, 


via Santa Fe Route, leaves Kansas City daily 
at 9:10 a. m., arriving at Los Angeles and San 
Diego in two and one-half days, and San Fran- 
cisco in three days. 


limited service, superb new equipment 


of palace and compartment sleepers, dining cars and chair 
cars, vestibuled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles without change. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


C. C. CARPENTER, Passenger Agt., 


513 Guaranty Loan Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


I I ee 


RO EOE LOS LEO TOLLE OTE TOTES 


The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—‘‘The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and plcturesque portion 
of the country—“‘The Milwaukee." 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—“The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—“The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
its patrons—“The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘‘The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars. free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
—*The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—“The Milwaukee." 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more. 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec- 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said: “Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right.” The People use “The 
Milwaukee.” 


J.T. CONLEY, Ass't Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


*NorTz.—Five trains daily from Twin Oities to: Chi- 
eago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 





According to Greeley: 


‘ ” But before you go. write to F. I. 

Go West Whitney, GP. & T. A., G.N. Ry.. 
St. Paul, Minn., for printed matter descriptive of the 
Northwest country, which offers somany inducements 
to new settlers and investors. 





A Business Proposition. 


THE owners of a large body of land on Whidby Isl- 

and, in Puget Sound, Wash.. will divide it into 
tracts to suit buyers and sell at $10 and upwards per 
acre, on long time, and no payments the first year. 
Produces all staple crops; has close markets; schools 
and churches; 1,700 population; mild climate. For fur- 
Se Seenmetion address R. E. WERKMAN, Seattle, 

ash. 





“Where are We At?’’ 


1 HIS guestion perplexes the whole business world. 

People interested in the Northwest can find where 
they are at by consulting an Atlas containing fine up 
to date maps and much valuable reference and de- 
scriptive matter; sent to any address for fifteen cents 
in a by F. 1. Wartyey,G.P. & T. A.,Great North- 
ern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





Business Chances. 


[| NDUCEMENTS offered to men with capital and ex- 

rience to build and operate flour mills, oatmeal 
mills, feed mills, flax mills, paper mills, starch fac- 
tories and creameriesin new towns on the Great North- 
ern Railway in the Northwest. Address A. A. WHITE, 
10220 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





Farms on the Crop Plan. 


D2 you want to buy lands in the far-famed grain- 

growing district of the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota? Remember they are the best wheat lands on 
earth. Write to us and get narticulars. We can sell 
you a farm and take pay from a share of the crop. 
GranpDin & EpwArps, Mayville, N. D. 





Flathead Valley, Montana. 


FARMING lands producing all the staple crops with- 

out irrigation. Forests of pine, firand cedar. Mines 
of precious metals and coal. lightful and healthful 
climate. Adapted to live stock and dairying. Unex- 
celled water kg and power. No extremes of tem- 
perature. Market facilities. Homes for all. For fur- 
ee information, address C. E. CONRAD, Kalispell, 
Mont. 





YOU ever intend to take a trip to the Northwest 

or Pacific Coast, write F. I. bisney, G. P. ‘ 

A., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn., for 
rates and other information. For ten cents in stamps 
he will send “Valley. Plain and Peak” containing 100 
beautiful views of Western scenery, an art k 
worthy of a place on any parlor table. 





Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsen 


Minneapolis 6 St Lov RR. C0. 


A 


NEW 
TRAIN TO 





OMAHA AND 





DES MOINES. 





It Is A HUMMEB! 





LOOK OUT FOR IT! 





THROUGH CARBS. 





PULLMANS 





& COACHES. 





GREAT! 


It will run through on quick time, reaching 
Des Moines, Omaha, Denver, California and all 
points in the West. The previous complete 
service will not be disturbed by the addition of 
this train. Ask your nearest M. & St. L. R. R. 
ticket agent for rates and particulars. 

A. B. CUTTS, 
General Ticket and Passenger Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 
STEAMER WILLAPA; GEO, ROBERTS, Master 


Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 
heat throughout. Makes two gs per month between 
and Alaska ports. 
For particulars address Cuas. E. PeEaBopy,. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL, Agent, Seattle, 








GOING T0 CHICAGO 
OR ANYWHERE BAST? 


If you are, see that your ticket from Minneapolis, 
St. Paul or Duluth reads via 


“THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE,” 
(0. St. P. M. & 0. Ry.) 


Three (3) Frrst-cLass TRAINS leave Minneapolis 
and St. Paul for Chicago on arrival of trains from 
the West, as follows: 


Leave Minneapolis 7:30 a.m.; St. Paul 8:10 a. m. 


Daily. Badger State Express. 
Has parlor car to Chicago. Arrive Milwaukee 
8:00 p. m.; Chicago 9:45 p. m. 


Leave Minneapolis 6:00 p. m.; St. Paul 6:35 p.m. 


Except Sunday. Atlantic & Southern Express. 
Has Wagner buffet sleeper and FREE chair car to 
Chicago. Arrive Chicago 8:00 a. m. 


Leave Minneapolis 7:30 p. m.; St. Paul, 8:10 p.m. 


Daily. Famous North-Western Limited. Has 
Pullman and Wagner private compartment and 
sixteen-section sleepers and buffet smoking li- 
brary coaches to Chicago. Sleeper to Milwaukee. 
Breakfast in dining car before reaching Chicago. 
Arrive Milwaukee 7:50 a. m.; Chicago 9:30 a. m. 


For illustrated folder, FREE, descriptive of splen- 
did train service via this line, to Sioux City, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Duluth, Ashland, as well as 
to Milwaukee and Chicago, call on your home 


agent, or address 
T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agt., St. Paul. 








 agpaegescs LIFE, 


ART, LITERATURE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Are all ably represented in 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


Price, $2 per Annum, 
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AT THE FARM. 


BY MARGARET GOULD CORSER. 


Kate sat on the wagon-seat and knit, 

The blue jay cried with a loud too-wit, 
Too-wit, too-wit, too-wit. 

The sunbeams over her needles flashed, 

The maples rustled, the oak leaves clashed— 
As she knit, and knit, and knit. 


“Was ever a day like this?” she thought. 

And she pulled from her ball a tangled knot— 
As the stocking grew and grew. 

The breezes ruffied the horses sleek, 

They painted the roses on Catherine's cheek 
As she sat in hes gown of blue— 


Knitting away till her wind-blown hair 
Rippled the gold of the summer air. 
And the rumbling wagon glowed; 
Transmuted to silver in the sun, 
Its wheels a molten chariot run 
Over the dusty road. 


Ruddy and brown, John sat at her side. 
Lord of the soil, he looked with pride 

On the blades of his laughing corn; 
On the tremulous stir of the budding plain; 
On shifting billows of growing grain: 

On stretches of grass unshorn ;— 

















“On shifting billows of growing gratn.”’ 


Till he heard in his soul the strains that rang 
From nature's heart, that fluted and sang 
Out from its innermost cells— 
Stirring the heads of the swaying thyme, 
Rocking the clover to swinging rhymes, 
And ringing the cowslip bells. 


“Tell ye what,” he said, as he turned the heads 
Of the horses home, by the river-bed; 
“This farm'll never be sold. 
I wouldn't give it for city trade 
In a musty shop, where money is made, 
And men get crusty and old— 


“Bickering, biting, and slashing, to make 
A fortune quick, as if life was at stake. 
Too much of a grind to keep. 
I'll take my chances on sun and soil; 
1'll take the open air for my toil— 
With its nights of honest sleep. 


“The land’s all paid for this summer, Kate. 

You've been pretty good; it’s something to wait 
For things that women want. 

But, don’t you forget, there’s coming a day 

That we won't ride in just this kind of a way 
When we go on a holiday jaunt! 








“And I want you to have a silken gown, 
With lots of trimming all up and down. 
Such as you used to wear. 
You've a face that'll do”—and he looked askance 
At Kate, who gave him a sidelong glance 
From under her tangled hair, 


As she said to him, with a gracious nod: 

“We'll keep the farm; its good, square rods 
Are better than silver or gold. 

It'll carry its own when money flies— 

A home that’s a home to the very skies, 
Too fine to ever be sold. 


“See, John, how green the hedges show 
Out at the end of the hollyhock row! 
Those things are just my pride. 
The seeds were brought from the old home hills 
The day when I left her rocks and rills 
And came out here a bride.”’ 


And Kate looked off to the shining stream, 
To the fiery darts of the last sunbeams— 
Long ago she forgot to knit. 
As red lights over the river flashed, 
The maples blushed, the oak leaves clashed 
And the bluejay cried—too-wit, 
Too-wit, too-wit, too-wit ! 
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THE NEW IMMIGRATION MOVEMENT. 


Its Notable Promoters and What They Said at the Recent St. Paul Convention. 


The Northwestern Immigration Convention, 
held in St. Paul in November last, marked the 
beginning of a new movement that promises to 
be of great importance in its immediate influence 
on the development of the entire Northwestern 
region of the United States and the adjacent 
portion of Canada. It was the general opinion of 
the delegates to that body that conditions are 
now ripe for a new advance of population into 
this region. Large migratory movements do 
-not occur in the midst of hard times. In such 
periods of depression people do not feel the stim- 
ulus of ambition and the spirit of enterprise 
that would lead them to try to better their con- 
dition by seeking new homes where population 
is sparse and unused natural opportuaities abun- 
dant. In hard times they are somewhat tike the 
hibernating animals that retreat to their holes 
in winter. But the beginning of new seasons of 
prosperity acts upon them like the springtime 
on vegetable and animal life, causing restless- 
ness and desire for change, and an eager inter- 
est in the new and untried. During our recent 
period of business depression there was almost 
no movement to the West. Minnesota is prob- 
ably the only State that made substantial prog- 
ress from 1890 to 1895, and this was because she 
has very great and varied advantages and lies 
just beyond the well-peopled portions of the 
Union. The States further west were forced to 
come to a stand-still, after a splendid record of 
progress. Now, as the stirrings of new enter- 
prises are felt in the business world, all the 
Northwest feels that the time has come to organ- 
ize and prepare for a fresh influx of population 
and capital. This feeling was shown in the re- 
markably large attendance at the late conven- 
tion, the representative character of the dela- 
gates, the hearty interest shown in the pro- 
ceedings—which lasted for three days, and the 
prompt and business-like conclusions in the way 
of State organizations and a general Northwest- 
ern organization to promote immigration. A 
great deal of practical information was laid be- 
fore the convention, in speeches and written ad- 
dresses on the resources and actual advantages 
for further settlement of the several Northwest- 
ern States and of the Province of Manitoba, 
which will be used in the form of documents for 
wide distribution. This was one of the goed 
results accomplished. Another was the spread- 
ing of the news, through the press of the entire 
continent, that the Northwest now believes that 
it can throw open its doors to a new and large 
movement of incoming settlers, with confidence 
that they will find openings to make prosperous 
homes and to permanently establish themselves 
in remunerative industries. Still another result, 
and perhaps the most important, consists of the 
organizations formed for carrying on the work 
of distributing exact information and reaching, 
by pamphlets, maps,circulars, and by correspond- 
ence and personal effort, those classes of people 
in the thickly-settled States of the East that 
would be gainers by coming out to the newly oc- 
cupied regions of the Northwest. 

The plan of organization adopted was, first, a 
general association composed of three members 
from each Northwestern State and Province, 
with its executive officers and headquarters in 
St. Paul, to stimulate effort throughout the 
Northwest and to keep in touch with all move- 
ments tending to build up the entire region or 
any part of it; and, second, a local association in 
each State and Province. The general associa- 
tion was constituted as follows: 














OFFICERS OF THE NORTHWESTERN IMMIGRATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

President, Theo. L. Schurmeier, St. Paul, Minn.; 
first vice-president, Ellis G. Hughes. Portland, Ore.; 
second vice-president, Thos. Gilroy, Winnipeg, Man.; 
treasurer, H. ©. McNair, St. Paul, Minn.; secretary, D. 
R. McGinnis, St. Paul, Minn. Executive committee: 
Theo. L. Schurmeier. St. Paul, Minn.; Ellis G. Hughes. 
Portland, Oregon; Thos. Gilroy, Winnipeg, Man.; H. 
C. MeNairand D. R. McGinnis, of St. Paul, Minn.; W. B. 
Jordan, Miles City, Mont.; O. C. Gregg, Camden, Minn. 





THEODORE L. SCHURMEIER, OF BT. PAUL, 


President of the Convention and of the Northwestern Immi- 
gration Association and the Minnesota State Immi- 
gration Assoctation, 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES OF TOE NORTHWESTERN 
IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington: 8S. L. Crawford of Seattle, J.G. Van- 
Marter of Tacoma and H. Bolster of Spokane. 

Oregon: Ellis G. Hughes of Portland, L. D. Henry 
of Salem and D. H. Stearns of Portland. 

Wisconsin: Jas. H. Agen of Superior, G. W. Bishop 
of Rhinelander and Ole Larson of Osceola. 

Manitoba: Mayor Thos. Gilroy, E. F. Hutchings and 
A. J. Andrews of Winnipeg. 





RIGHT REV. MADLON N. GILBERT, D. D., OF ST. PAUL, 
Bishop Gilbert was the missionary bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in Montana in the early days of gold-mining 
in the Rocky Mountains. 








South Dakota: 


Marcus P. Beebe of Ipswich, Ss. w 
Narregang of Aberdeen and T. H. Conniff of Pierre. 

North Dakota: N.G. Larimore of Larimore, Martin 
Hector of Fargo and J. H. Wishek of Ashley. 


Montana: Paris Gibson of Great Falls, R. L. Clinto: 
of Kalispell, Jas. H. Mills of Helena, W. B. Jordan of 
Miles City and 8S. M. Emery of Bozeman. 

Minnesota: O.C. Gregg of St. Paul, A. L. Crocker of 
Minneapolis and W. B. Dean of St. Paul. 

Idaho: R. W. Purdum of Nampa, A. B. Clark of 
Boise City and T. P. Keator of Mountain Home. 


It is not our purpose to here present a full ac- 
count of the doings of the convention or even a 
resume of its proceedings. We desire, however, 
to give a few extracts from some of the most per- 
tinent and striking papers and addresses, which 
deserve wider notice than could be secured for 
them in the crowded columns of the daily papers 
of the Twin Cities. 

The convention was opened by the following 
prayer from Bishop Gilbert of the Episcopal 
diocese of Minnesota, a pioneer himself in the 
work of immigration, having founded the first 
churches of his denomination in Montana in the 
early days of gold-mining in that State: 


Almighty God, who In the former time leddest ou 
fathers forth into a wealthy place, and didst set their 
feet in a large room, give Thy grace, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, to us their children, that we may always 
approve ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor ani 
giad to do Thy will. Bless our land with honorable 
industry, sound learning, and pure manners. Defend 
our liberties, preserve our unity. Save us from 
violence, discord and confusion, from pride and ar 
rogancy, and from every evil way. Fashion into one 
happy people the multitude brought hither out of 
many kindreds and tongues. Endue with the spirit of 
wisdom those whom we entrust in Thy name with th« 
authority of governance, to the end that there bx 
peace at home, and that we may keep our peace 
among the nations of the earth. In the time of our 
prosperity, temper our self-confidence with thankful 
ness, and in the day of trouble, suffer not our trust in 
Thee to fail. Enable us to realize our, dependencs 
upon Thee, and to recognize Thy watchful and pre 
serving care, in a sincere obedience to Thy laws 
Guard our country from the dangers which threaten, 
and may those who come to our shores seeking homes, 
find it indeed a land of peace and content, wherein 
that righteousness, which alone exalteth a nation, is 
the prevailing spirit. Be with this assembly in its 
deliberations, guiding and directing all that it may 
say or do, that all may redound to Thy glory and th« 
spread of Thy kingdom among men. 


J. J. HILL'S ADDRESS. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
convention was the entertaining and practical 
talk of J. J. Hill, president of the Great North- 
ern Railway. Mr. Hill spoke for about an hour 
and a half. His great success as a railroad 
builder and a developer of new regions, his 
strong and original personality, his faculty for 
presenting facts in an entertaining way, and his 
manner of fortifying his line of argument with 
instances and statistics from his remarkable 
memory, combined to make his address a notable 
success. It will be published in full for distribu- 
tion by the Northwestern Immigration Board. 
We give a few extracts here: 


The growth and development of the Northwest in 
the past is something we may all feel just pride in 
It has, for forty years, occupied the greater part of 
my life, and so far as I now know, will continue tuo 
occupy it. All the best efforts that I can bring to 
help you and those who are working with you in the 
development of the country, are yours. We have a 
complished a great deal in the Northwest since | 
came here in 1856. We have accomplished most of !! 
in the past twenty years. We have everything that 
tends to make people well and strong, happy ani 
prosperous. We have soil of great fertility. We hav: 
a climate that is unsurpassed. 1 may say that, fo! 
eight months of the twelve, it is unsurpassed by an) 
climate in the world. We have cold winters, but they 
are seasonable winters; and we always want seasol 
able weather to get the best results. It is well unde: 
stood that the farther north either animal or vez 
etable life is developed, the better that developmen! 
is. A better quality of grain can be raised at th 
most northern limit at which grain will grow, tha: 
at any point south of such northern limit. I know 
that the agricultural department at Washington, 
aided by the best scientific men it can find, seeks our 
northernmost latitude for the purpose of securing its 
supplies of seed grain and of seeds of all kinds for 
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ELLIS G. HUGHES, OF PORTLAND, 


First Vice-President Northwestern Immigration Association, 
who spoke on the Resources of the Pacific Northwest. 


listribution throughout the country, for the reason 

hat seeds of better quality are raised in the Northern 
atitude. We have here all those advantages which 
nature has given us. We have the further advantage 

f cheap transportation. We also have a good system 

of schools. Education is, and should be, well looked 

fter by these States, and the various communities of 
people within these States. We have always been 
blessed with a peaceable, straightforward class of 
settlers. Crime has never thriven in our country. 

Let us hope that it never will. 

All the wealth of the world comes from the earth 
or the sea. It either comes from the ocean, the mine, 

the forest or the field. Now, where else in the world 
an you find more of nature’s providence for man than 
in our Northern belt, between Lake Superior and the 
Pacific Ocean? We have the mine, we have the forest, 
ind we have the field. Some of your States have more 
than others. In Minnesota we have, in the northeast 
quarter of the State, iron mines that are unsurpassed, 
f equaled, by any in the known world; certainly there 
are none where iron ore can be produced and mar- 
keted at so low a cost. But these mines send their 
ore East, and their properties are owned by people in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and the Hast. The benefit that 
we derive is through the pay-roll—the labor that is 
afforded to men, and the market which this pay-roll 
provides for our agricultural products—our butter, 
eggs, beef, pork, flour, potatoes, etc. By far our 
greatest wealth is in the soil. And»mow I want to 
impress on this convention, and on the gentlemen 
who have the work of this convention to do, that from 
three-fourths to seven-eighths of all the wealth and 
all the qualities and conditions that go to support 
1 large population in country villages, towns and 
cities, must come from the soil. There is no use in 
ooking anywhere else, because you will not fiud them. 
We have a soil which, as I will show you, has made 
a development, a growth in the Northwest never 
equaled in any other section of this country in twice 
the same length of time. It took about one hundred 
years to settle the country between a line drawn 
north and south from Niagara Falls to the Ohio River 
and West to the Mississippi River, or, practically, to 
Chicago. When I came here forty years ago I rode 
over bald, naked prairie between Chicago and the 
Mississippi River. Our worthy old pioneer, Governor 
Ramsey (applause), when he came (I don’t know that 
he had to walk here, or that he had to walk part 
of the way), if it was in the early spring he must 
have had to carry a fence rail on his shoulder to pry 
the stage coach out of the mud between Chicago and 
the Mississippi River. 

Now, to go back twenty years. What were the con- 
ditions here in 1875? Depression, almost discourage- 
ment. The conditions that have prevailed since that 
time have resulted in a growth which has never been 
equaled, I believe, in the settlement of any new coun- 
try, and certainly never in the settlement of the United 
States. In order to continue that development, you 
must look about you and see what means you have at 
hand for the work you desire to do, and what you can 
do. We do not raise figs from thistles. You must 
undertake and encourage the work—in Minnesota, 

the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Ore- 
gon—for which your soil and climate is best adapted. 
You have all the appliances. Nature has been most 








HON. THOMAS GILROY, MAYOR OF WINNIPEG, 


Second Vice-President Northwestern Immigration Asso- 
ciation. 


lavish. You have churches, schools, and an abundance 
of cheap fuel in Minnesota. In North Dakota there 
are extensive deposits of lignite coal; and in Montana, 
and the States west, there is an abundance of both 
coal and timber. Building material is cheap. Trans- 
portation rates, both into and out of the country, are 
low—lower, I may say, than anywhere between Man- 
itoba and Mexico under the same conditions. You 
have the material conditions to enable you to Invite 
settlement, to invite people to come in and occupy 
the land; and, depend upon it, your cities, your build- 
ings, your factories, and your merchants’ stores; in 
fact, all the conditions that result from an active 
business, must be maintained, and will be maintained, 
if they take advantage of al! nature's provisions. Un- 





JAMES J. HILL, OF 8ST. PAUL, 
President of the Great Northern Railway, whose forcible 
and entertaining address was one of the chief features 
of the convention. 


less the man on the farm works intelligently, and un- 
less he is self-supporting and prosperous, all the rest 
of you will find it an uphill and a long road. 

e . 7 . 


The work of building up a country is made up of 
comparatively small things, but they must not be 
neglected. The other day I was reminded of how 
small these things are when I found that, counting 
the number of tons of freight we had carried one mile 
during the past year, the saving of a mill a ton a 
mile, or of one cent in the cost of transporting a ton 
of freight ten miles, paid $104,000 more than our an- 




















































D. KR. MCGINNIS. OF ST. PAUL. 
Secretary of the Convention and of the Northwestern Im- 
migration Association. 


nual dividend. Our dividend was $1,250,000, and this 
reduction of one cent in the cost of transporting a 
ton of freight ten miles, gave the company $1,354,000. 
You must bear in mind that, where every interest 
cheerfully co-operates with every other interest, there 
can be no failure. In considering the work you have 
before you, you must also bear in mind that it will 
be idle—forever idle—to undertake to induce people 
to come here to carry on any kind of business which 
you are not sure they will prosper in. You know they 
will prosper in cultivating the soil; and as they cultl- 
vate the soil and create the wealth, there will grow 
up a demand for other things, and the factories and 
other business will follow; but there is no use In 
trying to establish industries until you have demand 
for their products. The conditions necessary for the 
successful manufacturer are cheap raw material, a 
steady supply of labor at rates not higher than those 
in other localities, and a market. These three condi- 
tions will make manufacturing succcessful. If either 
one of them is absent, it will not be successful. 

If, in considering your work, anything I have said 
helps you, I shall be very glad. The subject Is such 
a large one that I have simply tried to give you strik- 
ing instances here and there to show what has been 
done, and, in that way, to indicate what may be done 
hereafter. The day for booms has gone and you may be 
thankful that it has. This country can only get money 
from two sources. It can get & out of the ground, 
from good old Mother Barth, or borrow it. If it Is 
borrowed, pay-day comes, and not only the principal 
but the interest must be paid—and this suggests a 
thought to me which it may be well to call your at- 
tention to: A man on the frontier goes out in advance 
of his ability and settles on the land. He can run 
into debt. Somebody will loan him money at twelve 
per cent per annum with ten per cent commission 
added, or perhaps a lower rate of interest and a 
higher commission, but such a man is absolutely 
hamstrung before he starts. He cannot succeed. He 
has a millstone around his neck. Better for him a 
thousand times to go onto his homestead, build a lit- 
tle house of sods, if you like, put his family into it, 
and do day-work until he can buy a yoke of oxen, a 
wagon, a cow and a plow. Then he can commence. 
There is no advantage to you or to the country or 
anyone else in putting men onto the land before they 
are able to help themselves. Try to get them to go 
somewhere and earn some money, and get a little 
capital to start with. They must have something 
to start with. If they do not, they will not 
make good settlers. Every man who fails, discourages 
others. Some men will buy if they can get credit. 
They will buy agricultural implements, agreeing to 
pay $125 for a self-binder if they can get two years’ 
time. Now, if they could pay the cash for it, they 
would probably buy it for $65 or $70. This credit 
system, as it is now established, calls for a lot of men 
who have to be paid for making collections; and the 
expenses of delivery, etc., throughout the country, 
have to be met. But if the man could buy and pay 
cash, he could buy for about one-half the money he 
now pays. 

- . * . 

Let us bear this in mind, that the work you do here 
should be done well and intelligently, and I have no 
doubt that it will be. I have no doubt that your 
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convention will be one of the most important gather- 
ings ever brought together the Northwest. It af 
fords great encouragement to me that you should have 


in 


come here in such large numbers and from such dis 
tances; and I know that I can speak for all the rail 
ways. I know they will co-operate with you; and 
that they will do their utmost to help you in securing 
new people for your lands. But you must not place 
the who'e burden on the railways. You must not ask 


them to carry it all. Too much of that has been done 
in the past. If you can find anywhere in the country 
people who desire to move onto your lands, let us 
know where they are and we will try to help you to 
get them there We have a direct interest, and I 
believe it may be said, speaking from the most selfish 
standpoint, that it Is the interest of every railway 
to have the communities prosperous and to have the 
land oceupled by intelligent people. In your work, {f 
I can aid or assist by furnishing statistics of what has 
happened in the past, I will be most glad to do so 
Eight years ago, as I said, we were getting 40,000 
inquiries a month. In six weeks they dropped to 500 
a month, and now they number from five to six thou 


sand a month, showing that the people who have been 


going to the cities do not find the occupation they 
seek, and would rather have homes and firesides of 
their own, where they can bring up their families, 
and where there are good schools, good churches 
pleasant surroundings, and conditions that go to make 
good men and women out of them A State or a 
nation is made up of the people, and it is the intel 
ligence of the people that will either keep and pre 
serve it, or it will fail 

GOVERNOR CLOUGH ON THE RESOURCES OF 

MINNESOTA. 


In concluding his address on the resources and 
future of Minnesota, Governor Clough said: 


Years ago the people in the Eastern and Southern 
States looked upon the lands of Minnesota as worth 
less for agricultural purposes. They considered the 
country as a land of blizzards, where the intense 
cold would forever prohibit any successful tilling of 
the soil. A great many people in those other sections 
believe this at the present time The early settlers, in 
great numbers, shared these prejudices against the 
soil and climate of Minnesota. They have, many of 
them, no faith in the future of this section. They did 
not believe in the fertility of the soil They came 
merely to trade and to speculate 

They came without any faith in its future and with 


no belief in the possibilities of Minnesota agriculture 


1 do not know exactly what they traded in or ex 
pected to trade in, in the early days. I merely know 
that they made no earnest effort to till the soil. They 
did not raise wheat enough to live upon. For many 
years they brought their best flour here from Mis 
sourl. The panic of 1857 came That panic put an 
end to the early dream of getting rich in Minnesota 
by doing nothing. It left the people with no money 
to buy wheat or flour. The men who came here to 
speculate had to go to work to earn a living. They 
began to till land, in which, up to that time, they had 
had but little faith. In a short time they found that 
here was the best wheat land on the globe. They 
began to make money at wheat-raising. The op 
portunities for money-making thus opened made of 





HON. TAMS BIXBY, OF RED WING, MINN., 
Member Minnesota State Executive Immigration Committee. 














HON, W. N. ROACH, U. 
Who took an active part in the proceedings of the convention. 


a race of hustlers. 
and Minnesota 
attention of the 
and thus «drew hither 
other States and from 
seas. It was this reputation 
of our wheat-fields that led to the later emigration 
to the Dakotas. Thus we have three great and grow 
ing commonwealths in the Northwest, whose existence 
hust 
in 


the Minnesota farmers 
utation of Minnesota wheat 
attract the 
communities 
from 


The rep- 
farm- 
lands began to wide 
awake In 


thousands 


other 
of farmers 
other lands beyond the 


the success which 
made in tilling the 


based 
agi 


has largely been 


ling 


upon 


farmers, years soil 


Minnesota for the production of wheat. 
the day 
future 


that 
future exclusively of 


I can recall 
Minne ota’s 


when everybody thought 


would be a 





HON. DAVID M. CLOUGH. GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA, 


Who delivered an address of welcome and spoke of the 
resources of his State. 


but that, know, hot to be 
Wheat-raising alone can never permanently bring out 
all the for from the foundation of 
the world, has put into such soil we have 
here in Minnesota. Hence, the future of Minnesota 
farming, if it is to be in the hands of those who will 
make the most of our soil, must be a future of a bet- 
ter system of husbandry than began shortly after 1857 
with wheat-raising. Grasshoppers, blight, chinch-bugs 
and drought came twenty years ago to the farmers of 
the older-settled sections of the State. Many farmers 
were ruined. They found no money in wheat-raising. 
Again forced to hustle for a living, the farmers in 
Southern Minnesota, the older-settled portion of the 
State, entered upon a diversified system of agriculture. 


wheat-raising; we was 


good which, 


been as 





S. SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 








This called for more work, more hustling, tha: 
was needed under a system of farming devoted ex 
clusively to wheat-raising. The result is witnessed 
in the fact that to-day no more successful farmer: 
are to be found on the face of the globe than those o 
Southern Minnesota. The average farmer of Minn« 
sota, from 1880 to 1890, saved more than the averag: 
accumulation of twenty farmers in Europe or in th: 
United States in the same length of time before th: 
year 1850. This average farmer in Minnesota, in th: 
ten years mentioned, saw his earthly possessions in 
crease by a sum somewhat greater than his proportion 
ate share of the vast accumulation of riches saved by, 
the nation in that decade. Here we have a glimps 
of the future of Minnesota farming, when it is all i) 
the hands of those who will make the most of the fer 
tility of the land. Or, in other words, when that 
farming is in the hands of the people who are read) 
to hustle. - 

The early wheat-farming of Minnesota led to th: 
establishment of the flour industry in the Stat: 
Thus agriculture led indirectly to laying the broa: 
foundation of our growing system of manufactures 
From the beginning those manufactures have in 
creased in number and importance with the develop 
ment of agriculture in Minnesota and the Northwest 
The future of that manufacturing industry in Minn 
sota will thus always bear some relation to the futur: 
of agriculture. Would we know or form some pictur: 
of the greainess of that future? We must look ahead 
and behold the possibilities of agriculture in Minne 
sota and the greater Northwest when all the land is 
taken up by hustlers, by those who will make th« 
most possible out of the fertility of our soil. 

But can Minnesota find materials to supply such 
future manufacturing establishments in her midst? | 
answer, yes. The ground for my answer is seen !n 
the fact, already alluded to, that Minnesota has with 
in her borders more forests and more iron ore than 
any single State of our Union, and probably, in thes« 
particulars, leads any single nition in Europe. In 
five years from now this State will produce more iron 
ores than are mined in any one of those nations at 
this time. Not only has nature thus given to Minne 
sota this vast wea th of timber and iron ore, she has 
built great highway of water, leading from thos: 
mines Dulu.h and Two Harbors almost to the 
very coal mines of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois As a nation, we have done little to improv: 
that natural highway, nothing to what is practicabl 
and will done in the future. Already, however 
as we have been told by other speakers, the tonnag 
moving from this region through the Soo Canal ani 
return is greater than the commerce between Asin 
and Europe. What commerce now exists on the Great 
Lakes we know is but the beginning of what is yet 
to in the future. That future commerce of th: 
Great Lakes will assist the agriculture of the North 
west and help to rear factories, furnaces and mills 
without number in Minnesota. It will call into ex 
istence cities, and make, at the head of Lake Superi 
or, and here at the Twin Cities, two of the greatest 
centers of population that the future will see on the 
face of the globe. I say this because I believe that 
the future dwellers in Minnesota will make the most 
of the possibilities of their situation. 

To do tbat, Minnesota will find her future wrapped 
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ip with the future of all these great States and 
Provinces, to the West, Southwest, Northwest and 
North of us. Our mines and forests must furnish 
he raw materials to construct the railroads that 
vill yet be built to an unprecedented extent over the 
creat territory represented in this convention. The 
rade between this territory and the East must all 
ass over or through this State. Minnesota will grow, 
herefore, as it helps to develop the adjoining States 
1d Provinces. They will grow as Minnesota realizes 

the future its own possibilities. The future of 
\linnesota is thus wrapped up with the future of all 
he great country which you gentlemen represent. 
‘he future of Minnesota will then be one that will 
e joined not alone to the best possible developments 
f our resources of farm, forest, mine, furnace and 
factory, but with the best possible development of 
very portion of the vast domain which stretches 
vest from Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean and 
orth to Hudson's Bay. 


THE BEST WAY TO SECURE THE BEST CLASS 
OF FOREIGN IMMIGRATION. 

This was the topic of a very practical paper 
read by A. E. Johnson, who has been the means 
of bringing into Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
Washington, many thousands of thrifty Scandi- 
navian settlers. Mr. Johnson said: 


As the State at large is benefited by the develop 
nent and improvement of agricultural lands and the 
nerease in all branches of business which depends 
mn the volame of agriculture, it is reasonable to say 
that the State should take the initiative in the crea- 
tion of immigration bureaus, and make adequate ap- 
propriations. to carry on the work effectually, not 
only to secure the best class of foreign immigration 
but also the domestic emigration, which.is continually 
moving from the Eastern and Cen‘ral States into the 
newer sections of the West, Southwest and North- 
west. Auxiliary county bureaus, or groups of coun 
ties, might be formed to co-operate with and work 
in harmony with the State bureaus. One section of 
the State has certain advantages, perhaps, not found 
in any other part of the State, and these advantages 
and inducements to the foreign immigrant could best 
be presented by the people living in the particular 
locality. 

Where in Europe shall the work be done? We 
answer, in Northern Europe, first of all in the three 
Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, and next in Northern Germany and through- 
out Great Britain. We claim the Scandinavian coun- 
tries as first cho'ce from which to secure the best 
foreign immigration, for the reason that the best 
class of foreigners already located in the Northwest 
are from Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and by 
proper effort and intelligent work, this class of im- 
migration can be very materially increased. Next in 
importance is the Northern part of Continental 
Europe and England, Scotland and Ireland. The Ger- 
man Empire furnishes annually a large volume of 
immigrants, and especially from the farming districts 
of these nations. The British farmer, whether owner 

or tenant, contemplating immigration should be placed 


8S. H. EMERY, OF BOZEMAN, MONT., 


Director Montana Agricultural Station,and Member North- Mont 
western Immigration Association. 











in direct communication with the State Board of 
Immigration or Bureau, and receive reliable and prac- 
tical information, concise, plain, short, and without 
needless elaboration. 

The surest, quickest and most reliable means of 
communication with intending immigrants, is through 
the newspapers. There are tons of printed matter 
intended for general distribution in the interest of 
immigration, wasted and destroyed, and it finally 
reaches the rag-pickers’ headquarters. Most of the 
literature is carefully prepared, well-edited and 
printed, but never reaches its intended destination. 
The work for foreign immigration should be done 





A. E JOUNSON, OF ST, PAUL, 


Who has been for many yeors a successful promoter of 


foreign immigration. 


from a central office or headquarters in Scandinavia, 
with one in Great Britain and another in Germany 
These offices should be under the direct control of 
the State Bureaus. During the winter months these 
European offices shou'd have small, carefully prepared 
notices published in the agricultural and country 
papers, that information about the Great Northwest 
would be furnished free, postage prepaid. This would 
bring in an increasing volume of inquiries from in 
tending immigrants, who would be furnished such 
information as each individual case would require, 
and the address of each inquirer be registered and 
at the same time sent direct to the several State 
Bureaus, until those lists of inquiries reaches several 
thousands. Then, from time to time, appropriate 


JAMES H. MILLS, OF HELENA, 
Commisst of Statistics and Labor, and Member 
Northwestern Immigration Association. 














matters could be mailed direct from the State Bureau 
to the immigrants. 

Special issues of newspapers published in the Scan- 
dinavian and other foreign languages in the North 
west, should be issued from time to time with spe 
cial reference to foreign circulation, and the Seandi- 
navian, German and other settlers in the Northwest- 
ern States should be requested to send in addresses 
of their relatives and friends in Europe to the State 
or local Immigration Board, until the foreign ad 
dresses number a hundred thousand, and when that 
figure is reached continue to work till it reaches 
double this, and still keep adding and sending news 
papers, maps, small pamphlets and leaflets. 

The Northwestern railroads have been the pioneers 
in the immigration work. Some of the more im 
portant lines, having land grants, have carried on 
the immigration work with vigor and success, as 
shown by the yearly land sales to immigrants, and 
these are small as compared with the number of im 
migrants who locate on lands not owned by the rail 
roads. I am convinced that the entire railroad in 
terest of the Northwest, so vitally interested in and 
dependent upon the success of immigration, will re 
spond to the appeal of our people, through this cou 
vention, and promptly co-operate in the most energetic 
and practical manner to secure the best resulis 

It has been practically demonstrated that, when 
any number of Scandinavian-American or German- 
American farmers from any particular locality in the 
Northwest have gone back for a visit to thew old 
homes,—usually in the fall,—their visits have stim 
ulated immigration. This has been so fully apprevi 
ated by the transatlantic steamship lines, that in the 
past some of these lines have issued free round-trip 
return steerage, and sometimes second-cabin passage, 
for these return-men, as they are termed. There have 
been times when not less than three hundred such 
leaders from the Northwest have gone to Scandinavia 
in the fall, spent the winter months in the locality 
where they emigrated from, and were living witnesses 
of ‘the inducements and advantages of the Great 
Northwest for the worthy immigrant. From. this 
beginning, years ago, of return-men to Europe every 
fall, has been built up by the emigration agencies and 
steamship lines a large fall excursion travel of farm 
ers going to Europe to spend the holidays; and I 
venture to say that the steamers leaving New York 
and other Atlantic ports for Europe the next two 
weeks, will carry several hundred Northwestern 
Scandinavian farmers who will return in early spring 
with relatives and friends. 

One of the most important factors in the immigra 
tion work, in my opinion, is that the farmers of for 
eign birth 'in the Northwest be given every consistent 
inducement, by the Central Immigration Organization 
or Bureau, to make tours back to Europe in the fall 
of the year; and such leaders or return-men should 
earry credentia's showing that they have the con 
fidence of their section and that they are authorized 
by the ,immigration bureaus to furnish information 
about the Northwest. These farmers would then 
practically become immigration agents, at no expense 
to the board. This only requires the co-operation of 
the \railroads to grant such agents either free trans- 
portation or at least reduced rates. The authorized 


LIEUT. GOV. J. BH. WORST, OF FARGO, N. D., 


One of the most active partictpants in the work of the 
convention 
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return-men would each carry a Iimited supply of 
reading matter, and more could be furnished if re 
quired. 


These are some of the things that, in my Judgment, 
may be done to secure the best class of foreign im 
migration. 

ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S ADDRESS. 

Archbishop Ireland, the eminent Catholic prel- 
ate of St. Paul, spoke for half an hour with his 
characteristic force and eloquence: 

The archbishop spoke of the importance of emigra 
tion to the Northwest, 
number of people, the acres improved and the mineral 
and other resources of Minnesota and the Northwest 
For the development of these, emigrants are needed 
Cities grow fast beyond the 
country surrounding them, and this Is 
causes of these periodical spells of depression 

“We need men who will go to work, the 
soll, bring out of it produce to feed the nation. We 
need capital from other countries and other States 
It is of vital importance to us that we do something 
quickly to bring in immigration and capital. Often the 
enemies to countries and States are the inhabitants 
themselves. They sit down, do nothing, complain, 
make laws which drive capital away. It 
sometimes, to watch the bills that come before the 
Legislatures. We build around ourselves 
walls and drive capital away, and there we are with 
(Ap- 


and gave statistics as to the 


resources of the 
the 


too 
one of 


plow up 


is strange, 
Chinese 


our idle hands and great resources undeveloped 
plause.) 

“It is a propitious 
homes by hundreds of thousands,” he said, 
is the attract their attention need 
homes for themselves and children, and are ready to 
the home if we finding it 
immigration from Two 
ago we were sending England than 
we were receiving, and the gratifying 
There are who lift up hands and say 
we want no immigration, but to say that we have too 
many people in America Is the height of absurdity 
To be sure, there is a bad class we do not want, but 
that can be avoided in the proper way. 

“We have all the advantages of a rich country,” 
he declared, “and everything the emigrant desires is 
here.”’ 

He adjured them all to insist on a standing, perma 
nent organization in each State, some office In 
where intending emigrants may write and secure in- 
formation. We must have plenty of printed matter, 
and some place in each State where they may come, 
on reaching here, and secure all informa- 
tion and aid. There must be a bureau where officials 
must be on hand to give all their time to the work. 
Until our Legislature meets we can secure no appro- 
priation, but he trusted something would be done 
here by the convention, for we cannot afford to let 
the year go by. 

“A climate which is cold in winter Is the kind 
where animal and vegetable life is best developed. 
You cannot raise the best wheat or the best men in 
a warm country. The thousands who came to Minne- 


moment. People are seeking 
“and now 
time to They 


seek them help in 
The 


years 


give 
Europe is increasing 
more to 
change is 


people their 


each 


necessary 


sota, ten, fifteen or twenty-five years ago, are now in 
comfortable circumstances 


That is what the North- 





DR. C. A. KELSEY,OF BROOK PARK, MINN., 


Member Executive Committee Minnesota State Immigration 
Association. 











west can do for its citizens. What is needed is a 
permanent, practical organization in each State, an 
authority to which people can write for information 
and which will be charged with the duty of sending 
out literature. We must use all agencies, the rail- 
roads, the newspapers, and the people now here who 
have friends in The people abroad 
are waiting for information, and all we have to do is 
to act.” 


foreign countries. 


THE GLORIES OF IDAHO. 
One of the oratorical gems of the proceedings 
was the address of one of the Idaho delegates, 





T. P. KEATOR, OF MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO, 
Member Northwestern Immigration Association, who yave 
the convention a glowing word-picture of the resources 
and attractions of his State. 


T. P. Keator, of Mountain Home. Many of the 
delegates were disposed to look upon this address 
as a piece of humorous extravagance, because of 
the romantic sound of many of its statements; 
yet, while Mr. Keator put a good deal of color 
into his picture, he did not overdraw or distort 
it, and the conditions he describes exist also in 


parts of Montana, Washington and Oregon. He 
said: 
It is with the greatest diffidence that I attempt 


to give even a mere outline of the advantages Idaho 
offers to the homeseeker, the miner, manufacturer, 





ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND, OF 8ST. PAUL, 


The eminent Catholic prelate and eloquent oratur who 
addressed the convention. 











fruit-grower and capitalist. 
vention and a far greater one to Idaho, that Gov- 


It is a loss to this con- 


ernor McConnell could not be present. One of the 
first senators to represent the young commonwealth 
in the senate of the United States, and twice elected 
governor, he knows Idaho as few men know it, for 
he knew it ever since there was an Idaho, and that is 
thirty years. Therefore, I repeat, it is a great loss 
to Idaho that he is not here to tell her resources. 
as was intended. Idaho is an imperial State. Its 
area is greater than that of New York, New Jersey. 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire combined. It 
reaches from British Columbia on the north to the 
States of Utah and Nevada on the south. It is 410 
miles long by 44 to 306 miles wide, containing 55,228 
160 acres. Montana and Wyoming, both mighty States. 
are daughters of Idaho—for Congress took from the 
once colossal area of Idaho the land to make those 
two Territories. Idaho is a great plateau, lying from 
2,000 to 3,000 feet lower than Colorado, Nevada, Utah 
or Wyoming, consequently with a milder climate. It 
comprises gieat mountain ranges and fertile hills and 
valleys, amid which flow innumerable streams of 
clear, pure, cold water. From the foot-hills of the 
mountains everywhere gush out springs of water, 
clear as crystal and ice cold, warm or hot. Many of 
these springs are of enormous volume and supply 
cities and towns with an abundance of pure water 
as well as form the source of many a river. Idaho 
ean enumerate its rivers by the score. The Snake, 
Clearwater, Spokane and Pend d’Orielle are mighty 

The Snake is one of the great rivers of the 
It winds and twists over 1,000 miles through 

Western and Southern Idaho. It rises 
among the marvelous scenes of the Yellowstone 
Park, within a few feet of the great stream that 
flows into the Mississippi, the Yellowstone. The vol 
ume of water in the Snake River is so enormous that 
in places it is 240 feet deep, while in other places no 
bottom can be found. Many of these rivers are nav- 
igable for long distances. They furnish power illimit 
able in extent, and some of the cataracts are of 
terrific grandeur. The hot springs and artesian wells 
of boiling water, aside from their healing properties, 
warm the cities and towns. Boise City, the capital, 
is warmed by natural hot-water piped into the houses 
so hot that it not only warms the home, but is used 
for the laundry-work, cooking and bathing. Some of 
this natural hot-water is piped nine miles and only 
loses two per cent of its heat. 

Hot springs abound all over the State, curing almost 
all the ills flesh ‘is heir to. Climate Is a wonderful 
attraction of a State or region. Idaho’s climate is 
marvelously healthy. It is in the same latitude as 
France, Switzerland, portions of Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. At Lewiston, in Eastern Idaho, the tem- 
perature only varies two degrees the year round from 
that of Los Angeles, California. In the higher regions 
of the State, the winters are more severe. In the 
Boise Valley the United States signal officer reports 


streams. 
world. 
Eastern, 


that the mercury sank below zero only four times 
in five years. The rarefied air of Idaho affects all 
temperatures. Scientists agree that 105 dégrees in 


Idaho is equal to 85 degrees at Boston or New York, 
while 12 degrees below zero would be equal to 8 
above In any Eastern State. Sunstroke is never known 
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Who presented a paper on the iron resources and develop- 
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limited 
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each 
more 


would 
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carry a 
could be 


return-men 
reading matter, 
quired 

These are some of the things that, in my judgment, 
may be done to secure the best class of foreign im 
migration. 

ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S ADDRESS. 

Archbishop Ireland, the eminent Catholic prel- 
ate of St. Paul, spoke for half an hour with his 
characteristic force and elequence: 

The archbishop spoke of the importance of emigra 
tion to the Northwest, and 
number of people, the acres improved and the mineral 
and other resources of Minnesota and the Northwest 
For the development of these, emigrants are needed 
Cities grow too fast beyond the resources of the 
country surrounding and this is one of the 
causes of these periodical spells of depression 

‘“‘We need men who will go to work, plow up the 
soll, bring out of it produce to feed the nation. We 
need capital from other countries and other States. 
It is of vital importance to us that we do something 
quickly to bring in immigration and capital. Often the 
countries and States are the inhabitants 
They sit down, do nothing, complain, 
which drive capital away. It 
sometimes, to watch the bills that come 
Legislatures. We build around 
walls and drive capital away, and there we are with 
our idle hands and great resources undeveloped. (Ap 


gave statistics as to the 


them, 


enemies to 
themselves 
make laws is strange, 
before the 


ourselves OChines« 


plause.) 


“It is a propitious moment. People are seeking 
homes by hundreds of thousands,”’ he said, ‘‘and now 
is the time to attract their attention. They need 
homes for themselves and children, and are ready to 
seek the home if we give them help in finding it 
The immigration from Europe is increasing. Two 
years ago we were sending more to England than 
we were receiving, and the change is gratifying 
There are people who lift up their hands and say 


we want no immigration, but to say that we have too 
many people in America Is the height of absurdity 
To be sure, there is a bad class we do not want, but 
that can be avoided in the proper way. 

“We have all the advantages of a rich country,”’ 
he declared, “and everything the emigrant desires is 
here.”’ 

He adjured them all to insist on a standing, perma 
nent organization in each State, in each 
where intending emigrants may write and secure in- 
formation. We must have plenty of printed matter, 
and some place in each State where they may come, 
on reaching here, and secure all informa- 
tlon and aid. There must be a bureau where officials 
must be on hand to give all their time to the work. 
Until our Legislature meets we can secure no appro- 


some office 


necessary 


priation, but he trusted something would be done 
here by the convention, for we cannot afford to let 
the year go by. 

“A climate which is cold in winter Is the kind 


where animal and vegetable life 
You cannot 
a warm country. 
sota, ten, fifteen or twenty-five years ago, are now In 
comfortable circumstances 


is best developed. 
the men in 
The thousands who came to Minne- 


raise the best wheat or best 


That is what the North- 


DR. C. A. KELSEY,OF BROOK PARK, MINN.,, 


Member Executive Committee Minnesota State Immigration 
Association, 








west can do for its citizens. What is needed is a 
permanent, practical organization in each State, an 


authority to which people can write for information 
and which will be charged with the duty of sending 
out literature. We must use all agencies, the rail- 
roads, the newspapers, and the people now here who 
have friends in foreign countries. The people abroad 
are waiting for information, and all we have to do Is 
to act.” 


THE GLORIES OF IDAHO. 
One of the oratorical gems of the proceedings 
was the address of one of the Idaho delegates, 





T. P. KEATOR, 


OF MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO, 
Member Northwestern Immigration Association, who yave 
the convention a glowing word-picture of the resources 
and attractions of his State. 


T. P. Keator, of Mountain Home. Many of the 
delegates were disposed to look upon this address 
as a piece of humorous extravagance, because of 
the romantic sound of many of its statements; 
yet, while Mr. Keator put a good deal of color 
into his picture, he did not overdraw or distort 
it, and the conditions he describes exist also in 


parts of Montana, Washington and Oregon. He 
sald: 
It is with the greatest diffidence that I attempt 


to give even a mere outline of the advantages Idaho 
offers to the homeseeker, the miner, manufacturer, 





ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND, OF 8ST. PAUL, 


addressed the convention. 











It is a loss to this eco; 
vention and a far greater one to Idaho, that Goy 


fruit-grower and capitalist. 


ernor McConnell could not be present. One of th 
first senators to represent the young commonwea!t 

in the senate of the United States, and twice elect; 

governor, he knows Idaho as few men know it, f 

he knew it ever since there was an Idaho, and that 

thirty years. Therefore, I repeat, it Is a great los 
to Idaho that he is not here to tell her resources 
as was intended. Idaho is an imperial State. I; 
area is greater than that of New York, New Jersey 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire combined. |: 
reaches from British Columbia on the north to th 
States of Utah and Nevada on the south. It is 41: 
miles long by 44 to 306 miles wide, containing 55,228 
160 acres. Montana and Wyoming, both mighty States 
are daughters of Idaho—for Congress took from th 
area of Idaho the land to make thos 
two Territories. Idaho is a great plateau, lying fro: 
2,000 to 3,000 feet lower than Colorado, Nevada, Utah 
or Wyoming, consequently with a milder climate. It 
comprises gieat mountain ranges and fertile hills an 
valleys, amid which flow innumerable streams of 
clear, pure, cold water. From the foot-hills of thx 
mountains everywhere gush out springs of wate: 
clear as crystal and ice cold, warm or hot. Many of 
springs are of enormous volume and supply 
cities and towns with an abundance of pure water 
as well as form the source of many a river. Idaho 
can enumerate its rivers by the score. The Snak: 
Clearwater, Spokane and Pend d’Orielle are mighty 
The Snake is one of the great rivers of th 
winds and twists over 1,000 miles throuch 


once colossal 


these 


streams. 
world. It 


Eastern, Western and Southern Idaho. It rises 
among the marvelous scenes of the Yellowstone 
Park, within a few feet of the great stream that 


flows into the Mississippi, the Yellowstone. The vol 
ume of water in the Snake River is so enormous that 
in places it is 240 feet deep, while in other places no 
ean be found. Many of these rivers are nav- 
igable for long distances. They furnish power illimit 
able in extent, and some of the cataracts are of 
terrific grandeur. The hot springs and artesian wells 
of boiling water, aside from their healing properties 
warm the cities and towns. Boise City, the capita! 
is warmed by natural hot-water piped into the houses 
so hot that it not only warms the home, but is used 
for the laundry-work, cooking and bathing. Some of 
this natural hot-water is piped nine miles and onl) 
loses two per cent of its heat. 

Hot springs abound all over the State, curing almost 
all the ills flesh ‘is heir to. Climate Is a wonderfu! 
attraction of a State or region. Idaho’s climate is 
marvelously healthy. It is in the same latitude as 
France, Switzerland, portions of Italy, Spain and 
Portugal. At Lewiston, in Eastern Idaho, the tem 
perature only varies two degrees the year round from 
that of Los Angeles, California. In the higher regions 
of the State, the winters are severe. In the 
Boise Valley the United States signal officer reports 


bottom 


more 


that the mercury sank below zero only four times 
in five years. The rarefied air of Idaho affects al! 
temperatures. Scientists agree that 105 degrees in 


Idaho is equal to 85 degrees at Boston or New York 
while 12 degrees below zero would be equal to 8 
above In any EBastern State. Sunstroke is never knowr 
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in Idaho. Sunshiny days are the rule, two hundred 
and sixty of perfect sunshine and three hundred fair 
days being the average per year, as against 191 in 








Boston and 170 in Chicago. Of 600 cyclones reported 

by the United States Weather Bureau as occurring 

dur a long series of years, not one was reported 

Idaho. Ir ‘king for a region for agriculture, 

~ sing r comfort, these conditions 

ible rhe claim that Idaho is the healthiest 

try in the world is an astounding one, but official 

ports, so much better than volumes of glittering 

generalities, prove the absolute truth of this claim 

The last national census shows the death rate was 
ess in Idaho than any other State or Territory. 

California's (the praises of whose climate are sound 

ill civilized tongues) is nearly five times greater 

in that of Idaho. Colorado, a summer land which 

s deservedly the resort of tens of thousands of 


health-seekers annually, exhibits a mortality nearly 


times as great as that of Idaho; while Florida, 
“where ‘tis spring-time all the year,”’ and where the 
est physicians of the Eastern States unite in direct- 
g tudes of patients, makes a showing about 


ree times less favorable than that of Idaho 





Phe Surgeon-General of the United States Army, 
his official report, declares the troops in Idaho 

to be healthiest of any military station. Italy, the 
Ss 1 of France and Algiers, the health resorts of the 
vorld, by official statistics, have a higher death rate 
in Idaho Make the circuit of the globe in search 

ff health, and we come back to Idaho—to find it 
st healthful region in the world, proven by all 

ible 1 positive evidence and official statements 
rhis is because you can live in Idaho at any elevation, 
ive bright suns e constantly with no swampy 


nds for malaria, and everywhere a dry, pure air 


Health is the greates esource we have for success, 
1 Idaho's offer is unexcelled 

\\ ‘ xu it pla f Southern Idaho are tree 

has vast forests in the North Her forest 

1 at 7,000,000 acres It consists of 

| yellow pine, red and yellow fir, white 

edar, spruce and tamarack. White pine logs ten 

feet in diameter and 100 feet long are often rafted 

dow! r streams. The cedar and fir attain marvel 

ous heights and thickness. A lumber expert who has 

estig d our timber says ‘“‘the pineries of Michigan 

0k ke open parks beside it Nowhere else, ex 

ept perhaps in Western Washington, can be found 
such prodigious amounts of timber to the acre 


I 

The soll of Idaho is of the same fertile character 
is is found in the volcanic regions of the Northwest 
In the valleys it is the aggregated and condensed 
richness of vast areas of vegetable growth that ac- 
cumulated for ages on the mountains skirting them. 
Plain and plateau-soil contain a great amount of 
vegetable mold. These soils grow every grain, fruit 
ind vegetable in the greatest perfection, suitable to 
the climate, and are the most enduring under cultiva- 
tion in the world. In those parts of the State known 
as arid, irrigation still further enriches the soil, and 
renews its fertility every year. This method of agri- 
culture is largely used in Southern Idaho and pro- 


duces almost sure and heavy crops. It eliminates all 
chances of failure from drouth; for, with bright, 
warm sunshine, deep subsoil, and plenty of water, 


crops never fall. Under irrigation, small farms are 








MARCUS P. BEEBE, OF LPSWICH, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Member Northwestern Immigration Association. 





the rule; for forty acres of irrigated land generally 
160 acres farmed 
the ordinary way. 

Idaho produces wheat with a berry plump, hard and 


(Chilian clover), seven tons to the acre; timothy, five 
tons; potatoes, 600 bushels to the acre, and so white, 
mealy and delicious that 











An energetic advocate of the 


merits of the State of 


bacco are successfully grown. 


Cattle range in her valleys 


fatten on alfalfa alone, and are immensely profitable. 
Bees feed on alfalfa and sage-blossoms, and make the 
delicious honey ever eaten. 
bage average twelve pounds to the head, and sweet 
rg-plant and cauli- 
flower have a size, tenderness and flavor that is very 














JAMES H. AGEN, OF WEST SUPERIOR, WIS., 
Member Northwestern Immigration Association. 





of as fertile lands as there are in the world—timber 
agricultural, mineral or desert-lands, so called, tha 
being the term for the vast, arid sage-brush plains 
which, when touched with water, that great m 
gician’s wand, the irrigating ditch, spring into match 


less fertility and “‘blossom like the rose. 

Idaho has taken advantage of the act of Congress 
that presented her with a million acres of these s 
called desert-lands, and she is now preparing to hay: 
them irrigated and offered to actual settlers at 
cents an acre. Where else, tell me, men of the cit 
looking for a home, a farm, wealth and comfort, ca 
you obtain it at this price? and land, too, as rich 
any in the famed valley of the Nile. The Governmen 
never sold land less than $1.25 per acre. 

THE RESOURCES OF WASHINGTON. 

The following is an extract from the address 
of Albert Whyte, of Tacoma, on the resources of 
the State of Washington: 


The State of Washington, known as the “Evergre« 
State,’ because of its extensive forests of evergre« 
trees, and also because of the mildness of its climat« 
which allows the grass to remain green throughout 
the year in that portion lying west of the Cascad 
Mountains, is situated in the Northwest corner of 
the Union. Its form is that of a broad parallelogram 
with an ocean frontage of 245 miles, and a length 
from east to west of 360 miles. Washington has a 
area of 69,994 square miles, about as large as Ohi 
and Indiana combined, or larger than all New Eng 
land and the State of Delaware. It is not possible in 
the time alloted here to even mention all of the 
natural resources of the State of Washington, fo: 
they are vast and inexhaustible. She has more stand 
ing merchantable timber than the nine pine-bearing 
States of the South, and a larger coal and iron areu 
than the State of Pennsylvania. All the precious met 
als are found in her mountains; while there is no othe: 
inland sea to compare with Puget Sound. To sum 
marize, Western Washington is composed of tide 
marsh-lands, forests of timber and mountains of 
minerals, with ocean harbors for the navies of th: 
world, while Eastern Washington is not only th 
great granary of the Pacific Coast, being marvelously 
adapted to the raising of all the cereals, but it is to 
day producing peaches equal to Delaware, watermel 
ons equal to New Jersey, apples equal to New York. 
as good grapes and apricots as California, while pears, 
prunes, plums and the smaller fruits thrive as scarce- 
ly elsewhere. 

In short, both Eastern and Western Washington 
produce, most prolifically all of the fruits, grains 
grasses and vegetables known to the temperate zone, 
while the equable climate renders them exempt from 
frosts and storms. So varied and favored are the 
natural conditions existing in the State of Washing 
ton, that I cannot conceive of an immigrant coming 
from any part of the world and not finding his con 
dition improved if he be properly located. 

From the abundance of wood, coal, iron and other 
ores, stone for both building and lime, and other raw 
materials, the inducements for manufacturers are 
great, while the water-power furnished by her rivers 
and streams is beyond computation, especially when 
we remember that the waters of the State of Wash 
ington are open the year round. 
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The wonderful Increase in shipping on Puget Sound 
luring the past ten years, not only to Alaska and 
South America, but to Japan and China, points to 
Washington. as the gateway of commerce to and from 
the Orient. 

In order to make immigration a success, we must 
nake the immigrant successful. I believe that now is 
he time for a concerted movement on the part of 
iilroads and people to immigration to the 
Northwest. For the past three months I have been 
visiting the business men of the cities and the farm- 
rs in the country throughout my State, urging them 
» organize for the bringing in and proper settlement 
and, gentlemen of the convention, 
iis is the message I bring you: The people of the 
Evergreen State’’ will put forward effort for effort, 
ud put up dollar for dollar with the railroads for 
he development of the State of Washington. 


secure 


f immigrants, 


NORTH DAKOTA'S OPPORTUNITIES FOR SETTLE- 
MENT. 

Frank H. Irons, a prominent Fargo journalist, 
spoke ably of the opportunities held out by his 
State for more people. He said: 

North Dakota contains an area of 74,312 square 
niles, 47,569,680 acres, about 5,000 square miles less 
han the State of Minnesota, and is about the size 
of Indiana and Ohio together, or nine times as large 
is the State of Massachusetts. Commencing at Fargo, 
which city I have the honor to represent in this con- 
vention, the Red River Valley is entered. This is a 
veritable prairie, fifty or sixty miles wide, a broad, 
evel plain, high enough for splendid drainage 
through its principal river and streams. The soil is 
i deep, black loam over a clay-mar! subsoil, and is 
the most fertile in the world. It produces a special 
juality of wheat, known the world over as ‘‘No. 1 
iard.”’ The barley, flax and vegetables from 
this section are known for their quality 
wherever they are handled, and there are farmers in 
this valley who, in a dozen years, bave never failed 
to raise a good crop of Indian corn. The soil is lighter 
as one journeys to the west beyond the valley; but 
to the very margin of the bad lands, beyond Dickin- 
son, 309 miles west of the Red River, the soil has 
capabilities which, to one accustomed to the lighter 
Eastern almost marvelous. Taking into 
consideration the soil alone, this central prairie of 
may safely be said to be the richest 
very garden of the Western 


oats, 


superior 


soils, seem 
the continent 
spot on earth, the 
hemisphere. 

The settlement of this splendid Northwestern prairie 
has only begun. Not one-eighth of the land of North 
Dakota is under cultivation. If the land of the State 
was equally divided among the present population, 
there would be more than one-third of a square mile 
for each man, woman and child in the 
resources are almost untouched. The coal-fields are 
not sufficiently developed to make more than a slight 
impression on the vast deposits. Creameries, starch 
factories and woolen-mills are but just getting into 
operation. Thousands of tons of flax straw are al- 
lowed to go to waste every year, because of the lack 
of fiber-mills to work it up. 

There is scarcely a trade or an industry that, with 
capital for its needs, will not do well in Dakota. The 


HON. E. F. HUTCHINGS, OF WINNIPEG, 
Member Northwestern Immigration Association. 





State. Its | 


| 


| 


finest beef, pork and mutton In the world are raised 
on these great prairies. A beef and pork-packing 
establishment would profitably employ a large amount 
of capital. All things made of flax-fiber should be 
made in the State. The manufacturer would find the 
raw material at hand, almost for the asking. There 
is but one woolen-mill in the State, which cannot keep 
up with its orders. The wool is on the back of the 
sheep, on these great prairies, and would be at the 
door of the woolen manufacturer, who would not find 
it necessary to ship a single yard of his output be- 
yond the limits of North Dakota. A cracker (or bis 
cuit) factory would find that the flour necessary for 
the manufacture of its goods could be made from 





A. M. POWELL, OF DEVIL'S LAKE, N. D., 
Who spoke on the agricultural resources of his State. 


wheat grown within sight and sound of its establish- 
ment. Bankers and builders, manufacturers and 
wholesalers, millers and packers, can find in the City 
of Fargo splendid openings and opportunities. The 
country is new. The fields of enterprise, in any direc- 
tion, are searcely worked. What is done with great 
difficulty and amid strongest competition in the older 
countries, is performed here easily and swiftly. It 
does not take a long time to grow up on the North- 
western prairies. What men accomplish elsewhere in 
a quarter of a century in the founding of a business, 
they reach in our country almost at once. A little 
capital, an abundance of energy, and a business is 
founded which, In comparison with a business estab- 


PARIS GIBSON, OF GREAT FALLS, MONT., 
Founder of Grew Falls, and Member Northwestern Immigra- 
tion Association 








lished in an older country with an equal amount of 
capital, is as a giant to a pigmy. 

This is the country of to-day, because it Is the 
country of the future. Its people are content that 
others shall have reminiscences, while they look 
eternally to the morning star of a country with its 
commercial history yet to be made. 

All these things being true, the representatives of 
the City of Fargo in this convention are anxious that 
the facts concerning the advantages of the North- 
western prairies shall be made known to all the 
world, and that this meeting of representative men 
of the Northwest shall be an aid in that direction 
Whatever may be devised toward the bringing of 
people to this part of the world, one thing is most 
certain: The people persuaded to cast their fortunes 
with us will be persuaded to their own good. 

May we succeed in drawing men, women and chil- 
dren from old ways and well-worn routines into a 
country breathing fresh life and new hope for thou- 
sands upon thousands of the human race. 

May progress be made in taking frum congested 
centers portions of the overcrowded population and 
in adding them to an abundant!y r.cu region, heavily 
stored with nature’s choicest gifts, 
only waiting for resolute hands to naiock them. 

On the Northwestern prairies Fortnce sits waiting 
for the brave and the resolute to touch the hem 
of her garment, her and to make of her 
a servant forever. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF NORTH DAKOTA. 


Albert M. Powell, of Devil’s Lake, who settled 
in North Dakota in 1880, delivered an excellent 
address on the agricultural resources of that 
State, of which the following is a brief summary: 


The agricultural products, including 
vegetables, in our State the past year have been pro- 
lific almost beyond belief; and even at the low prices 
prevailing with us there, as everywhere, thousands 
of our farmers have been enabled to pay off their 
debts and have their homes free, and 
new settlers who have bought improved farms on the 
“crop-payment plan’’ have been able, in addition to 
a good living for themselves and their families, to 
pay from one-fourth to one-third of the 
price of the land. As an illustration, let me refer 
to the success of Elder John W. Hartsock, a Dun- 
kard, formerly from Knox, Indiana, who, last April, 
came to Ramsey County, bought an improved farm 
of 320 acres for $4,000 on the “‘crop-payment plan’’ 
and was able the first year to pay $1,350 of the 
purchase price out of the proceeds of his grain, after 
reserving enough for seed next year and living ex- 
penses until another harvest—and has hundreds of 
yellow-legged poultry for the visiting brethren. This 
payment of $1,350 represents ten per cent on $13,500, 
or thirty-three and one-third per cent on the cost 
of the farm, which averaged $12.50 per acre. Mr. 
Hartsock knows a good thing when he sees it, and, 
as evidence of that fact, has since bought, on the 
crop-payment plan, 160 acres of wild land adjoining 
his farm. He is now on his way to Indiana to induce 
some of his old-time friends to come to North Dakota 
and share his suecess which is not at all exceptional. 


treasure houses 


to conquer 


cereals and 


hundreds of 


purchase- 


HON. MARTIN HECTOR, OF FARGO, N. D., 
Member Northwestern Immigration Association, 
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North Dakota welcomes the immigrant with an open 
hand and 


Pardon me if I make a personal allusion. I have the 


hospitality that is simply unbounded. 


| at my own expense, and consuming very 
many weeks of time and covering, in some single 
drives, two or three hundred miles of travel over our 
ies, shown the Dunkard brethren and 
advantages, and not altogether with the 
of an immediate profit, for perhaps not 








more than half made purchases and settled among 
us; yet this labor has certainly already been well 
rewarded. We have as yet only had the first results 
of our labors, for the tide of immigration to us has 


We need more railroads and we need cheaper trans 
espec y for immigrants, and cheape1 
freight-rates to transport our products to market 


h 


Considering that it is costing one-third of the actual 


net value of our cereals to ship them to Duluth o 
Minneapolis, the candle of our material progress is 

x at both ends. A reduction of even two cents 
tion charge, would mean 





per | in this transp 
a saving of a half-million dollars on this year’s North 
Dakota crop. The railroads can well afford to furnish 


transportation to immigrants for almost nothing, 
ooking to the future for recompense 

I do not mea to speak so much of what we have 
as what e have not. and of what we want—and 


vant it bad'y. Our wants are large and many, but 





we are nothing if not ambitious This your com 
ittee recog ed giving to our Budd Reeve “The 
Earth 
We need more « ital, whether it be the gold dollar 
dollar, the dollar of the daddies” or the 
| of the ns It matters little what it is, so 
that t has p sing ind debt-paying power 
whethe it be single, double or quadruple standard 
Ne in t ! of North Dakota could Eastern 
money be ned with ore abso'ute safety or return 
of good interest and principal than today in all our 
gricultul countie ot excluding the Nile country 
f s Red River Va y 
We need more s lers; and, although we are 


i va v l iral S te, yet there is lots of room 
for all classes, conditions, professions and vocations 
Chis vast Northwest needs more people—and millions 


ld over need the Northwest How 





most effectively to send them this message; to set 
before them our great advantages; how best to get 
them to us and how best to treat them so that they 
will become factors in our growth and wealth, is the 


»pie of topics for an immigration convention—and for 


our private study as well 

Doubtless you have discovered that I have wandered 
fror my topi Ihe Agricultural Advantages of 
North Dakota, t its advantages and possibilities 
and wants are very many and go hand in hand. The 


immensity of the subject reminds me of a personal 


experience After leaving the tutelage of that boomer 
of boomers, Major Edwards of Fargo, I went up into 
rowner ¢ ty and tacked up my shingle as a land 
ere rhe next day along came an apparently 
verdant Norwegian with his blue wooden trunk and 
is name in white letters showing that his destina 
tion was Cando rowner County North Dakota, 


United States of America As he wanted a claim and 


C. W. MOTT, OF 8ST. PAUL, 
General Emigration Agent Northern Pacifie Radroad. 


I wanted to get it for him,—a location fee in sight,— 
we entered a neighbor's shack, shoved aside the bullet 
biscuits, the condensed milk and the fried bacon, and 
spread out a boom copy of Edwards’ paper for in- 
spection. I tried in my weak way to give him an idea 
of the immensity of a quarter-section of land, and the 
sequel shows that I was so successful that, when he 
started to plow a furrow to mark out one side of 
his 160 acres, he went and went and went—and never 
returned. Having recently seen ‘‘Devil’s Lake,’’ per- 
haps he went to the “Bad Lands.” 

It is well that the topic refers to agricultural rather 
than farm product advantages; for I am simply a 
visionary agriculturist and not a practical, money- 




















D. H. STEARNS, OF PORTLAND, OREGON, 
The father of the prune-growing colonies on the Columbia 
River. 
making farmer. An “Agriculturist,”’ you know, makes 
his money in town and spends it in the country, 
while a “Farmer’’ earns his off the farm and spends 
it in the city. 
FRUIT GROWING ON THE COLUMBIA. 

D. H. Stearns, the veteran apostle of fruit- 
growing in Oregon and Washington and the 
founder of the new fruit industry on the Colum- 
bia River, near Portland, spoke as follows: 

The climate of some parts of the Columbia River is 


a counterp 





rt of that English climate which nour 
ished the beginnings of all modern progress. As to 
climate, though, when you speak of the climate of 
the Columbia River region you mention all the eli- 


ll. BOLSTER, OF SPOKANE, 


Member Northwestern Immigration Association, who spok 


on fruit-growing in Washington. 


mates in the habitable parts of the temperate zones. 
with their storms of wind and lightning and their 
extreme ranges of temperature left out. So wonder 
ful in that respect is the country bordering upon the 
Columbia, that you may travel in a few hours from a 
region of perpetual verdure to one of eternal ice, and 
pass through all known intervening degrees of char 
acter in climate. It is possible for a man in half 
day to walk from a region of forty inches of a 
annual rain-fall to a region of less than ten inches 
Thus, as to the climate, you have simply to make your 
selection. y 

The Columbia River and its branches flow through 
ten thousand miles of mountain, hill and plain, gathe: 
ing to itself more available water-power than falls 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic. It 
flows with a volume so great and so pure that ships 
passing its mouth halt and fill their casks with the 
fresh water it has cast into the sea. At no place in 
its whole length, not at any time, does its tempera 
ture rise higher than 50 degrees, and it is every 
where pure and pleasant to drink. 

In this period of bankruptcy and financial distress, 
grand old Oregon stands out from and over all, in 
that she has not one dollar of State debt, and has 
cash in her treasury ready to meet any contingency 
of the current year. What makes them rich? The 
accumulations of industry. Every family in that land 
can save from equal earnings from $100 to $500 per 
annum out of what a like family must earn, burn up 
and wear out in other countries to keep warm. Food, 
clothing and fuel are absolute waste to the family 
and families in the State. The amount of $100 per 
family per annum in a State amounts in a few years 
to an incalculable sum; this, Oregon has saved; henc 
her wealth. 


a 


i 


Mr. Stearns then told of some of the advantages of 
Portland as a city. Returning to the general subject, 
he said: 

The fruit-growers on the Columbia River are the 
lords of the earth. This is true along all its tribu 
taries, several of which rival in size the great Fathe: 
of Waters himself. They are a new generation and 
kind of men who have come into that country sinc: 
the building of the Northern transcontinental rai! 
roads. They are yet few in numbers, but more are 
coming fast. 

As for the fruit we raise, the great railroad men 
one of whom we have heard in this hall, will bring 
it to you for one cent per pound more. It remains 
on'y for you to deal in it and sell it as a food product 
at a food price, to place it within the reach of every 
family. The fruit business of your country has i: 
the past handled fruit as a luxury and kept its recta 
price too high for the poor man’s purse, laying th: 
blame of the high price upon the railroads. That is 
absurd in view of the fact that they haul it 2,000 
miles across the continent with as much certainty as 
they handle any other food product, for one-quarter 
of the cost of selling it to the people when it gets 
home. 

The enormous production of the Columbia River 
region in the immediate future is going to remedy 
all that and open the way for the consumption of 
a quantity ten times as great in a very few years 
And it will be fruit that you get from the Orego 





8. L. CRAW FORD, OF SEATTLE, WASH., 
Member Northwestern Immigration Ass ciation. 
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Country, not an imitation, grown chemically on sand 
and water. I know one county of Washington on 
the Columbia River across the Columbia from Port- 
land, Oregon, that will load more than 3,000 freight 
cars with fruit the first year after the trees now 
growing come to bearing, and the quantity will in- 
crease to 5,000 car-loads two years thereafter. 

People may tell your immigrants that the fruit bus!- 
ness is going to be overdone and fruit will be like 
wheat, of little value. But the Columbia River fruit- 
grower in the Oregon Country will laugh at you and 
tell you with pride: “I own this ten acres. It is 
clear of debt. I raise all my family consumes, but a 
little flour, sugar and coffee; my own cow gives me 
milk and butter; my gun and rod give me meat and 
fish; my fruit I can eat if I can’t sell it. It gives my 
wife and babies health. I have no stock to feed, no 
machines to buy, no back-breaking labor to do. The 
world may wag as it will. I am lord of this ten acres 
My family wants for nothing I can’t supply, no bell 
ings, no whistle blows for me, I am free!”’ 


FRUIT CULTURE WEST OF THE ROCKIES, 

This was theme of a practical address by H. 
Bolster, of Spokane, secretary of the Immigra- 
tion Board of that city. Mr. Bolster said: 


“Fruit-culture west of the Rockies’’ is certainly the 
most modern of modern history. It is but yesterday 
that the fact was first demonstrated that the great 
prairies and river bottoms of Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon were destined to become the chief source of 
supply of the deciduous fruits of America. A few 
if the more progressive of the early settlers set out 
i. few fruit trees of different classes and varieties. 
purely as an experiment. Thus were the first little 
orchards turned over to the tender mercies of a 
climate as yet untried. Protected by the noble crest 
of the majestic Rockies from the chilling blasts of 
the blizzards of the North; fanned by the gentle 
chinook breezes of the Pacific; fed by refreshing 
showers and nourished by soil both fertile and deep, 
within a reasonable length of ‘time the peach, the 
pear, the apricot, the nectarine, the quince, the prune, 
the plum, the apple, the cherry, the grape and the 
berry burst forth in all their glory. 

And now, gentlemen, let us trace the growth and de- 
velopment of this new industry, which is destined in 
the near future to exert so great an influence upon 
the happiness and prosperity of a multitude of people. 
Up to 1890 nineteen-twentieths of the fruit supplied 
to the various towns, cities, mining and lumber 
camps of the Pacific Northwest was imported from 
abroad at high prices and was weighed out to the 
extravagant purchaser at so much per pound. The 
outer world first discovered that she had a new and 
extensive fruit region to look to for future supplies in 
1893, when we exhibited our products to the admir- 
ng throngs who visited the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
We then stood face to face with the great fruit- 
producing districts of this whole continent, and, what 
is more, we did not suffer by comparison. So far as 
the display of deciduous fruits was concerned, every 
State and Territory and district of this continent was 
compelled to take off its hat to the State of Washing- 
ton. 

A most important factor in a fruit-growing country 


JOHN F. STONE, OF PINE CITY, MINN., 
Member Executive Committee Minnesota Immigration 
Associa 


is reguiarity of temperature. From this stand-point 
the North Pacific States are peculiarly favored. In 
the twelve to fourteen years that fruits have been 


grown between the Rockies and the Cascades, there | 


has never been a serious loss from spring frosts. I 
am proud to have the honor of representing at this 
convention the Fruit Fair City, Spokane, Washington. 
Apple-trees over fifty years old, the seed of which 
was planted by Missionary Spalding, who accom- 
panied the philanthropist, patriot and martyr, Marcus 
Whitman, in the Snake River Country in 1844, are in 
a thrifty condition today and are producing large 
quantities of apples annually. During the present 
year, from the city of Spokane alone, there have 


ae 





HON. ROBERT A. SMITH, MAYOR OF ST. PAUL, 
Who welcomed the delegates on behalf of the city. 


been shipped over 500 cars of peaches, pears, plums, 
prunes and berries, and a reasonable estimate to place 
upon the amount of apples shipped from Spokane this 
year, is 140 cars. What the total tonnage has been 
from all shipping points on the North Pacific Coast, 
I regret very much that I am unable to state. 

But you may ask, is there not danger of over-pro- 
duction? When this new industry shall have been de- 
veloped on a large scale, where will you find a market 
for your product? To all such inquiries we have a 
ready reply. As our tonnage increases we shall be 
entitled to, and will unquestionably get, such a re- 
duction in railroad rates as will enable us to market 
our products in the great centers of population 
throughout the Middle States. Quite recently an en- 


J. H. WISHEK, OF ASHLEY, N. D., 
Member Northwestern Immigration Association. 





terprising commission merchant on the Coast for- 
warded to Japan a consignment of Washington fruits 

And now, in conclusion, let me assure you that the 
fruit-growers west of the Rockies, one and all, are in 
full sympathy with the work so successfully Inaugu- 
rated by yourself and associates. It is eminently 
proper that your fair city, the gateway to and the 
base of supplies for the great Northwest, should have 
taken the initiative in this movement. If, at any 
time in the near future, an ambition should possess 
you to show the cities of the South what a really 
first-class exposition is, the fruit-growers west of the 
Rockies are at your command, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Your committee on resolutions beg leave to 
report as follows: 

We hold that it is due to those whom we would 
induce to settle in and assist In developing the natu- 
ral resources of the Great Northwest, that we set 
forth as briefly as possible some of its avdantages 
and inherent possibilities. 

Geographically, this region lies in the center of the 
temperate zone, and covers an area of 2,500 miles in 
length from east to west and about 750 miles in 
average breadth. 

The expenditure of nearly $1,000,000,000 in railroad 
construction in this region has made it, throughout 
its entire extent, as easily accessible to the home- 
seeker as any portion of North America, and has 
given him transportation facilities unequaled in any 
of the newer countries of the globe; while these 
gigantic internal systems, reaching from the Pacific 
Ocean on the West to a deep-water connection with 
the Atlantic on the East, offer to him the markets of 
the world. 

Already the Orient has begun to pour its commerce 
into this region through its connection with these 
systems at their Western terminals, and it is beyond 
question that the demands of international commerce 
will result in such continued improvement of those 
natural waterways, the Great Lakes, as will early 
make them at all ports easily and permanently acces- 
sible to the largest ocean vessels. 

The development already made has demonstrated 
that the soils of this region are at least as fertile 
as those of any other equal area on the face of the 
earth, and by far the largest portion thereof has, 
as yet, never felt the plowshare nor yielded any part 
of the wealth which the ages have stored witbin it. 

Extensive ranges in the interior abound in those 
natural grasses peculiarly fitted for cattle and sheep- 
culture. Every needed building of wood can be con 
structed, and almost all of its furniture obtained, 
from the products of the native forests. There is 
found over large areas an abundance of coal that 
answers for all the purposes of home, mill and fac- 
tory. The manufacturing industries of the world 
could be operated by the water-power of this region 
alone, a very large part of which is entirely undevel- 
oped. The gold and silver mines of this region have 
furnished no inconsiderable part of the coinage of the 
world; the copper and tin mines are among the largest 
of the world; almost, if not all, useful ores are found 
in greater or less quantities, but not until the present 
decade has the immense wealth of the deposits been 





E. BALENTINE, OF CAMPBELL, MINN., 


Member Executive Board of Minnesota Immigration 
Association. 
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known or dreamed of; the finest Bessemer ores lying 
just beneath the surface, capable of being mined 
almost without machinery, at a small! fraction of the 
usual cost, and of such vast extent as to be beyond 
computation 

The climate of this territory is as varied as its soil 
and products; the isothermal conditions peculiar to 
the various parts of other temperate zones are found 
in portions, while the temperature of other portions 
is more nearly akin to that of the Northern torrid 
zone. This entire territory is healthful, statistics 
showing a lower death rate from diseases and ex 
posure than in any other part of the world. A large 
part of the territory Is supplied with rainfall suffi 
cient for all agricultural purposes; while those por 
tlons where precipitation is deficient have underlying 
them the greatest artesian basin in the world, or are 
contiguous to natural streams, which furnish even a 
surer supply of water for the husbandman 

If all is sald upon this subject that might be, we 
will be accused by those ignorant of this region of the 
grossest exaggeration. Native grasses make the finest 
fodder for our cattle, horses and sheep; all the 
cereals are here raised in abundance; our wheat is of 
such superior quality that it has been found necessary 
to give it a name of its own, under which it com 
mands a premium over all other wheats In the mar 
kets of the world; vegetables and roots grow abund 
antly, of phenomena! size and excellent quality; this is 
the natural home of the small fruits, the various ber 
ries being here indigenous, and in portions of this 
region every variety of the deciduous fruits is grown 


in great quantity and of a flavor rarely known among 
those of more Southern localities 

The flora is of almost infinite variety and beauty 
Large and small game abound in forest, mountain and 
plain, and the waters contain game fish in such num 
bers as to make their capture, use and sa’'e an im 
portant feature of domestic industry and foreign 
trade 

We have here a rare combination of products, vege 
table, animal and mineral. We have also the powe1 


necessary for the further development of our raw ma 
terials; but that power still lies for the most part 
unused. Its improvement and utilization is of the 
most vital importance if we would attain the com 
manding position to which our natural advantages 
entitle us 

Nearly all of the manufacturing industries of the 
nation are located in the East, whereas the North 
west can obtain the full benefit from its raw ma 
terials only by their manufacture within Its own 
limits. We therefore urge upon the Legislatures of 
the Northwestern States the enactment of laws whic! 
shall induce the location within their limits of plants 
for the manufacture of their own products 

From the United States census reports we find that 
in the year 1880, of the States represented in this 
convention, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana 
Idaho and Washington were Territories with a total 
population of 282,062; Wisconsin, Minnesota and Ore 
gon were States with a total population of 2,271,088 
All of the above-named Territories have since been 
admitted into the Union as States, and in 1890 th« 
population of this entire area had increased to 
4,379,984, practically a doubling of population in a 


single decade. 


8. W. NARREGANG. OF ABERDEEN. S§. D., 
Member Northwestern Immigration Association. 





In parts ¢* this region millions of acres of good Govy- 
ernment lands are still available to the settler, under 
our homestead laws and at low prices. 

We do not transgress the limits of truth or modesty 
in stating that the people of this region will com- 
pare favorably with those of any portion of the civil 
ized world in morality, intelligence, industry, energy 
ind thrift. Nowhere is illiteracy, pauperism and 
crime less prevalent. No country has ever been so 
liberal in grants for schools, colleges and universities; 
so that its educational systems, and particularly its 
common school system, rank with the best, and in 
many respects are admitted to be excellent models. 

We urge upon the Legislatures of the Northwestern 





ROBERT PRATT, MAYOR OF MINNEAPOLIS, 


Who welcomed the deleaates at the Minneapolis Commercial 
Club reception. 


States that they establish a Bureau of Immigration 
and Information in each State, whose duty it shall be 
to collect information and classify the same, and to 
advertise to the world, in plain and unexaggerated 
terms, the resources and advantages of the State; 
to the end that those seeking new homes and new 
fields of enterprise may know the truth and may not 
be diverted to regions where conditions are less 
favorable and success is less sure. 

To the settler in any section of this Great North 
west, who shall come to it prepared to develop with 
industry, perseverance, intelligence and economy, any 
part of that which he finds ready to his hand, we 
promise material prosperity and personal growth 
The anarchist, the criminal, the spendthrift, the idler, 








R.L. CLINTON, OF KALISPELL, MONT., 


Member Northwestern Immigration Association, who spoke 


on the agricultural resources of Montana. 





we do not want. We invite the attention of th. 
National Congress at Washington (and especially of 
the Fifty-Fourth Congress) to the question of su 

restriction and regulation as shall save this country 
from being made the dumping-ground for the refus; 
and the pauper-labor of other nations, and as sha 

bring to us only those who are prepared by habits 
and training to become useful citizens. 

To resources so magnificent in extent, so rich ar 
varied in quality, we earnestly invite the hom« 
seeker, the manufacturer, the artisan, the manag 
the capitalist, the educator, assuring them that 1 
where on the surface of the great globe will honest 
inte‘ligent, persistent effort be more abundantly r 


















warded. 

Epwarkp J. Hopnaeson, St. Paul Minn.. 

P. V. CoLuins, Minneapolis Minn.., 

Wa. ©. Warre, Duluth Minn., 

E. F. Benson, Yakima, Wash., 

W. F. T. BusHNELL, Aberdeen, S. D.., 

Joun MILLER, Dwight, N. D., 

D. H. STEARNS, Portland, Ore., 

Joun E. PAuULson, Hillsboro, N. D., 

S. W. NARREGANG, Aberdeen, S. D., 

A. G. Foster, Tacoma, Wash., 

ALBERT WuyTe, Tacoma, Wash., 

R. R. RoBLiIN, Winnipeg, Man., 

T. M. DaLty, Winnipeg, Man.. 

Austin Norta, Billings, Mont.. 

R. L. CLinton, Kalispell Mont., 

OLE LARSON, Osceola, Wis. 
Committee 


RESOURCES OF MONTANA. 

R. L. Clinton, of Montana, spoke on the re 
sources of his State, and particularly with regard 
to the Flathead Valley. He was one of the hits 
of the convention, for his paper was at once brief 
and comprehensive He referred to the state- 
ment of President Hill, in which he said that 
there was a place in Montana which was reached 
by the engineers with pack-horses five years 
ago, and from which freight to the extent of 
#65,000 was paid by shippers this season. Then 
the speaker told something of the wealth of 
Montana, and how the county in which that sta- 
tion was located was assessed at $4,000,000 this 
year; how, last year, $40,000,000 of minerals, 
$10,000,000 worth of coal and the same value in 
cattle, and an item of $2,000,000 worth of sheep, 
went to swell the total of Montana’s products. 
But the trouble was that Montana went outside 
to buy her butter, flour and hog-meat. Some- 
body ought to go out there and get rich in agri- 
culture. There was the Flathead Valley waiting 
for them. Said Mr. Clinton: 

In the Flathead Valley we have a most delightful 
climate. Neo hail-storms, cyclones, hot winds, bliz- 
zards, floods or destructive fires. Our winters in their 
rigor are modified by the warm winds from the Japan 
eurrent and the Pacific Ocean. 

To the farmer we ean offer cheap, fertile lands 






P. V. COLLINS, OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
Editor Northwestern Agriculturist, and Member North- 
western Executive Committee. 
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well-watered and well-adapted to agriculture and 
iorticulture. As yet there has not been introduced into 
this fertile valley the insect plagues, which, in many 
regions, annoy the farmer and, in some instances, 
leprive him of the fruits of his honest toil. There 
ire no weeds or thistles, as yet, and no expense of 
iny character, except the usual and ordinary prepara- 
tion of the lands for the annual crops. 

The hardy fruits flourish in this section, and are 


prolific bearers—apples, pears, plums, cherries, rasp- | 


erries, currants, strawberries, and, in fact, all fruits 
crown in the Northern latitudes—there being no 
yinds and no insects to mar or destroy the crop— 
growing to a full and perfect development. 

We offer inducements to parties desiring to try their 
fortunes in new countries in the line of mining. Mon- 
tana we submit as the richest mineral State in the 
United States, the mountains abounding in rich de- 
sits of gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, fron and coal, 
vhich have not as yet been developed and, in a great 
iany instances, not prospected. Coal is found in 
ineteen of the twenty-three counties in the State, 
nd in such great abundance that few of the numer- 
us vast deposits are claimed after discovery. 

Montana has a vast area of fine timber-land, 
fields and mountain streams, which will be necessary 
o convert her vast into proper forms so 
that they can be utilized by mankind—thus showing 
the great economy of nature in placing, not only this 
ist store of wealth within the reach of man, but 
lso everything necessary for its complete enjoyment. 


coal- 


resources 


ARTESIAN IRRIGATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

A paper by P. B. Groat, late general immigra- 
tion agent of the Northern Pacific Railroad and 
now secretary of the Minnesota State Immigra- 
tion Association, attracted a great deal of inter- 
est. Its subject was the artesian sandstone for- 
mation underlying the two Dakotas and the re- 
markable progress made in sinking artesian 
wells in South Dakota, for irrigation, during the 
past two years. Delegates from that State said 
that there are now over eleven hundred of these 
wells flowing or in process of construction. The 
following is an extract from Mr. Groat’s paper: 


Artesian well construction for irrigation in the 
Dakotas should be pushed with vigor. The advan- 
tages to be derived from this source are incalculable. 
The water supply is of such magnitude and the 
source of replenishment so vast as to justify the 


| 


prevailing belief that it is practically inexhaustible. | 


It is impossible to estimate with any accuracy the 
number of wells which the Dakota artesian basin will 
some have ventured to assume that it 

water for 10,000 wells, each flowing 


supply, but 
will furnish 
1,000 gallons per minute, 
day. When this great water supply is extensively 
utilized for irrigation, motive power and live-stock, 
the possibilities in increased production, the exten- 
sion of general business and mechanical enterprises 
and the attendant profits, cannot be overestimated. 
The area in the Dakotas in which the artesian 
water-supply can be utilized for irrigation, as demon- 





H. W. CAMPBELL, OF SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 


Inventor of a system of soil cultivation for lands having 
insufficient rain-fall. 


or 14,400,000 gallons per | 


strated by the artesian wells already constructed, ts | 
more than 30,000 square miles, or 20,000,000 neres, | 


of rich agricultural land. As it is now definitely 
known that the Dakota artesian basin underlies much 
larger areas in these States than have as yet been 
tested by artesian borings, the present limits of 
artesian well construction can be largely extended. 
Artesian basins affording more or less plentiful 
flows of water ure found by artesian borings in 


various parts of ‘the Dakotas at higher levels than 
geologically known as the “Da- 
deep 
supplies 


the important basin 
kota Artesian 
surface of the 


which lies 
States and 


Basin,”’ 
two 


under the 
much the 





PETER B GROAT, OF 8T. PAUL, 
Secretary Minnesota State Immigration Association, who 
spoke on the artesian basin and wells of the Dakotas. 


largest flow of water and the highest pressure. 
This extraordinary formation is geologically desig 
nated as the “Dakota Sandstone.’’ This marvelous 
water-bearing stratum, underlying almost the entire 
surface of North Dakota and South Dakota, reaches 
westward from near the eastern boundary of these 
States, and, lying nearly level for the greater part 
of the way, then with a gradual ascent and 
outcrops at various places at high elevations near 
the foot of the Black Hills, and at many points in 
Wyoming and Montana near the base of the great 


rises 


mountain ranges which spread eastward from the 
Rocky Mountain system. 
The Dakota sandstone has been traced from sur- 


face exposures along the Missouri and the bed of 








WILLIAM C. WHITE, OF DULUTH, 


Who spoke on the commerct+l importance of Duluth and 
the resuurces of the surruunding country. 





that river, between Fort Benton and Great Falls, 
Montana, and along the drainage channels of the 
Yellowstone, the Big Horn, and other rivers and 


streams, southerly to the Black Hills, South Dakota, 
a distance of more than 500 miles. 

The thickness of this stratum is undetermined It 
has been bored 
some geologists claim 


into a depth of sixty-two feet, and 
that in places it is 400 feet 


thick. It is the largest artesian basin in the world. 
The Dakota sandstone, of which the Dakota arte- 
sian basin is formed, is a very soft, porous, water 


bearing stratum, which takes in and transmits water 


freely. Portions of its western edge, stretching 
through Montana, are more than 600 miles distant 
from its eastern limits. From its exposures at the 


Great Falls of the Missouri River to its eastern 
boundary, it is 700 miles. From the mouth of the 
Big Horn River it is nearly 500 miles across. From 
Rapid City, where it outcrops, at the foot of the 
Black Hills, it is over 300 miles across to its eastern 
boundary. 
The water 
comes from the rivers and 
the drainage 
from The 
over the Dakota sandstone for a distance of nearly 
thirty Great Falls and Fort Benton, 
loses in this 540,452,000 


supply of the Dakota artesian basin 


streams under which It 


from great water-sheds, and 


Missouri River, which flows 


passes, 


underflows 


miles between 


distance, by measurement, 


gallons of its water per day, most of which is ab 
sorbed by this formation. The Yellowstone and Big 


Horn rivers, in their continual flow over this stratum, 


contribute a large portion of their waters every 
day to the Dakota artesian basin 

Besides these there are many other streams between 
Great Falls, Montana, and the southern boundary 
of South Dakota near the Black Hills, that lose a 
portion of their waters daily in crossing this forma 
tion. There are nearly thirty streams flowing from 
the eastern slopes of the Black Hills alone, which 
cross it, and the waters of a number of them are 
entirely lost on reaching the Dakota sandstone stra 
tut. 

The rains and the melting snows from the exten 
sive tributary surfaces of the mountain ranges, the 
foot-hills, valleys and plains, furnish immeasurable 


} 
Sin. 


quantities of water to this enormous artesian 
The area of the Black Hills alone is 
miles. The average annual 
inches, of 7,260,000,000 tons, of water. 
that one-third of the precipitation is ab- 


25,000 square 
precipitation is twenty 
It is usually 
considered 
sorbed by the one-third runs to the sea and 
one-third is evaporated. This would 
soil of this region 2,420,000,000 tons of water annually. 
Prof. Garry E. Culver estimates that 100,000,000 tons 
of water fall upon the Dakota sandstone in the 
Black Hills region annually, and that if only 
fourth was absorbed the supply of water to the Da- 
kota sandstone from this source would be 25,000,000 
tons annually, or 62,500,000,000 gallons a year. This 
is independent of the surface drainage from the Black 
Hills, which crosses the Dakota sandstone. 

When it is considered that 
the quantity of water supplied 
Dakota sand 
which crosses 


soll, 


give to the 


one- 


these enormous figures 
only represent from 
the rains and snows falling upon the 
stone and from the surface drainage 
it from the Black Hills region, a stretch of country 
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reaching less than one-third of the distance between 
the southern part of the Black Hills and Great Falls, 
it will be seen that the water supply for the Dakota 
artesian basin Is practically inexhaustible 

The elevations at which the Dakota artesian basin 
receives its principal waters are from 2,500 to 6,000 
feet above sea-level. From these altitudes the stra 
tum dips and reaches eastward underneath the Da 
kotas, and Hes at an elevation of about 600 feet above 
to 100 feet below sea-level, giving the waters be 
neath these States an astonishing hydrostatic pres 
sure, 


GOV. RAMSEY’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


The venerable pioneer, Alexander Ramsey, 
who came to Minnesota in 1849 as the first Terri- 
torial governor, gave the convention an enter- 
taining talk on the condition at that time of a 
region that now has a million and a half of peo- 
ple, and of the early efforts to get the Indian off 
the soil and to plant upon it the white settler. 
Speaking of his arrival in St. Paul in May, 1849, 
he said: 

It was about sunset on a bright spring morning 
that, following a well-marked Indian trail, I plodded 
up the high bank of the river and caught my first 
glimpse of St. Paul. It presented the ordinary pic 
ture of a Western frontier town in Its earliest be 
ginnings. Some fifteen or twenty small houses of 
the most unpretentious character, built chiefly of 


rough boards and straggling along in rows, only sug 
gested streets. Rumors had gone abroad that it would 
probably be named as the seat of government; the 
village had Increased rapidly during the preceding 
months, and at this time numbered possibly 250 o1 


300 people 


Later in the day might have been seen a motley 


crowd of Indians mixed bloods ind frontiersmen, 
but at that early hour the village was yet asleep 
and, undisturbed, I was at liberty to indulge my 


reflections, which were of a very mingled character 

In the words of a traveler of that early day 
“As I stood there and reflected on my long jour 
ney, on the distance between that and the place 
of my birth, on the prairies over which I had 
passed, the great river, the Father of Waters, up 
which I had salled into this new and unsettled 
land where the children of the forest still lived 
and roamed, there came over my soul a realizing 
sense of the greatness and vastness of my country 
which no figures or descriptions had ever conveyed 
to my mind, or had ever occurred to It In the 
crowded capitals and smiling villages of the East 
And how far away they seemed.” 

tut, IT queried within myself, ‘where are the 
people, the people upon whom I am to exercise my 
inexperienced gubernatorial qualifications? I looked 
to the north, I looked to the south, to the east and 
to the west, but all that met the eye was the river, 
as It flowed past, and the wide expanse of prairie, 
the only evidence of civilization being the straggling 
little village by my side. 

But by the census, which was taken subsequent 
ly during the month of June, I learned that already 
the white man had found his way to this distant 
land to dispute its possession with bis red brother, 
and that there were between 4,000 and 5,000 already 
settled In the new Territory, but scattered over an 
area of 170,049 square miles—nearly equal In extent 
to the Republic of France—for you must remember 
that the Territory of Minnesota comprised not only 
the present State, but the two Dakotas as well, the 
Missour! River being the boundary line. 

Far to the northwest, some 300 or 400 miles dis 
tant, was probably the most considerable of all 
the settlements. These people were chiefly descend- 
ants of the settlers brought over by Lord Selkirk 
in the beginning of the century. Scotch, Orkney men 
and some Swiss, many of them intermarried with 
the Indians. Chafing under the really mild, but to 
their Independent and turbulent nature seemingly 
severe, rule of the Hudson Bay Company, and at- 
tracted also by the rich booty In the shape of fresh 
meat, pemmican and robes which the great buffalo 
plains afforded them, they had with their meager 
outfits of carts, horses and dogs, crossed over into 
the United States territory, and 1,200 of them, per 
haps, men, women and children, had located on the 
west bank of the Red River of the North. 

Further to the south, along some of the smaller 
streams, tributary to the Missouri and Mississippi, 
a few retired voyagers had made their homes, hunt- 
ing, fishing and cultivating their small patches of 
ground. 

In the southeast, the present Washington County, 
or, as it was, St. Croix—that fragment which had 
come to the Territory from Wisconsin upon her 
organization as a State—were settled, possibly, twenty 
or thirty farmers, originally attracted to the coun- 
try by the lumbering interests further to the north— 
Maine men, most of them. In this section the 


present flourishing city of Stillwater, then in Its 
infancy, was being stirred up by that spirit of 
enterprise which still moves it and has made it what 
it is. 

In and around St. Paul, In what Is now known 
as Little Canada, were a few Canadian French, 
100 at the most. Our beautiful sister city, Minne 
apolis, had not as yet seen the light, except that 
portion of it on the east bank of the river, then 
known as St. Anthony, and where were grouped a 
few houses and one saw-nill. 

Thus, throughout all this region, as you see, the 
population was extremely sparse. You will better 
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The veteran pioneer and statesman. first Territn ial Governor 
of Minnesota. 





E.G. VALENTINE, OF BRECKENRIDGE, MINN., 
Who delivered an address on the Red River Valley. 


realize this when I tell you that in August of 1851, 
two years later, when traveling to Pembina across 
the country from Sauk Rapids by the Red River 
trall to where the Bois de Sioux enters the Red 
River, thence north a distance, in all, of 400 miles, 
after crossing the Mississippi, with the exception of 
our Own party, we saw not one human being—white, 
red or black. 


THE RED RIVER VALLEY. 

A very careful and thorough presentation of 
the characteristics and resources of the Red 
River Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota, 
was made by a paper read by E. G. Valentine, of 
Breckenridge. The following is a brief abstract: 


The Red River of the North has been facetiously 
described by one of our rising prose writers as “not 
as wide as the Amazon, not as deep in its bed as the 
Colorado, nor as shallow as the Platte; not as long 
as the Mississippi, not as clear as the Uruguay, not 
as muddy as the Missouri, not as mighty as the 
Niagara; not as broken as the St. Lawrence, nor as 
picturesque as the St. Louis, nor historic like the 
Hudson and the Rhine, nor romantic like the Beaver 
kill and the Mohawk, nor told in song like th: 
Suwanee and the Danube; not battle-stained like the 
Ttser and the Tiber; not fed with mountain snows lik« 
the Columbia and the Frazer; not lined with as dens; 
a population as the Thames and the Seine; not favored 
with Government aid like the Tombigbee and Noxu 
bee, yet it cuts somewhat of a figure in the Western 
hemisphere and knows its own business.” 

The Red River has a current of three miles 
more per hour, and its waters are pure and whol 
some. Most excellent water can be obtained at a 
depth of from fifty to 100 feet in most localities 
Flowing wells are very commonly obtained at that 
depth, and at an average cost of $50 to $100. No 
difficulty need be experienced for lack of good water, 
both for stock and for household purposes. 

The most marked feature of the Red River Valley, 
and that which has made the country world-famous, 
is the remarkable productiveness of the soil. I be- 
lieve I can say, without fear of successful contra 
diction, that there is no part of the earth’s surfac 
of equal extent that has a natural soil of greater 
productiveness or more suitable for agricultural pur 
poses. This soil consists of a very rich black loan 
eighteen inches to many feet in depth, with a sub 
soil of yellow clay. It is so rich in the elements 
which produce vegetation as to seem to be almost 
if not quite, inexhaustible. Grains have been raised 
on those lands for twenty-five years in succession 
and the crops this season are even more abundant 
than usual. No finer wheat is raised anywhere tha: 
in this valley. Red River Valley wheat has becon« 
famous the world over, and is in demand at the hig 
est prices in every important market. What this so 
does for wheat, it also does for all other farn 
products. 

{ have been asked frequently why it is that the 
crops of the valley have never yet been destroyed by 
drought, as often happens in other localities; why it 
is that, with no greater rain-fall in the valley ir 
certain seasons than in localities where crops ars 
destroyed by drought, the crops in the valley thos« 
seasons yield at least sufficient to pay cost of pro 
duction and something more; and my reply has been 
that even a light rain in the valley is a lasting bene 
fit, because the subsoil of yellow clay holds the 
moisture and prevents it from being lost in the depths 
below, and this moisture finds its way back to the 
roots of the grain and keeps the soil In good con 
dition for a considerable time, whereas, in localities 
where the soil is sandy or gravelly, the water soon 
passes through it and there is no lasting benefit 
As a rule, the rain-fall each season in the valley is 
sufficient for an abundant crop, and never, since that 
section was settled, has there been a failure of crops 

I do not claim that the soil of the valley is such 
that careful tillage will not greatly improve it. Ther« 
is no soil under the sun that would not be benefited 
by good treatment at the hands of the husbandman 
The more you cultivate the soil the better will be the 
yield. What I claim is that there is no better soil 
anywhere for agricultural purposes than is to be 
found in the Red River Valley, and that the better 
you treat it the greater and more profitable will b« 
the returns. Such are the advantages which naturé 
has given to the great Red River Valley of the North 
What of the productions of the people who have 
settled in the Red River Valley, and have cultivated 
those lands the past quarter of a century, and what 
of the reward for their toil? 

It was early discovered that the soil contained the 
necessary elements for raising the very finest quality 
of wheat. For this reason, and for the further rea 
son that they could obtain more certain and ready 
returns from this cereal than they could otherwise, 
wheat-raising became the chief occupation of the 
farmer. A large majority of the settlers came to the 
country with very little means; they had to construct 
buildings, purchase necessary machinery and farm 
outfits, and break up the lands. They had neither 
time nor money to indulge in experiments. They 
knew they could raise wheat profitably and success- 
fully, and so wheat-raising became their first and 
chief industry. The profit from this industry has 
enabled the people to establish their homes and to 
surround themselves with the conveniences of life, 
and with many of its luxuries. It has enabled them 
to build and to pay for churches and school-houses, 
and to educate their children. 

But wheat-raising has not alone engaged the atten- 
tion of the people. The soil of the valley is equally 
well adapted for raising all other grains raised in the 
temperate zone. Oats, barley, flax, rye and corn, po- 
tatoes, beets, beans, pease, onions, and garden vege- 
tables of all kinds, are raised in great abundance and 
with good profit. 














There is, to my mind, no place today where one can 
make a start in life more easily and secure a compe- 
tency from a small beginning more readily, than in 
the Red River Valley. Those fertile prairies are now 
beckoning to you, hardy and industrious men and 
women of the East and foreign lands. You who are 
honest, industrious and temperate, come and occupy 
he land and be happy and prosperous. I can see, in 
the near future, thousands of men and women who 
ire now penned up in our great cities, with little to 
do and not much to eat, drink or wear, and poorly 
sheltered, out upon these broad prairies tilling the soil 
and living in comfort and happiness. Such are my 
predictions for ‘‘The Agricultural Future of the Red 
River Valley.”’ And, judging from the past, I am as 
confident that my predictions will come true as I am 
that the sun will rise in the East on the morrow. 


A POETICAL INTERLUDE. 

C. W. Hall, editor of the St. Paul 7'rade Jour- 
nal, read the following original poem, entitled 
“The Invitation of the Northwest.” 


I stand ’mid the snow-drifted prairies, 
By rivers ‘neath ice-robes at rest, 
And turn from the dreams of past ages 
From the nations who fed at my breast; 
From cycles of barbarous warfare, 
From labors whose field was the chase, 
From ambitions whose needs die forever 
With the throes of a perishing race. 
With sad pride and joy-lighted sorrow 
For the millions forever at rest, 
I look toward a brighter tomorrow 
For my realm of the Golden Northwest. 


I turn from the picturesque mem’ries 
Of the fierce, wild and passionate past; 
From the rites and the worship of centuries, 
Too savage and simple to last; 

The march of the bison-herds tameless, 
The roar of the prairie-fire’s sweep; 
From the tortures and mysteries nameless, 
From hatreds unending and deep. ‘ 
And the long line of warriors and sages 

Who knew neither mercy nor fear, 
Recedes through the vista of ages, 
Growing dim till the last disappear. 


And I beckon to every nation, 
I summon from every land 
The hordes of that mighty migration 
Which throngs to the old world’s worn strand. 
From Scotia’s grand heather-clad mountains, 
From Norway's deep fiords and blue hills, 
From Gallia’s vine-shadowed fountains, 
And Germania’s valleys and rills; 
From Denmark’s bold shore and the lowlands 
Which Holland holds back from the sea, 
I summon the mighty procession, 
Whose future and hopes lie with me. 


From each shire and city of England, 

From Russia’s huge steppes, and the drear, 
Voleano-swept deserts of Iceland, 

My children are hastening here. 





The Puritan’s sons, and the daughters 
Of Pilgrims and Cavalier take 

Their way o’er the Father of Waters, 
By prairie and forest and lake, 

To join in one common endeavor, 
To mingle as years go and come, 

And boast, as the meed of their labor, 
One language, one nation, one home. 


I have homes for the homeless, and honor 
For him who is lowly of birth; 

I have lands for the landless, and labor 
That bringeth not sorrow, but mirth. 

Rich mines where the bright gold is hidden, 
Broad acres by share never broke, 

Boundless pastures where graze, unforbidden, 
Herds unused to halter or yoke. 

Green meads, where rose, violet and lily 
Bloom, and delicate tendrils entwine, 

And rivers meandering stilly 

"Neath broad bough and clambering vine. 


Come, then, from the o’er crowded cities, 
The perils and toils of the sea, 

From the lands that are barren and sterile, 
To the prairies so fertile aud free. 

From faith lost in blind superstition, 
From hope overcome by despair, 

From the thraldoms of ancient tradition, 
And burdens too heavy to bear. 

Come from misery, servitude, sorrow, 
To fortune and honor and rest, 

Ye heirs of that brighter tomorrow, 
Of my realm of the Golden Northwest. 


Ere long the brief days will grow longer, 
And Northward the life-giving sun 
Send his rays, day by day growing stronger 








HON, THOS. M. DALY, 
Minister of the Interior of the Dominionof Canada, who 
spoke on the resources of that country. 


Till the reign of stern winter is done. 

Soon the white drifts will melt from my bosom, 

And the prairie anemone show 
Her green buds and delicate blossoms 

Where now lies the frost-jeweled snow. 

As the snow melts away in the springtime, 

See the past loves effaced from my breast, 
As I welcome a new race by myriads, 

To my realm of the Golden Northwest. 

MINISTER DALY S ADDRESS. 

Hon. T. M. Daly, Minister of the Interior in 
the government of the Dominion of Canada, at- 
tended the sessions of the convention and was 
one of its vice-presidents. He delivered an able 
address on the natural resources of the entire 
Dominion, from Cape Breton Island to British 
Columbia, dwelling especially on the Province 
of Manitoba, which produced 31,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in 1895 and which has a large area of 
unoccupied and highly fertile prairie lands. Mr. 
Daly’s home is at Brandon and his office at Ot- 
tawa, corresponding closely in its functions with 
that of the Secretaryship of the Interior at 
Washington, having charge of public lands, In- 
dian affairs, and other matters of internal admin- 
istration. He spoke in part as follows: 
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After the confederation of our provinces,—you know 
those Northwestern Provinces in Canada were held 


by the Hudson Bay Company,—after the confedera 
tion those Provinces were taken out of their hands 
When we acquired that territory from the Hudson 
Bay Company it was a dreary, unsettled country 
similar to the Northwestern portions of the United 


States; but there were those who had faith in our 
country and its future, the same as good Americans 
or United States citizens had faith in the progress of 
their country; we believed that a great future was 
bound up in the great Northwestern portion of it. 


We all are apt to stand by our own State or city. That 
is, we are apt to believe that the village we live in 
is the best town, the State we live in is the best 


State; and I am sure you will permit me to say that 


1 believe our country is equal to any of the States rep- 
resented here lo uny one seeking a change of home, 
Manitoba and the Territories in the Northwest will 


olfer great opportunities. 


It is over fourteen and a half years since I went to 


that country,—nearly lifteen years ago,—coming 
through the City of St. Paul and the City of Min- 
neapolis, Which you all know were very small places 
in those days compared to what they are now. After 
a residence of nearly lifteen years | may be permit 
ted, as one of the piones rs, because there was not 
much seitlement there at that time, to say that we 
have made grand and material progress in that 
length of time. You will find people in that country 
largely from the older Provinces of Canada, the same 
as your Northwestern States are peopled largely from 
older or Eastern States of America. And we have 
there also a goodly sprinkling of the Northern lati 


tude of Kurope, a number of your own citizens,—I 
may say in passing that we have acquired over ten 
thousand of your citizens during these last three or 
four years; they have settled in the Alberta District, 
and | am glad to know they are doing well up there, 
and apparently well pleased with the move they lave 
made. Now, Manitoba is identical in climate, condi- 
tions and soil with Northern Dakota. We have our 
Red Kiver Valley the same as you have Mauitoba 
covers seventy-three thousand square wiles of terri- 


tory. We have there homestead laws muc similar 


to the laws you lave here, except this, that we only 
require a man to live for six months in each year on 
the land for three years; and he is required to make 
au oath of allegiance to secure the patent. All that 
is required to ellect an entry, is simply to go to the 
land otlicve or inspector, and every facility is given 
to a man making application for a homestead. 

In addition to Manitoba we have three other North- 
western Provinces beyoud Manitoba—Alberta, Assini 
boia, and Saskatchewan. rhe climate and resources 
of these Provinces are almost identical with the 
Province of Manitoba. We have considerable mixed 
farming in Manitoba. We find that in 184 there was 
an estimated yield in Manitoba of 20,150,815 bushels 
of wheat; that estimate has been very much ex- 
ceeded; and also the estimate in oats We have had 
a magnificent harvest this year. And when I tell you 
all that was raised by twenty-five thousand farmers, 
you can draw your own conclusion as to what the 
yield would be were the whole seventy-three thousand 
square miles cultivated. We have exported this year 
from that country forty thousand head of cattle; 
we have exported some tive thousand sheep and some 
four or five thousand hogs. Those cattle have been 
principally raised upon the ranches of Alberta. If 
we have shipped forty thousand cattle this year, it 
will only be a matter of time till we will ship eighty, 
and so on, until we have placed thousands, even mill 
ious of dollars in the hands of our people up there. 
This is not a bad showing for a country that has 
only been settled since 1881, and only had railway 
connections since 1885. I could speak to you of the 
magnificent rivers and streams we have there, and 
the magnificent air, but my time is limited and the 
subject is a vast one for the short time at my dis 
posal. I have simply outlined to you what we offer 
to those who desire to settle in our country. Our 
laws are well and faithfully administered. Our land- 
lords are most liberal. We have great educational 
advantages and our people are a peaceful, reliable, 
happy and contented people. We hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to people of all kinds and of all 
nations, and will welcome them to our country. 

In British Columbia, the Province that lies to the 
west of the Northwestern territory, we have magnifi- 
cent resources. We have silver, gold, copper, and all 
minerals that go to make up the riches of a country. 

I have not said such about Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Assiniboia, but suffice it to say that the resources 
of those Provinces are as great as those of Manitoba. 
I wish to say to those present here, that we feel 
that this convention is doing a great work. If you 
can only call the attention of the overcrowded cities 
of Europe, and of the people living in the eastern 
portion of Canada, to the great resources that we 
have in this great Northwest,—remember we are a 
part and parcel of this great Northwest,—your work 
will be of lasting benefit. 

In conclusion, let me say that, as a Canadian, I am 
proud to stand here to-day to speak of that little 
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MINING RESOURCES OF MONTANA. 
Judge J. R. Goss, of Billings, spoke on the 
mineral resources of Montana. The following is 
an extract from his interesting address: 
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W. B. JORDAN, OF MILES CITY, MONTANA 


Member Northwestern Immigration Association, and a lead- 
ing promoter of irrigation in the Yellowstone Valley. 
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people in our country are such that we were not con- 
tent with a good thing, but must push on until we 
find other sources of wealth We commenced to 
mine copper by the million there we have pro 
duced it by the million each year, until last year 

e produced seventeen millions of copper, a total 
from the time we commenced of one hundred and 


ons of dollars. Take all told, 





we have added to the wealth of the world’s metals 


something r six hundred millions of dollars. I 
in only give you a general statement, but I think 

it s all you desire. I do wish, however, to 
talk upon another point in the way of mines and 





JUDGE JAMES RK, GOSS, OF BILLINGS, MONT, 
Who spoke on the mineral wealth and development of 


Montana. 
erals that is the way of co I recognize the 
fact, and I think many of you here do, that the 
question of fuel in all this great Northwest is one 
f the most vital interest to every intending immi 
rant. Not only that, but to those who already o« 


yy these vast Territories. In that behalf, I desire 
» say that, of the twenty-three counties in our 
State, coal has been found in nineteen of them. It 
is such that in some parts it may be reduced to coke, 
ind we se considerable of it irselves Not only 
that, but we find that Red Lodge, a mining town 
rown up de 





of some fifteen hundred people, has 
voted solely to the production of coal to sell. Judg- 
ing from my own experience and comparing with the 


coal of Ohio, of Illinois, of Indiana, my judgment is 


S. H. HALL, OF MINNEAPOLIS, 


The eloquent advocate of potato farming and of ertending 
to the South the market for Northwestern potatoes. 








that it is far superior, and it can be mined a: 
placed on board the cars for per ton. As th 
outgrowth of all these matters, we find other | 
terests have grown up in Montana. We have t 





cattle interests. We have our sheep interests, wh 
were reverted to by Mr. Clinton of Montana th 
morning, and it is an interest which has grown up 
there to immense proportions. That business we als 
conduct into the millions, because we have follows 
it a number of years until we have, from that sour 
alone, added to our revenue by the home consump 
tion, together with the amount which we have tak« 
to foreign markets, thirty-nine millions of dollars 
And in this connection I desire to say that in add 
tion to the statement made by Mr. Clinton this mor: 
ing, when he spoke of the amount of assessable proj; 
erty within the State of Montana, is this fact, that 
under the statutes of the State, the valuations 
the mines do not appear. You may recall the fa 
that he stated that our assessed valuation was twe 
ty-one millions of dollars. As a matter of fact, the 
Anaconda properties themselves are placed upon the 
stock markets, and as reliable stocks, and fixed at 
thirty millions of dollars. That is, I say, owing to 
it provision made by the State of Montana to ¢ 
courage the department of mines, and hence thes« 


immense properties do not appear upon the assess 


ment role As an outgrowth of all these matters 
gentlemen, there has grown up something which | 


find has been striven after by all representatives fron 
the different States, and that is a market. We hav: 
in these people who are living there; in these delvers 
in the ground and in the bowels of the earth; thes« 
men who are e1 red in the various kinds of busi 
ness,—we have found in these people a market Wi 





find the prosperous City of Helena, a town of twenty 
thousand; Butte, a town of thirty-five thousand peo 
ple; and we find that these people create a mark 
for all the products of our State. It may appear 
strange to you, yet not as strange as it might lx 
but, as a matter of fact, we do not raise the flou 
which we consume in our State. We do not rais« 
the pork, nor the bacon, nor the ham which we 
consume there; in fact, we raise only 60 per cent of 
the flour which we consume; and we want good 
hard-working, earnest men to come out there ani 
help us to raise this other balance of 40 per cent of 
flour; help us to raise this other 90 per cent of pork 
and other products which we consume there; we 
want people to come out there and help us raise th 
00 per cent of the lard that we use there. We want 
people to come out there and get the benefit of thes« 
market places which we have established there. And 
do not think for a moment that we have not the 
land, because the statistics which come from the 
commissioners’ office show tnat we have magnificen 
lands, thirteen hundred and thirty millions of acres 
which are susceptible of cultivation if we can get 
the water on them. 

Now, gentlemen, do you wonder that you find In 
the commonwealth of Montana a class of people who 
are prosperous, a class of people who are coming 
down here to extend a helping hand to the people 
in the East who may wish to share with us our 
prosperity and help us build up homes and cities 
there? We want men there who are energetic and 
intelligent; we want men to come out there who 





N.G, LARIMORE, OF LARIMORE, N. D,, 


A North Dakota bonanza farmer,and Member Northwest- 
ern Immigration Association. 
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are ready and willing to work with us, and who are | for instruction, experimentation and dissemination of 


law-abiding citizens. 

we wish to have come and dwell and stay with us, 

and we will say that we will do them good. 
POTATO FARMING. 

S. H. Hall, of Minneapolis, spoke extempora- 
neously on ‘‘Potato Farming” in a way which 
developed not only a thorough knowledge of the 
industry and the details of the business resulting, 
but great erudition, splendid command of lan- 
guage and more than common oratorical enthusi- 
asm and power. He rapidly sketched the recent 
adoption and phenomenal increase of potato 
farming in the Northwest, and aptly stated that 
the potato is to the temperate clime what the 
banana is to the tropics, the most easily pro- 
vided food of man. He adverted briefly but 
effectively to the fact that the very large crop 
raised this season gave the people of the North- 
west an opportunity of introducing this vegetable 
into Southern markets not hitherto material 
purchasers of this vegetable, and that, had it 
been possible to get transportation at rates on 
the same basis as lumber, hay, grain and other 
staples, millions of bushels given away, fed to 
stock, or allowed to rot ungathered, could have 
been sold at a small profit, and thus have opened 
up an enormous and steady future demand. Mr. 
Hall was undoubtedly right when he declared 
that the failure to thus use this enormous and 
splendid crop was a great ‘misfortune, and that 
such an Opportunity would be very unlikely to 
present itself again for years to come. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Speaking on this theme, J. B. Power, of the 
Helendale Farm, Richland County, North Da- 
kota, who is one of the trustees of the Agricult- 
ural College at Fargo, said: 

The dominant industry of our Northwest has been, 
ind always will be, that of agriculture; success ot 
failure of that great industry means much to all who 
are dependent on it. Agricultural education is of 
particular and practical value at this time of chang 
ing conditions, that demand the service of the best 
intelligence to make the work of agriculture a suc 
cess. This education is one that is especially adapted 
to the industrial needs of the agricultural classes, as 
it gives special technical, practical preparation for in 
telligent work on the farm, a preparation that will 
carry with it the same earnestness, delight and en 
thusiasm that attaches to work in all professions re 
quiring investigation and experiment to make them 
successful. The importance of the agricultural indus 
try of our country and the value of special education 
in relation to it, is especially recognized by the Gov 
ernment in making annual appropriations, in the sum 
of nearly two millions of dollars, to aid in the sup 
port of agricultural colleges and experiment stations 





H. C. MCNAIR, OF 8ST. PAUL, 
Treasurer Northwestern Immigration Association. 


Those are the kind of people | 








knowledge gained for the special benefit of the agri 
cultural classes; in fact, it is the only industry thus 
directly fostered by the Government. This certainly 
emphasizes the fact that a high degree of culture 
can be in perfect accord with the life and work of 
a farmer, and the farmer can recognize the further 
fact that special education in his line of work broad 
ens the scope of his opportunities, dignifies his labors 
and shows to him the possibilities of profit in lines 
never before recognized. 

In the early settlement of our Northwest it was sup 


posed that nothing but wheat could be raised, condi 





HON. J. B. POWER, OF HELENDALE FARM, N.D., 


Who spoke on the subject of agricultural college education 
in North Dakota, 


tions favoring the idea. Wheat-fields increased in 
number and area, working westward with the build 
ing of the great transcontinental railways now cen 
tering in this city; wheat became the dominant crop; 
men of capital saw in it great promises of gain; 
bonanza farms were opened and operated; no special 
education seemed necessary to fit one for the work 
of this so-called farming; it needed only plenty of 
eapital, the use of machinery and the management 
of men. For a time all worked well. Land was 
cheap, new and rich, climatic conditions were favor 
able, home and foreign demand required all that was 
raised and prices were good. But of late years som«e 
of these conditions have changed. We now find re 
duced fertility of soil on long-cultivated fields; more 
varied climatic conditions; competition by the newly 





E. ©. GRIDLEY, OF DULUTH, 
Who spoke on iron manufacturing in Minnesota. 


developed wheat-fields of Russia, India and Argen- 
tina; and reduced prices without corresponding re- 
duction of cost of production all combine to force 
farmers of all classes to study the ways that will 
best meet these changed conditions. Their study is 
now in the lines of how to make “two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before;’’ two bushels where 
but one grew before; the better preparation of ground, 
the composition of soils, more careful selection of seed, 
renewal of fertility; the raising of live-stock, the 
further development of the dairy industry; all looking 
to decreased but better tilled areas, reduction of ex- 








penses and smaller but more assured profits. It Is 
right here that the value of agricultural education is 
recognized, and it is within the scope of agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations to teach what is now 
sought to be known. 

They are for the purpose of affording practical edu 
cation in agriculture and the sciences that bear di 
rectly on all industrial arts and pursuits—the appli- 
cation of science to practical agriculture in the field 


The work of the experiment stations is in the lines 
of investigation of what the farmer, under the chang 
ing conditions that now govern his work, should 


know. 


MINNESOTA IRON. 
E. C. Gridley, of Duluth, was called upon to 
discuss ‘‘The Iron Industries of the Northwest.”’ 
He said in part: 


Contrary to the general situation, the deposit of the 
Mesaba Range is horizontal, lying under the grass 
roots, so that a man with a horse and plow may turn 
up shipping ore. In his opinion the Almighty had 
concealed that Mesaba deposit until the present time 
for a good purpose It cost thirty-five cents per ton 
to mine and load it, eighty cents to take it to the 
lake, and another eighty cents to take it to Cleveland, 
to say nothing of the tariff to Pittsburg, the cost of 
There 


somewhere, and the 


manufacture, and then the return charges 
was a great waste of money 
Lord, in making that deposit, had not intended that 
there should be such a waste This great loss might 
be overcome. To-day the people of Minnesota were 
getting from $1 to $1.25 per ton out of the ore, while 
the people of Pittsburg were getting from $8 to $200 
per ton out of the same ore. If the people of the 
Northwest took proper advantage of the situation, 
they would get the $8 or $200 per ton. At the pres 
ent prices of coal here, the iron could be more cheap 
ly manufactured right here than in Pittsburg. The 
advantages in rates—of coal over iron—made it actu 
ally cheaper to manufacture here than in Pittsburg 

Mr. Gridley then refered to the probability of the 
great saving in the cost of reduction of ores by elec 
tricity, and, in the event of the improvement of this 
process, Duluth would have an enormous advantage 
through her great water-power, soon to be developed. 
He also proposed a sort of local option law, whereby 
each city in the State might vote to exempt manu 
facturing concerns from taxation for ten years. This 
would bring to the Northwest the manufacturing in- 
dustries to which it was entitled. 


SOUTH DAKOTA PRODUCTS. 
W. F. T. Bushnell, of Aberdeen, editor of the 
Dakota Farmer, gave the following figures on the 
productions of South Dakota, taken from the re- 


R. A. KIRK, OF ST. PAUL, 
Chairman of the St. Paul Chamber of Commerce delegation 
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port of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington 











rhe vy lf f cor wheat and oats 1 the States 
ed Ss 
Kansas $45.00 per capita 
Nebras 40.00 per capita 
lowa . 18.00 per capita 
» i ) l 56.00 pe r capita 
rhe est tes 4 f 1802, from the sam«¢ 
authority, showed s follo for corn, wheat, oats 
1 flax 
Nebraska , $58.00 per capita 
Kansas 66.00 per capita 
lo i 40.30 per capita 
2 D , 02.00 per capita 
rhe rops rf St) ( riy is good and prices 
ruled considerably higher than in 1802 
According to the reports of Statistician of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., Febru 
LSt) e values f in lowa 
very sts sta } ites, Was 
$116.66 for ery resident of the ad 
} gy SS s 1 was Ss 5 vs f l ses ittle 
she l gs 
BANSAS .cccccccecs $89.41 p capita 
N 1 per cap 
>) ib ") > " 
The report of Feb iry Si4, just published, vs 
\ ( i s f | \ is $103.00 per capita 
In adjoining States as follows for horses, cattle 
s p and } 
Kansas ..+.$75.00 per capita 
Nebras ' 82.00 per « ipita 
South D i v0.00 per capita 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 

Ellis G. Hughes, of Portland, Oregon, whose 
topic was the Pacific Northwest, was for several 
years an active promoter of immigration into his 
State as chairman of a bureau of immigration 
sustained by subscriptions made, for the most 
part, by the enterprising business men of Port- 
land. He spoke in part as follows: 


Whe isked to d ribe the character of the prod 

Ss is country 1 1 general way without ide! 

Z é to letails of such special prod 

s, | 1 sa i re is nothing known to the 

p é rhe h Vn ) 1@ semil-tropical Zone 

i t e g vn s e sé m of this coun 

y grail not a e grow but grown to the great 
est perfection. You can raise soft wheat in the west 
ern part of the cou y, you can raise hard wheat in 


istern part of the country, you can raise apples 





I 1 pears ev yw excel some rf ( 
s is ‘ r mn a littl g e of the u al 
passes s wind-swe] by « ents of a ea | 
l y ev I g into ta W wel 
ele You ’ rais p es, and | say » yo 
without exaggeratior that you can raise prunes out 


ry better than in any other country in 


orld rhe French prune is superior in that 





country to the prune of France; the German prune 

A Ss I l it country to the prune ofl 
Get ) l fact, it may be said of all the fruits 
t in be grown in the temperate zone, there Is 

ere they can be grown equally as Well 

is they in be there. But, now, that needs qualifi 
Again, take the apple The apple of that 

ountry is unsurpassed, unequaled anywhere. The 
p e Pacitic Northwest,—by Northwest I in 
Ore W v ind Idaho,—I say, is ul 
ed y rere but you must not always expect to 
find e sume variety The same variety there is 
superior to the same variety 1 the East You can 
l variety of pears which are grown in 


is equaled anywhere else 
where they grow the same variety The same may 
said of the peach When you take the same vari 
ety of peach grown in the Pacific Northwest, and 
upare it with the same variety in the East, thers 
s pra illy no comparison between them. There 


ire varieties of peaches that do not do well in the 





Pacific Northwest. They are not the finer varieties, 
but ey re what you 1 eall earlier peaches 
W he su come to pears, the pear season is longer, 





ind the pears are much finer than in other sections 


h strawberries anywhere, ex 


I have never seen suc 
‘ t coming from the hot-houses of England. I have 
Se¢ strawberries In Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
grown in hot-houses in England and selling at two 
dollars a pound. I never saw such strawberries any 
vhere else, either in size or in flavor; and when you 


in buy them out there at two cents a pound in the 


market, the difference becomes rather marked. What 
we need iis country, is people. We can raise any 
yg vy grass, any fruit. They raise grass in the 
Willamette Valley that is of such great weight that 
a ton of it is but very little larger in size than 


half a ton of hay anywhere else, and we feed a horse 
on it the same as you would a horse on oats You 
in fatten stock on the wild grasses to the east of 
ie mountain country as fat and as well prepared for 
the market as those stall-fed. I have seen stock in 





W.F.T. BUSANELL, OF ABERDEEN, 8. D., 
Editor Dakota Farmer, who spoke on the resources of South 
Dakota. 





lL. D. HENRY, OF SALEM, OREGON 


Who traveled further than any other delegate to attend the 
convention. 





B. 8. RUSSELL, OF JAMESTOWN, N. D., 
Iho spoke onthe extension of the corn belt northward, 





Eastern Oregon that was just as fine and fat. after 
having been taken to market, fed on the grasses of 
that country, as I ever saw come out of the 
any Eastern State or of Europe. 

Now, as to the production per acre of that country 
I think it safe to say that wheat, with proper farm- 
ing, in the most of that country will run as high as 
from thirty-five to sixty bushels of wheat to the acre 
We have very little country farming. I have know: 
a seven-hundred-acre tract to average fifty bushels 
per acre after being cultivated over ten years. | 





do not mean to say, by any manner of means, that 
that is the average of all that country out there 
There are farms there today that have been farmed 
for the last fifteen or twenty years that are not pro 
ducing more than ten to fifteen bushels to the acre 
I have seen a farm myself, where you would have to 
go down only two or three inches below the surfac: 
crust, that has yielded thirty-seven bushels to the 
acre on the average within the last two years; and 
this has been done without putting any fertilizer upo 
it, simply setting the plow down into the ground 
In the Miss'ssippi Valley, where the frost enters th: 
ground two or three feet, you do not need mucl 
plowing because the frost breaks up the ground 
but west of the mountains it is searcely ever cold 
enough for the frost to come at all into the ground 
It is a very rare occurrence when It penetrates one 
inch. The water pipes of the City of Portland, wher 
I live, which are connected with the houses, ar 
generally laid about six inches under the ground. 
from six to seven inches below the pavement of the 
street, and they have never been known to freez 
That country west of the mountains being damp in 
winter, most of the wheat is planted in the fall, and 
they turn the cattle and sheep onto it to keep it 
eaten down during the winter. The ground, not 
being broken up by the frost, must necessarily be 
broken up by the plow to bring the best results. 
Our orchards are a great source of revenue. Ten 
acres constitutes a fairly good income; probably, if 
it is the proper kind of orchard, it will net seven 
hundred to one thousand dollars a year clear of ex 
penses. I know of one in particular, because I hap 
pen to know the price paid for it two years ago, when 
the orchard was six years of age, about one hundred 


and twenty-five acres. Two years ago—and what 
might be called a full-bearing, because it was at the 
time; they begin to bear almost from the date they 
are planted—the proprietor sold his crop in the or 
chard,—he did not pick a thing off the tree,—as it 
stood, for twenty thousand dollars in coin; that is, 
without any cost to himself whatever. He sold his 
crop for twenty thousand dollars in coin. His orchard 





is this year eight years of That is not a prune 





orchard, it is an orchard of apples, peaches and pears 
It is no uncommon thing that a prune orchard, properly 
handled, properly trimmed, properly cultivated, will 
yield, one year with another, one hundred dollars 
per acre in clear profit over and above all working 
charges. It has been known to run to five hundred 
dollars per acre, but that is not common. These ar 
very exceptional cases that run to five hundred dol 
lars, but not exceptional when they run to one hun 
dred dollars, and that in an ordinary year with low 


prices. 
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AS ITHERS SEE US. 

“T have enjoyed THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for the 
last three years very much.’’—D. H. Beecher, President 
Union National Bank Grand Forks, N. D. 

“Tne NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is a magazine that will 
appeal to all interested in the development of the 
Great Northwest.’’—Minneapolis Tribune. 


“THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE has done more to build 
up North Dakota than any other publication in the 
country.’ —The Enderlin (N. D.) Journal. 


Tak NORTAWEST MAGAZINE is a handsome publica- 
tion, full of good reading, and doing much good in 
bringing the Northwest resources into notice.—Dun- 
seith (N. D.) Herald. 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is always filled with 
interesting matter relative to the Great Northwest 
It is a beautifal publication and should be in every 
home.—W. J. Burmtt, Manager Northwestern Hide and 
Fur Company. 


No journal is doing more for the Northwest than 
Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. It is finely illustrated 
all the time, and its articles are such as to command 
the attention and interest of the Eastern reader.- 
Mandan (N, D.) Pioneer. 


“The December number of THE NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE, containing an illustrated article on the Spokane 
Fruit Fair, is, in my opinion, alike creditable to the 
magazine and to ourselves, and will, I am sure, result 
in much good to this section of the country. Follow- 
ing so closely upon the Immigration Convention at 
St. Paul, it will operate as an endorsement of the 
representations made by the delegates from Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho.”—H. Bolster, Secretary Spokane 
Bureau of Immigration. 
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The placer mines of Montana were discovered 
in the early sixties and were exceedingly rich. 
When the fame of new diggings went abroad, 
miners from all parts of the world flocked to 
them and the traders and money-changers fol- 
lowed in their wake. Towns,—usually called 
cities,—such as Virginia City, Blackfoot City, 
Reynolds City, etc., sprang up like mushrooms, 
and vanished almost as quickly when the diggings 
ceased to yield. Every man was a millionaire 
either actually or protentially, and money was 
no consideration. The common priceof a needle 
was twenty-five cents, and other things were in 
proportion. ‘It was not ze needle, but ze freight 
on ze needle,” that cost. Indeed, a quarter was 
the smallest coin in circulation. Those were 
the halcyon days of the Far West, and “I don’t 
reckon them times will ever come agin.” 

It was in Beartown, one of the richest of these 
ancient placer camps, that my first summer in 
Montana was spent. The time had been when 
the town boasted fifteen hundred voters. There 
were miners, merchants, lawyers, doctors, saloon- 
keepers and gamblers. Every profession was 
represented except the ministerial. I never 
heard that there was ever a minister in the 
place or a religious service of any kind conducted 
there. But before my time the glory of Bear- 
town had passed away. Gradually, as the dig- 
gings began to yield less abundantly, the miners 
dropped away until there remained only those 
whom the tide of prosperity, in rushing past, 
had left stranded. 

From the Northern Pacific station, Beartown 
lies seven miles up a winding canyon, which, 
when I first saw it, was glorious in the beauty 
and freshness of June. There was a good road, 
for Beartown still boasted a post-office and the 
road was kept in repair by the county. But the 
beauty of the day and of the scenery so charmed 
me that I would have had little disposition to 
criticise the road, even if it had been poor. The 
little stream, upon whose space in the canyon 
the road encroached and which it crossed and re- 
crossed, was fringed with alders and dwarf 
maples; the steep sides of the mountains were 
carpeted with a delicate light-green grass, and 
there were flowers of all kinds in profusion. 
After a ride which was not half long enough, 
the driver told us that at the top of the next 
rise we could see Beartown. Well, the canyon 
expanded, giving an oblong, irregular space of 
about three acres, on either side of which the 
mountains rose abruptly. Hugging the mount- 
ains on one side was a row of dilapidated log 
buildings, in front of which was a board side- 
walk. Close to the mountain on the other side, 
ran the little stream. This was the ‘‘town;” and, 
to me, the sight was novel in the extreme. 

About one hundred feet up the mountain-side, 
each surrounded by a rude picket fence, were 
six graves, the last resting places of men who 
had found only death where they sought for 
fortune. All had died violently, and, so far as 
I was able to learn, even their names were for- 
gotten. Perhaps there are mothers or wives 
who are watching and praying for some of them 
yet! 

The inhabitants of Beartown and its immediate 
suburbs consisted, in my time, of sixteen people. 
There were, besides, three cows, quite a number 
of chickens, one goat, and the old mule that had 
packed the first load into the camp twenty-six 
years before. This last animal deserves special 
mention, on account of her “staying qualities” 





if not on account of her elegance and speed. She 
was the main-stay of the camp when an animal 
was needed either for riding or for packing, 
being the only representative of the equine 
species kept there. In the winter, hay enough 
for her use, at least, was brought in, but the 
cows were driven out to the ranches. In the 
summer they all browsed upon the steep sides of 
the mountains. 

There were two women in the town—one Ger- 
man and one Irish. The German woman had a 
husband and three children; the Irish woman 
had four children and was a widow. They were 
not on speaking terms, during my stay in the 
place. Being rivals in society, I suppose, caused 
jealousy. Excepting the store-keeper, the rest 
of the sixteen inhabitants of Beartown, and also 
the men who used to come in on Sundays for 
their mail, were miners of various nationalities, 
ages, and degrees of prosperity. I was a little 
disappointed in these people, for I had expected 
to find, in the Western mountaineers, men who 
cared nothing for conventionalities and thought 
only of liberty, justice and equality. Instead, I 
found them most devoted slaves of Mrs. Grundy, 
as that worthy lady’s maxims were interpreted 
in Bear Gulch. They were intelligent, however. 
nearly all of them reading two or three good 
papers each week, and all were polite and defer- 
ential to me. The best ground of the vicinity 
had long been worked out, so that these miners 
were obliged to content themselves with returns 
that would not have been looked at in the palmy 
days of the place. Many of them barely eked 
out a precarious existence. 

The oldest inhabitant of Beartown was a 
Spaniard, handsome, courtly and cosmopolitan, 
He was the first, last, and for many years the 
only, merchant of the place. Well educated, 
and in his youth having been a great traveler, 
his twenty-six years in an isolated mining camp 
had not taken from him something of the ele- 
gance and dignity of the hidalgo. His one fault 
was an inordinate fondness for “‘tapping the ad- 
miral,’”’—to use his own expression,—a habit that 
had wasted his substance and ruined his bodily 
health. Why he had stayed so long after his 
store had ceased to be profitable, wonld be hard 
to say. Perhaps he loved the place—perhaps 
he had no courage to leave the spot where the 
best years of his life had beenspent. He died 
soon after I left. 

There was not what could properly be termed 
a young man in Beartown. Nearly all of them 
were really middle-aged, but prematurely old. 
Some of them had most pathetic histories. Jus- 
tice Brock had posed as an elegant gentleman. 
He arrayed himself in costly apparel and, each 
day, fared as sumptuously as the markets of the 
town permitted. He was a man of parts, too, 
and well educated—a college graduate, I believe. 
But a series of misfortunes, ending ina stroke of 
paralysis, had sapped his energies until he be- 
came the very wreck of his former self. Only 
his pride remained with him tothe last. Clothed 
in rags and living in filth and sometimes in want, 
he refused all assistance, even when reduced to 
potato-parings for food. The end came tragic- 
ally. He had been to town and was making 
his way home upon the track. He either did 
not hear or did not wish to heed, the approach- 
ing locomotive, and he was crushed by the wheels. 

A more cheerful picture of life in Beartown 
was furnished by Mr. Huntly, who was the dude 
of the place in my time. He had nothing of the 
appearance of fallen greatness, but seemed to 
have been always the contented and self-satisfied 
creature that he then was. I don’t think he 
possessed a full suit of clothes; anyhow, if he 
owned a coat he never wore it. But he sported 
a cane. His daily amusement was to place his 
hat on one side of his head, put an unlighted 
cigar in his mouth—I think he kept it for show 





and smoked a pipe in private—and walk up the 
street, swinging his cane and blissfully conscious 
of being the observed of allobservers. He bailed 
from the land of wooden nutmegs and steady 
habits, and I have heard him tell how he re- 
turned there once upon a visit, and how his 
relatives wanted him to marry and settle down. 
But he declined. The effete East was too slow 
for him. I failed to see anything ‘‘fast’’ about 
his life in the wild West, but, so long as he 
thought it so, it was all the same to him. May 
he live forever. 

Of my other friends in Beartown I can speak 
but briefly. One was a gentleman whose ma- 
ternal ancestors belonged to the Cherokee nation. 
I first saw him on our jcurney up, walking and 
carrying a large bouquet. Later on I walked 
boldly down Main Street with him, in the face 
of the day and two or three people. I heard him 
explaining afterward that it occurred by acci- 
dent, he entirely disclaiming any design on his 
part, a disclaimer that was not very flattering to 
me. Nevertheless, I forgive him and will still 
say that the world contains few truer gentlemen 
than that same gentle Cherokee. 

Another Beartowner whom I particularly re- 
member was a little, funny old Irishman. I 
visited him once in company with my pupils, 
and he gave us a real Irish welcome. Although 
there was scarcely standing room for the three of 
us, 80 full was it with old clothes, mining tools, 
dish-cloths, cooking utensils, newspapers and 
numerous other articles in the utmost confusion, 
he insisted upon our entering the cabin. Very 
few of the bachelor miners are good housekeep- 
ers, but in badness of housekeeping this man ex- 
celled them all. He was a valiant man and brave, 
however, for he slew with a crow-bar a really 
large and ferocious-looking mountain lion that 
was endeavoring to rob his hen-roost. 

Only a few more years were needed to complete 
the utter desolation of Beartown. The German 
family removed to obtain schooling facilities for 
their children; the Irish widow married a pros- 
perous rancher of an adjoining valley; some of 
the miners died and some sought diggings else- 
where, and now only the ruins with which man 
marks the earth, remain to show the place that 
was once an E| Dorado. E. W. S. 

Livingston, Montana. 





THE LAVA OF IDAHO. 


Ages ago a vast river of fire poured down the 
center of the State of Idaho. This river con- 
sisted of molten lava, was 400 miles long, 100 
miles wide, and from 300 to 900 feet thick. Across 
the corpse of this mighty river of*fire a river of 
water has slowly cut a channel in several places. 
Born in the melting snow of the majestic Tetons, 
the Scientific American avers, this river has cut 
its way for hundreds of miles through lava beds, 
in its course tumbling over numerous precipices 
until the great climax is reached at Shoshone 
Falls, where this mighty river makes an awful 
leap of 210 feet, a magnificent spectacle, in 
marked contrast to the desolate country on 
either side. 


PERPETUATING THEIR MEMORY. 


The New York Sun emphasizes the fact that 
the great monuments of the Indian race, which 
is disappearing from this continent, exist on our 
maps in the names of the States, streams and 
mountains. A small number of Indian words, 
such as tobacco, tomato, succotash, moccasin and 
toboggan, have been adopted in our language, 
but the Indian terminology is preserved almost 
altogether in geographical names, and most of 
these are found in the States admitted since the 
Union was formed. Only two of the original 
States bear Indian names—Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, while of the latter States over 
twenty are named in honor of the red men, 
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ENOCH WATKINS’ MOURNIN’ LETTER. 


By Herbert Bashford. 


‘*Yew folks don’t git no letters tonight; nothin’ 
but circ’lars, plague take ’em! It does beat all— 
th’ stacks an’ stacks of circ’lars a body has to 
bother with, when they don’t amount to a hill of 
beans! Sometimes I feel jest like tossin’ ’em 
into the bay. They’re only a nuisance to me an’ 
a aggrivation fer them they’re fer. What store- 
keepers wants to spend stamps fer a sendin’ out 
th’ pesky things, is more an’ I kin understan’, 
It shows pore business policy, in my opinion, and 
I wouldn’t do it.” 

With these remarks the widow Royle, post- 
mistress of Springhaven, peered disgustedly 
over the rims of her spectacles at the great heap 
of manilla envelopes lying on the desk before her. 
Then, after rubbing her bony hands together, 
she drew a heavy sigh and proceeded with the 
distribution of the evening mail. 

The fact that they stood an excellent chance of 
receiving nothing of more importance than a 
printed slip from a mercantile house, by no 
means lessened the anxious interest of the half- 
dozen roughly-clad ranchers who leaned against 
the fire-wood counter of the little grocery watch- 
ing the old lady’s every movement. She scruti- 
nized the address on each envelope for several 
moments, putting on an expression of extreme 
severity, when she would read aloud the name of 
the one to whom the missive was sent in adrawl- 
ing, nasal tone. She always attributed this tar- 
diness in ‘‘making out” the addresses to her 
failing eye-sight, but it was generally surmised 
by the country folk that it was due entirely to 
her slight knowledge of chirography. 

“Tt makes me so tarnal mad,” she said, frown- 
ing sayagely and turning up the wick of the di- 
minutive lamp, on the shelf above, until the 
flame reached the top of the chimney, ‘‘when 
folks don’t make their letters plain. A body 
kint tell half th’ time what they air tryin’ to 
spell. A lot of henscratchin’ is mighty tryin’ to 
decipher, an’, morever, it’s hard on th’ eyes, an’ 
mine hain’t any too good nohow. Now, who in 
th’ world—” exhibiting a letter to her grimy- 
faced onlookers—‘‘would take that scribblin’ to 
mean James Johnson? I’m sartin’ I wouldn’t if 
’*twan’t that I knowed it was from a insurance 
cump’ny he has dealin’s with;—an’ thet, too, 








don’t look no more like Jones nor nothin’, but I 
reckon it’s fer yew, Si,—” handing the missive to 
a tall, angular man who smoked a short, clay 
pipe,—‘‘cause it’s from Portland, an’ yourn’s th’ 
only mail thet comes from there. Dear suz! ef 
here hain’t somethin’ fer old Joe Mace—an’ it’s 
a woman’s handwritin’, too! Like’s not he’s 
scratched up an acquaintance with some old 
maid;—it’s astonishin’ how thet man cavorts 
‘round after th’ wimmen! I dew hope one’ll take 
pity on him, some day, an’ marry him. I— 
What’s this? S-h-a-d—oh, yes!—Shaddle—Shad- 
dle; lives down to th’ Cove—sence his darter 
run away with that low-down Bob Flanders;—an’ 
ef here hain’t a letter fer him—th’ good fer 
nothin’ imp of Satan!—an’ I’ve a mind not to send 
it to him, so I have. A man that'll coax a gal 
to run off with him—her a givin’ up all she’s got 
on yearth fer him—an’ then misuse her, don’t 
desarve a letter, an’ ef ’twa’n’t fer breakin’ th’ 
rules of the United States Gov’ment an causin’ 
th’ Pres’dent trouble, I’d never send it, nuther! 
Yew needn’t laugh, fer I wouldn’t. Ef anything 
I do despise—Watkins! He hain’t here, is he?” 

Her high-pitched voice assumed a lower key 
and grew suddenly tender as she assigned Mr. 
Watkins’ mail to the ‘‘W”’ pigeon-hole. 

**T hain’t seen Enoch this week,” said Jed War- 
mer, whose ranch adjoined that of the before- 
mentioned individual, and who stood nibbling a 
soda-cracker. ‘‘He don’t git around much sence 
—”and he hesitated as if doubtful how to termi- 
nate the sentence—‘‘sence his wife died.” 

*‘Well, pore man, he’s to be pitied. I don’t 
wonder—S-m-i-t-h—here’s a circ’lar fer yew, 
Sam—I don’t wonder he’s lost all heart. Losin’ 
a companion as he did is a drefful thing, an’ no 
mistake. But I low she’s better off. She wa’n’t 
no comfert to herself nor him.—Postal fer yew, 
Jed.—Th’ more unfortunate a wife er husband 
has th’ more th’ other keersfer’em. It’s only 
human nater.” 

“She was all right mentally till thet Advent 
camp-meetin’ last spring,” said Abe Gaynor, 
sending a thin stream of tobacco toward the door. 
“T’ve heered say thet Enoch wuzn’t very good to 
her after she got religion, an’ thet’s why she 
killed herself. Of course, thet’s only heresay.” 





“T don’t believe a word of it—not a word! 
Enoch Watkins was jest as good to her as a 
mortal could be,’’ said Mrs. Royle, with empha- 
sis, as she puzzled, with knitted brow, over the 
address on a newspaper wrapper, ‘‘an’ everybuddy 
as knows him will say th’ same. Many’s th’ 
time, when I’ve asked him ’bout his wife, th’ 
tears would come inter his eyes an’ he’d say he 
didn’t know but mebby he’d have to take her to 
th’ ’sylam; an’ ef he hedn’t keered fer her asa 
man should, he’d a up an’ carted her off to th’ 
’sylam ’n’ got clean shut of her long ’fore she got 
80 crazy she took her own life. Pore man! He 
put up with her carryin’s on, an’ they was drefful 
—a tearin’ her hair an’ th’ likes, an’ screechin’ 
an’ screamin’; an’ nary a complaint did he make— 
nary a whimper. He was so patient I used to 
wonder ef he w’an’t akin to Job. No, Abe—let- 
ter fer yew, Mr. Sallers;—don’t ye swaller this 
gossip "bout folks’ private doin’s, an’ Enoch’s 
specially. I do hate gossips. They allus hit 
on some good Christian t’ scan’lize with their 
lies. Enoch Watkins is above ’em, though 
pore, patient, sorrered man! He-——”’ 

Mrs. Royle ceased her discourse abruptly. 
Her eyes scanned the address on an envelope 
bordered in black—the first of the kind that 
ever entered the Springhaven post-office during 
the four years she had been its mistress. The 
widow examined it, turning it from side to side 
and scrutinizing the postmark critically. The 
silence was unbroken save by the occasional 
shuffling of some heavy, hobnailed boot upon the 
rough floor. 

“Got hold of a jaw-breaker, widder?” asked 
Mr. Gaynor, with a touch of impatience in his 
voice at the length of time she was giving to 
this particular missive when the darkness was 
momentarily increasing and the road to his 
ranch was a rough one. ‘‘Lemme see it. Mebby 
I kin make it out; eye-sight’s good.” 

‘*No, no; I kin make it out, thank ye,” returned 
the widow, her furrowed cheek flushing slightly; 
and with forced unconcern she shoved it into 
the pigeon-hole above her head and continued 
the distribution of the evening mail without 
speaking, except when the delivery of a letter or 
paper to some one of the bystanders required it. 
This unusual quiet on the part of Mrs. Royle was 
noticeable even to the unobservant ranchmen, 
who, as soon as the last piece of mail had been 
distributed, left for their respective homes. 

**A mournin’ letter fer Enoch Watkins,” mused 
the postmistress; ‘ta mournin’ letter fer Enoch 
Watkins. Now, hain’t thet a burnin’ shame! 
More sorrer fer thet pore man; more sorrer. 
Won’t th’ sun never shine fer him? I wonder 
who it’s from? The postmark says ‘Forth Worth, 
Texas.’” 

She again examined the letter, to reassure 
herself on this point, and continued: 

‘*He’s got kin livin’ there, I know, for I’ve 
heered him speak of ’em, ’n’ ef I hain’t mistaken 
his only sister lives there. Yes, I’m sure she 
does. No, she don’t, nuther; she lives somewheres 
in Georgy. It hain’t her thet’s dead. Mebby 
it’s his mother—mebby. He told me his mother 
lived in the South th’ last time he was in th’ 
store, an’ I jest believe he mentioned Texas. 
Now, ef his mother’s dead, whut will he do? Not 
outen th’ shadder of his wife’s orful death till 
another grief tears open his wounded heart. 
Pore, pore Enoch! He was beginnin’ to be th’ 
lease mite cheerful an’ to git a leetle meat on 
his bones, an’ now this will spile it all. But, 
‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,’ an’ I 
guess it’s so, for Enoch’s one of the Creator’s 
chosen ef He has any. An’ I’m th’ one to give 
him this letter. I hain’t got th’ heart to do it; I 
actually hain’t. I—what in th’ tarnal nation ails 
thet light?” 

She gave an almost savage glance at the black- 
ened chimney, from which the smoke was pour- 
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ing, and with trembling fingers turned down the 
wick of the lamp, adding, in a half-whisper, ‘I 
hain’t got th’ heart to do it!” 

Alvira, the thirteen-year-old grandchild of 
Mrs. Royle, was washing the supper dishes as 
the widow, a moment later, entered the kitchen 
from a door in the rear of the store. 

“Any letters for us, grandma?” asked the girl, 
applying a bar of soap to her dish-cloth. 

The postmistress paid no heed to the query, 
but lifted a lid from the stove and, in an absent- 
minded manner, jabbed the poker into the blaz- 
ing chunks of fir-bark. 

“Any letters for us tonight?” again asked Al- 
vira, a little louder than before and turning two 
sharp, black eyes upon the wrinkled visage of 
her grandmother, who continued punching the 
fire without making an answer. 

“Grandma, was there any mail for us tonight?” 
repeated the girl in a shrill tone calculated to 
reach the ears of a very deaf person. 

Slowly the postmistress replaced the lid on the 
stove and, turning to her somewhat irritated 
granddaughter, said, asshe mechanically rubbed 
her spectacles with the hem of her checkered 
apron: 

“Viry, d’ye yew know—did yew ever hear 
Enoch Watkins say where his mother lives?” 

“No, I hain’t,” snapped Alvira, with an angry 
flirt of her dish-cloth. ‘‘I been asking you if we 
got any letters tonight?” 

*“‘No, no!” returned Mrs. Royle, impatiently. 
‘*Now think, Viry; hain’t yew never heered him 
say where his mother lives? Seems like——”’ 

“Pull up my sleeve, grandma,” interrupted 
Alvira, holding out a pink, dripping hand to her 
grandmother; “the plagued thing is always 
slippin’ down an’——”’ 

‘“*An’ yew can’t think where yew’ve heered 
him say——” 

“Grandma! My sleeye! Won’t you please pull 
it up?” 

*Didn’t he say,’ resumed the widow, perfectly 
oblivious to the girl’s request and thoughtfully 
blinking her eyes, ‘‘didn’t he say she lived in——” 

“Texas, I guess,” interposed Alvira, seizing 





“He had deposited his lank form upon a keg of nails.” 








her disobedient sleeye and tugging at it with 
evident chagrin. 

**Yes, I lowed ’twas Texas,’ added Mrs. Royle, 
with a decided nod of her head. 

Alviva had no thougbt on the matter what- 
ever. In her temper she had spoken the name 
of a State, the first that entered her mind. 

‘*Y-e-s, it’s Texas;—Forth Worth, Texas. Yer 
right, Viry. I reckalect, now. So it is—so itis,” 
and the postmistress, mumbling to herself, poked 
the fire vigorously. Alvira had substantiated 
her belief. Beyond a doubt, that black-edged 
envelope contained sad, sad intelligence for 
{noch Watkins. In all probability his loving 
old mother had passed away from earth forever. 
The imaginative mind of the aged widow dwelt 
sorrowfully upon this conjecture. She pictured 
to herself the face of Mr. Watkins as he perused 
its contents, and how the great tears would 
spring from his deep, sunken eyes as he told her 
of his loss. The more she reflected upon the 
matter the more firm was her conviction that it 
was his parent who had died. Nothing could 
strike him a harder blow. The postmistress 
shuddered to think of his grief. 

On the following morning she stood on the 
store-porch tossing, at intervals, a handful of 
wheat from a rusty tin basin to a flock of plump, 
brown leghorns on the gravelly ground beneath. 
Before her sparkled the azure surface of Puget 
Sound, and beyond stretched a line of fir-clad 
hills—over the crests of which the snow-covered 
summit of a great mountain peak was just visible. 
Now and then a leaping salmon flashed a silver 
side above the rippling waters, and a dozen sea- 
gulls screamed and circled in the dreamy, au- 
tumn air. There was a cluster of poppies, like a 
still flame, leaning against the weather-beaten 
picket fence that enclosed the front yard. These, 
together with a few spears of clover, had escaped 
the ravages of her ever-hungry fowls, upon the 
liberty of which she never placed the slightest 
restriction. Her poultry was her greatest pride; 
but, judging by the far-away expression of her 
eyes, as she stood feeding them, one might 
think they occupied only a minute portion of her 
cogitations, and so 
they did. Her mind 
was still in a fright- 
ful state of anxiety 
over the ‘‘mournin’ 
letter” for Enoch 
Watkins. 

“Who knows but 
what it may be th’ 
death of him,” she 
mused. ‘*There’s allus 
th’ last straw. His 
wife’s death—course, 
she wa’n’t his equal in 
interlect ‘fore she 
went daft, an’ ’twas 
a blessin’ to him she 
passed away—her 
death nigh killed 
him; an’ now this— 
this may put sich a 
burden of sorrer upon 
him he won’t be able 
to bear up under it. 
I raley don’t know if 
it’s best to give it to 
him now or a little 
later; but, of course, 
I couldn’t do thet. It 
must be give to him, 
an’ he’ll be down this 
mornin’ fer his mail 
ef he hain’t ailin’.” 

She walked to the 
end of the porch and 
looked up the stony 
road that wound its 





way down the hill-side among thecharred stumps 
and heaps of brush and logs. She saw a wagon 
loaded with cord-wood and drawn by a team of 
sturdy, red oxen coming down the long incline, 
and heard the screech of the wheels as the boy 
driver applied the brake. Farther on she beheld 
a man walking in the direction of the store. The 
figure was so familiar to the widow’s eyes that 
she recognized it even at a glance. There was no 
doubt about the stooped shoulders and swinging 
gait. 

‘‘There he is now!’’ she said, under her breath. 
“Ef he only knowed whut was ’waitin’ him! I 
kint bear to give him thet. I’ll go in the kitchen 
an’ send Viry out. Pore man! My heart bleeds 
fer him.” 

A few minutes later the postmistress, who was 
again nervously poking the fire in the cook-stove, 
heard the door of the grocery open and close and 
the sound of footsteps followed by a cough, evi- 
dently to make his presence known to those in 
the adjoining apartment. 

‘“Viry, there’s someone after their mail, I 
reckon. Won’t yew wait on ’em, like a good 
child? I got to put this bread inter th’ pans to 
onct. It’s light now, an’ no knowin’ how long 
they’ll keep me talkin’ if I go in,” whispered 
Mrs. Royle to the rosy-faced granddaughter, 
who went tripping out into the store without 
making her usual plea of being ‘‘so tired.”’ 

The door stood ajar. The widow listened in- 
tently. Mr. Watkins’ words—‘'Good mornin’, 
Viry!’’ fell upon her ear with a sort of mingled 
pain and pleasure. 

“Ts yer gramma in?” he asked. 

‘“Yes’r. Grandma! Grandma!” called Alvira, 
going to the door. “It’s Mr. Watkins. He wants 
to see you.” 

‘“‘Never mind, Viry; never mind. Ef she’s busy 
don’t bother her,” put in Enoch, hastily. 

“Yew give him his mail, Viry, an’ tell him 
I'll be out presently,” replied the widow, greas- 
ing a bread-pan. 

“T might ’a’ knowed he’d ask for me,” she 
added to herself with a touch of pride; ‘the allus 
does, an’ I’ll jest have to do my best to console 
him, thet’s all.” 

By the time she had put the dough into pans, 
applied the brush to her gray hair and put ona 
clean apron, Mr. Watkins had perused the 
contents of his letter bordered in black. As the 
postmistress entered he had deposited his lank 
form upon a keg of nails and was leaning his 
back against the counter. His thin, care-worn 
face was by no means sad; on the contrary, it 
appeared sunnier to Mrs. Royle than she had 
seen it since the departure of his companion. 
He arose and fervently grasped the hand she ex- 
tended him. 

“Yew got yer mail, did ye, Enoch?” she said, 
puzzled that he did not seem more moved by 
that message of death. 

“Yes; Viry give it tome. She’ll soon be old 
enough to he’p ye ’bout th’ office; she’s growin’ 
like a weed, of late—springin’ right up likea 
tater vine in June weather. She favors yew 
more an’ more—specially ’round th’ nose. Gettin’ 
han’somer ever’ day, hain’t ye, Viry?” replied 
Mr. Watkins, feeling that he had paid Mrs. 
Roylea very delicate compliment. Alvira blushed 
and ran out into the kitchen. 

‘Yes, she’s a likely gal, Viry is. A little 
bashful, but it’s better fer ’em to be thet way ’an 
too for’ard. She’s jest like her maw was at her 
age. Won’t ye come in th’ settin’-room an’ take 
a easy cheer, Enoch?” said the widow, blandly. 

‘*Naw, thanks; I kint stop long. I got to split 
out some stakes to build a new hen-house. Th’ 
old un’s gettin’ too small. Hen’s don’t do well 
when they’re is too many roostin’ together. 
How’s yourn gittin’ on? They look peart an’ 
sassy,” returned Mr. Watkins, tangling his lean 
fingers in thethin growth of beard under his chin. 
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‘They re a heap smarter sence I took to givin’ 
’em boiled feed mornin’s, with a sprinklin’ of 
red-pepper in it. I git from two to three dozen 
eggs a day, but I allow they’!! fall off as moult- 
ing-time comes on.” 

“Yer beatin’ me—beatin’ me. My hens air 
dead sot on settin’, an’ I can’t break ’em up 
nohow.”’ 

Mrs. Royle’s curiosity to know something 
definite regarding Mr. Watkins’ ‘‘mournin’” 
letter was momentarily increasing. She 
loath to broach the subject herself. however, for 
fear of appearing too much concerned in his 
affairs. His demeanor had proved to her mind 
beyond a question that it contained no particu- 
larly sad intelligence, but it had caused her so 
much anxiety that she could not bear the idea of 
thus emaining entirely ignorant of its contents 
She bho »d he would mention it 

“Th res more money in hens 
Sound than any place I know 
Enoch. “I jest got a letter from my sister Lize. 
an’ she says that in Texas hens don’t pay much 
Her an’ her darter is tryin’ tofarmit. Her man 
died some four ago. I reckon that ye 
thought I’d got some bad news, seein’ my name 
on a mournin’ letter?” 

“Thought so? Well, now, Enoch, I don’t know 
when I’ve passed sich a worrisome night as last 
night. I was sartin shore yew had some bad 
news, an’ | calc’lated yer maw was dead, mebby 
I bin so worried, an’ I’m so happy to find ye 
hain’t got sich bad news thet I[—I——”’ 

She stopped, flushed and confused. Mr. Wat- 
kins’ dull eyes lit up with a sudden glow of 


was 


here on th’ 
of,”’ resumed 


year 


pleasant surprise. 
“*Well, well: thet’s too bad 
Sister got some mournin’ paper an’ envelopes 


ye worried so. 
when he died, an’ she’s used ’em ever sence. [I 
never knowed I ’mounted to ’nough fer anybuddy 
livin’ to worry over me,” said Enoch, with a 
quaver in his voice. 

“T take folks’ troubles to heart so,” said the 
postmistress, after a brief silence; ‘tan’, knowin’ 
yew'd gone through so much, I dreaded--I kint 
say how much—to give ye th’ letter. I made 
Viry do it; I didn’t have th’ heart—and thet’s 
th’ livin’ truth!” 

Mr. Watkins sighed deeply and looked down 
at the floor. Mrs. Royle had spoken with no 
smali degree of feeling. 

“Yes, I bin a very lonesome man sence Ma- 
rindy was laid to rest,’’ he said, ‘tan’ I ’preciate 
yer sympathy fer me. Ye’ve give me strength 
to bear it that nobuddy else could.” 

The widow fumbled with the hem of herapron 
At length she said: 

**T bin lookin’ fer ye down to spend th’ evenin’, 
but I ‘low ye hain’t felt like goin’ nowheres. I 
know how itis. I felt th’ same after Hiram left 
me. It’s best fer ye, though, ef yew kin git yer 
mind offen yer trouble.” 

“T know it; I know it. I’d come down long 
‘go, but, to be plain, I didn’t think sich a long- 
faced feller as me ’ud be cump’ny fer anybuddy. 
I reckoned I’d make ye mis’able ef I come, an’ 
so I stayed away,” said Mr. Watkins in a tone of 
mingled melancholy and cheerfulness. 

‘““Now, Enoch!” ejaculated the postmistress. 
‘“Yew make anybuddy mis’able! Th’ very idee! 
I bin rale disapp’inted thet ye never come after 
all my askin’, but ‘lowed mebby yew didn’t 
keer to.” 

‘“Never yew mind,” replied Mr. Watkins, fer- 
vently. ‘“‘I’ll make ye tired of me yit. Ye’ll 
wish I was in Hallafax er Jerrycoo, fore Chris’- 
mus.” 

**T hain’t a feerin,’ Enoch; I hain’t a feerin’,” 
and the widow laughed girlishly. 

‘*There’s goin’ to be preachin’ up to th’ skule- 
house next Sunday evenin’—some man from th’ 
Big Bottom; I forgot his name; an’ p’happs yew’d 
like to go hear him. I’ll come fer ye ef ye do,” 


nervously. 
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pursued Mr. Watkins, awkwardly, surprised at 
his own courage. 

‘‘Nothin’ could please me more, Enoch. Ido 
love to attend meetin’,”’ replied the postmistress, 
glancing at him almost coquettishly; ‘*‘n’ brother 
John’ll be home by thet time, so’s Viry won’t 
have to stay alone. I reckon we best start by 
seven.” 

‘**Yes; I’ll call for ye at thet time, jest like we— 
we was young folks,” said Mr. Watkins, forcing 
a laugh that sent a thrill of delight through the 
heart of Mrs. Royle. 

On the following Sabbath evening, after the 
religious services in the little old school-house 
had been brought to a close, the aged couple 
strolled slowly along the county road toward 
the store. The sky was brilliant with stars and 
the moonlight sifted down through the ever- 
greens like snow. 

“‘Thet was a movin’ sermon, wa’n’t it Enoch?” 
asked the widow, holding tight to his arm. 
“Thet story he told "bout th’ dying sinner an’ 
th’ lake of brimstone made some of them think 
of the jedgement day, I allow. I could jest see 
Zeke Hodson tremmle like a leaf when he come 
to thet. Prob’ly he was a-thinkin’ of th’ time he 
stole old man Howser’s turnips.” 

‘*Well, to be honest, Rebeccy, I didn’t hear a 
half of what he was sayin’. I was thinkin’ ’bout 
my mournin’ letter an’—an’ how it made us sor- 
ter understan’ each other’s feelin’s, ye know,” 
said her escort, with hesitancy. ‘Ef it hedn’t 
bin fer thet we wouldn’t be here tonight.” 

‘*Thet’s so, Enoch,” replied Mrs. Royle, softly. 

And then followed a short silence, broken only 
by the rasping of acricket by the roadside ard 
the dismal toot of an owl from some old fir-top. 

“Yes, I couldn’t keep my mind offen it,” re- 
sumed Enoch. “It learned me that yew keered 
fer me; an’, Rebeccy, thet made me a happy 
man, an’ I bin a wonderin’ ever sence ef—ef’— 
almost choking with agitation—‘tyew keered 
enough fer a plain man like Enoch Watkins to 
marry him. Thet’s what I bin a thinkin’ over.” 

**Well, Enoch,” answered the postmistress in 
a trembting voice, ‘‘I’m powerful glad the letter 
come, so I cud show yelI keered fer ye. I don’t 
know when a mournin’ letter has made meso 
happy. I never heered of one makin’ a match 
afore.” 








— ‘paceiiad 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN.—Tourists making the 
voyage to Alaska now are full of praise for the 
splendid weather and picturesque night scenery. 
The sun seems to rise before ten o’clock at 
night, and tourists and others unaccustomed to 
the phenomenon mope around from sunset to sun, 
rise waiting to get sleepy before they turn into 
their bunks. Even some of the members of the 
steamship crews who are new to the North, have 
made the ludicrous mistake of waiting till dark 
before they turn in, and all at once discover the 
sun coming up in the eastern horizon. 








FORGOTTEN CIVILIZATIONS. 





Referring to the high civilization which ex- 
isted centuries ago in Central America—a civil- 
ization that had been forgotten when Aztec civil- 
ization arose, the Seattle (Wash.) Times speaks 
editorially as follows: 

‘*‘What became of the people who had reached 
that wonderful degree of advancement, we can- 
not tell. Their mighty achievements have not, 
so far as we can tell, produced even the shadow 
of an impression upon the centuries that have 
succeeded them. Yet it is evident that great 
men must have lived and flourished then. There 
must have been schools of learning. There must 
have been great discoveries in art and science. 
There must have been great achievements in 
literature and in arms. We can well imagine 
that the ancient Mayans, as they regarded the 
marvelous structures reared by their genius, 
would never dream that, after a time, the hour 
would strike when their civilization would die 
and when all their grandeur would be covered 
by the creeping vines and tangled masses of 
tropical vegetation. They could hardly have 
imagined that the time would ever come when 
they would be absolutely forgotten. 

It is not easy to imagine anything more ap- 
palling than this fact. We pride ourselves upon 
the achievements of modern civilization; but 
where have we reared structures which would 
stand the gnawing tooth of time, the incess- 
ant forces of destruction, for twenty-five cen- 
turies? 

We have no right to assume that our civiliza- 
tion is more permanent than that which perished 
in Central America, a thousand years before our 
ancestors had been heard of by imperial Rome. 
We have no right to think that an hour will not 
strike which will be the signal for the death of 
our civilization, and that it will not perish like 
that of the Mayans or of the forgotten people 
who built the cities in South Africa, whereof 
traces are found which tell nothing except that 
their builders were great and powerful. 

About twenty years ago an explorer who spent 
much time in Central America thought he dis- 
covered evidence that the ancient civilization 











was overthrown by a long series of terrible 
earthquakes. Such a thing is easily conceivable. 
If the earthquake shock of a few weeks ago had 
been just a little more severe, not a city between 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains would 
have been left standing. Let us suppose that the 
shock had been severe enough to level the cities 
to the ground, and that it had been followed by 
another shock, and that by another, and so on 
for a series of years, with rests of from a day to 
a year or so between, and suppose that the Mis- 
sissippi Valley were isolated from the rest of the 
world as Central America is. Would it not be 
inevitable that its civilization would perish? A 
comparatively small portion of the people are 
—— of what we call our higher civiliza- 
tion. 

Suppose that for thirty years the few per- 
sons who understand electrical science and ad- 
vanced engineering should cease to teach it to 
others,— what would there be left of it? It would 
perish, and so would the science of architecture, 
the art of printing, and of every other material 
achievement which goes to make up what we 
call nineteenth century progress. The last thing 
to go would be the literary faculty, and this 
would preserve in legend and fable the memory 
of the deeds of these days, and relate them as 
those of gods and demi-gods. What happened 
to the Mayans twenty-five centuries ago may 
happen to the civilized races of today. If we 
are asked where our successors will be found, 
the answer is: Where was the Caucasian race 
when the pyramids of Yucatan or the more mod- 
ern structures of Egypt were reared? 
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To Mark a Mountain Grave. 


Lorenzo Grey, J. J. Davis and Robert Crosby 


have left Albany, Or., for the Cascade Mountains. 


on a peculiar mission. Twenty-five or thirty 
years ago a brother of Dr. G. W. and Lorenzo 
Grey was crossing the mountains on the old 
Wiley trail, between the present Lebanon wagon- 
road and the McKenzie route. When on the 
summit, Mr. Grey was taken ill and died. His 
remains were buried at the place. Among those 
in the party was Mr. Davis, who knows the exact 
location. On his recent visit here Dr. Grey 
made arrangements for a tombstone and for this 
trip, which is being made for the purpose of 
placing the tombstone over the grave. 


Feminine Inventions. 


It is interesting to know, in these days when 
women are patenting car fenders and other im- 
portant things, that the early inventions of wo- 
men were all concerned with beauty-producing 
devices. The first thing patented by a woman 
was in 1809 and wasa corset. A dimple producer 
was another invention of early times. A crimp- 
ing pin, which could be used as paper-cutter, 
skirt-supporter, paper-file, child’s pin, boquet- 
holder, shawl-fastener and book-mark, was an- 
other. Perhaps the most amusing invention of 
all was a nose-shaper, a metal shell formed like 
a shapely nose and designed to be worn at night. 
—N. Y. World. 


The Value of Turpentine. 


Turpentine is the best friend housekeepers 
have, and a supply should always be kept on 
hand. It is good for burns, excellent for corns, 
good for rheumatism and sore throat anda quick 
remedy for fits or convulsions. 

It is a sure preventive against moths, a few 
drops rendering garments safe from such inva- 
sion during the summer. 

It drives away ants and bugs from store-rooms 
and corners by putting a few drops on the shelves. 
It effectually destroys bugs and injures neither 
furniture nor clothing. 

For cleaning paint, add a spoonful to a pail of 
warm water. A little in the suds on wash-day 
makes washing easier. 


Open Car Windows. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribwne, 
writing of open car windows and the disagreea- 
ble draft from the same, suggests that screens 
similar to those used in sleeping-cars be provided 
for coach windows, and that only trainmen be al- 
lowed to place or remove them. A lady writing 
to the same paper suggests original tactics by 
the person annoyed: 

‘‘Simply raise your umbrella or parasol in front 
of you, so that the wind, cinders, dust and smoke 
blow from your umbrella on the back of the neck 
of the person who sits by the window in front of 
you. A very few minutes suffices to convince 
this person that the wind is blowing harder than 
he thought, and is very disagreeable and uncom- 
fortable; so down goes the window, and also the 
umbrella, with a quiet smile of gratitude and 
content with the result of self-protection.” 


Pretty Holiday Fancies. 

Prettily designed handiwork will soon com- 
mand much attention from feminine humanity the 
world over, and it may be that something new 








may be found in the following suggestions from 
the Ladies’ Home Journal: For embroidering on 
traveling-cases, says our contemporary, ‘‘I’ll put 
a girdle round about the earth,” or the phrase, 
‘Travelers must be content,” will form a wel- 
come variation upon the perennial ‘‘Bon Voy- 
age.” A button-bag may announce, ‘‘I had a soul 
above buttons.” Embroidered pillow-slips may 
allude to ‘‘The shadow of a dream,” or ejaculate 
“Sweet sleep be with us.”’ A veil-case may be 
marked: 
“Mysterious veil of brightness made, 
That’s both her lustre and her shade,” 

or ‘‘The veil spun from thecobweb.” The pretty 
cloths which are used to keep the ears of corn 
hot, when serving, may be marked ‘“Corne, 
which is the staffe of life,” ‘‘When corne is ripe 
*tis time to reape,” or Whittier’s ‘‘Heap high the 
golden corn.” Bread-cloths are marked, ‘‘Bread 
which strengthens men’s hearts.” 


The Wild Hog of Arizona. 


The wildest of wild hogs live both above and 
below the Yuma, on the Colorado River. When 
the late Thomas Blythe was trying to settle a 
colony at Lerdo, forty-five miles below Yuma, on 
the Colorado, he sent down a large number of 
very fine full-blooded Berkshire and Poland- 
China pigs and turned them loose on the banks of 
the river near Lerdo, where they lived on roots, 
grass, weeds, tules and mesquite beans, bred and 
multiplied, kept fat and filled the low and tule 
lands with a large number of fine porkers. 
Never seeing a human being except now and then 
a lone Indian, they soon became wild, and wilder 
still, and scattered until the wood and lowlands 
were full of them. Notwithstanding that the 
coyotes slaughtered the little ones in groat num- 
bers, they have increased until it is estimated 
that at the present time there are more than 10,- 
000 of them roaming up and down the Colorado 
and Hardie rivers, from their mouths up as high 
as the tide runs, or from sixty-five to seventy 
miles from the gulf. Their range gives them 
the finest of feed—wild sweet potatoes, tules, 
stay-fish, clams, dead turtles, and seaweed along 
the river bank at low tide. They are unmolested 
except now and then by a hunter who finds his 
way down the river.— Mont. Stockman and Farmer. 


Twisting Things Around. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer says ‘‘Australia 
is really the antipodes of the remainder of the 
world in all respects. Summer time comes dur- 
ing the time of European winter; the rising ba- 
rometer indicates rain, and the falling the op- 
posite; the swans are all black and the eagles 
white; the male lays eggs, and has a bill like a 
duck; the native dogs never bark; the serpents 
have tails like fishes and wings like bats; the 
prickly pear grows to be a tall tree, and the pop- 
lars and oaks seldom grow above five feet in 
height; the elm has hairs in place of feathers; 
the birds are without song; the sun is in the 
north at noon; the chief rivers flow inland; the 
pear tree grows a fruit that is beautiful to look 
upon, but which, when ripe, is as hard asthough 
fashioned from the wood of the tree itself; the 
leaves of the trees all stand edgewise and cast no 
shadows; the stone or pit of the cherry is on the 
outside, and must be cracked in order to get at 
the meat; the opossums fly like bats, the king- 
fisher never catches fish, but lives on fruits; the 
pease are poisonous; the oaks bear no acorns; the 
chestnuts are without burr, and, in many in- 
stances, the trees are hollow, with the bark on 
the inside.” 

The Missouri River. 

‘*There need be no alarm over the decrease of 
water in the Missouri River,” said a well-known 
Yankton steamboat captain in reply toa question 
asking his opinion on the subject. ‘‘The average 
depth of water in the Missouri is just as great 





today as it has been any time during the past 
forty or fifty years. I remember when we were 
obliged to abandon our trips and land our freight 
a hundred miles this side of Fort Benton, be- 
cause the water was too low to float the boat in 
the channel. There is a long record of steam- 
boats that were wrecked up the Missouri River, 
because the high water of the spring receded 
and left them high and dry to break up under a 
scorching sun. Among these was the ‘Assina- 
boine’ in 1836, the ‘Chippewa’ in 1859, the ‘Ran- 
kin’ in 1876, and a score of others which I have 
forgotten. Steamboats can navigate the Mis- 
souri River today as well as they could twenty 
years ago, so far as the depth of water is con- 
cerned. In some places the river has been 
widened during the past few years by the wash- 
ing away of the soft embankment. This has 
caused the formation of many sand-bars and led 
to the belief that the river is drying up.”—Bis- 
marck (N. D.) Tribune. 
i oo 
“DER HERBSTWIND RUETTELT DIE 
BAEUME,” 





[From the German of Heine.) 
The autumn winds are blowing, 
And through the branches moan; 
Close wrapped, in darkness mantled, 
1 ride through forest lone 


And riding slowly onward, 
My thoughts speed on before 
And, light and airy, bring me 
Before my loved one’s door. 
The watch-dog bays a welcome 
The candles gleam and flare; 
With clanking spurs my footsteps 
Have stormed the winding stair. 


Within, the ruddy hearth-fire 
A curtained chamber warms; 

There, waits for me my fair one 
I fly to her fair arms 

The night wind sighs in the forest, 
The oak to whisper seems: 

“What wilt thou, foolish rider, 
With all thy foolish dreams?” 

Duluth, Minn. 


——_——___—_ @e 


HE IS THE NATION'S STAFF. 


W. B. Moer. 


God save the honest man! 





Keep clear the steady eyes that see 
More than the little, earthly mg. 
Thou art his strength! Thou art his guide! 
He serves Thee and his country wide. 
God bless the honest man! 
He does his daily task: 
And virtue thrives where he is found, 
And beauty spreads her grace around; 
And underneath his broadened breast 
There dwells in truth a soul at rest: 
What more can mortal ask? 
Truth wears no monkish hood. 
The days are come, the days have been, 
The days, perchance, will come again, 
When baubles coax the fools about 
And many a life is frittered out 
Without a sign of good. 
God bless the honest man!— 
The solid pillar of the day 
That Samson cannot tear away 
His soul is not to buy or sell; 
He serves Thee and his country well: 
God save the honest man! 
Chicago. A. GLANVILLE. 
* 
AT THE CROSSING. 
Each his way on the shore of time, 
Gathering pebbles to toss in the sea; 
Each one building his castle walls 
Your way all unknown to me. 
But, down where our paths in crossing, meet, 
A memory floats in the silent air; 


A smile, a word, a clasp of hand, 
And friendship stood at the crossing there. 


Each his way on the shore of time, 
Wandered we at the close of day, 
Turning the wheels of thought around 
Each in his own peculiar way; 
Leaving the place where our paths have met, 
Journeying each at the turn of will, 
But out of the future steps the past, 
And friendship stands at the crossing still. 
FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 
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Determined to Marry. 


That love laughs at locksmiths is a very old 
and true saying, but not more true than that it 
also defies laws and overcomes all obstacles. 
Glenn O. Roundtree, of Boistfort, Lewis County, 
loved his cousin, but the laws of Washington 
sternly forbade the bans. On Saturday night 
they arrived in Aberdeen, and Tuesday morning 
at 10 o’clock they went out from the Ocosta 
wharf in a skiff, boarded the tug ‘*Traveler,” 
outward bound, and, when five miles beyond the 
bar and on the high seas outside the jurisdiction 
of the State, Capt. Reed, by authority vested in 
him by the United States, performed the cere- 
mony which linked the two lives together.— 
Aberdeen ( Wash ) Herald. 


A Mennonite Courting Custom. 


A curious custom exists among the Mennon- 
ites who are settled in Manitoba. Whena young 
man and young woman desire to become engaged. 
the loyer remains in the home of the father of 
the intended bride for a few weeks before the 
marriage takes place. The object, says the Pilot 
Mound (Man.) Sentinel, is that each of the con- 
tracting parties may become more fully ac- 
quainted with the character and disposition of 
the other while there is yet time to escape from 
what might prove an uncongenial alliance. 
Amongst Canadian lovers, the lady is only seen 
when she is dressed for display and is practicing 
her best behavior. The lover, also, during the 
brief visits that are made, has an opportunity to 
conceal much of his real character, and both are 
sometimes disappointed and deceived. 


Providing for Old Age. 


The Crookston (Minn.) Times states that it is 
customary among some of the residents of Can- 
ada to retire from active life when old age begins 
to creep over them, and to deed their property 
to their sons. A portion of the consideration is 
such as shall tend to make the father’s declining 
years peaceful and happy. This custom is per- 
petuated after they reach the States, and one of 
the pages of Polk County’s records is adorned 
with such a deed. A portion of the provisions 
are as follows: The grantee is to send for a 
doctor whenever needed by the father; is to fur- 
nish a team for the old gentleman to attend 
church regularly and to take him to town at 
least four times a year; beard is to be furnished, 
and the sum of $35 per year for clothing; a cow 
and pony are to be kept, and the list winds up by 
specifying ‘“‘certain articles of machinery, one 
rooster and twelve hens, all to be kept in good 
repair.” 


A North Dakota Wooer. 


As has been remarked upon sundry occasions, 
there is nothing slow about North Dakotans. In 
exemplification it may be said, introductorily, 
that Mike Schingowitz is a resident of Hankin- 
son. There is nothing slow about Mike, with the 
one exception of his name, and that isn’t his 
fault. Not long ago he left his home in Hank- 
inson in search of a wife. He drifted to Neenah, 
Wisconsin, and there found his affinity in the 
person of Miss Sadie Thornton. It is not neces- 


sary to explain the mental processes by which 
he convinced himself that she was his affinity; 
but she was, and Mike set him to work in genu- 








ine North Dakota fashion. So effective were his 
besieging operations, that the young lady capit- 
ulated and surrendered her heart and fortune to 
the attacking force within twenty-four hours. 
The nuptials were celebrated at once. The whole 
affair occupied but a day, and Mike is now on 
the way home to prepare a home for his bride.— 
Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 


A Lost Love. 


The other evening a well-known young man 
of this city, says the Lewiston (Id.) Tribune, 
dropped into the Casino theater and there met 
an old acquaintance—who is a settler on the 
Reservation—from back East. The two strolled 
around, when the rancher pointed to a young 
girl in one of the boxes upstairs and said he 
thought he recognized her. After some parley- 
ing the two went to the box and the young man 
introduced the stranger to the girl. 

“Seems like I have met you before,” he said 
to her. 

‘““Scarcely,”’ 
before.”’ 

The young man, however, thought he detected 
some mystery in the manner of each, and so 
withdrew, leaving them together. Shortly after- 
ward he was rejoined by the rancher, who said 
to him: 

“That girl was my wife.” 

All the wretched story of sorrow and shame 
and sin can be imagined. It had no variations 
and noembellishments. Reared inacomfortable 
home, the girl is now a common beer-woman and 
worse. She left for the Casino branch-house at 
Wardner next day, and the man is making him- 
self a new home near Lapwai. 


she replied. “I never saw you 


After Thirteen Years. 


Thirteen years ago last summer Edward Blew- 
ett and his brother parted on the plains of Wy- 
oming. They parted, not in anger, but with 
the best of feeling. They had been up in the 
Black Hills together, where they had drivena 
herd of cattle over the dreary wastesof Wyoming. 
On their return to Cheyenne the parting took 
place, William going to Leadville and Edward 
continuing in the stock business. 

They had not met, in all these years, until the 
other evening at Hotel Spokane. 

It is one of the ordinary vicissitudes of life 
that families become parted and ofttimes drift 
away from each other to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Frequently they never come together 
again, but in this case it was different. The 
brothers had corresponded, transacted business 
together, and only a month ago Edward leased 
his mine in the Peshastin to William, and it was 
this deal which brought them together once 
more. 

This is how it happened: William came to 
Spokane and, like Joseph of old, knew his brother 
and sat down beside him in the hotel corridor 
and entered into conversation without disclosing 
his identity. In thecourse of conversation, how- 
ever, Edward turned to his brother and said: 

**Your face is familiar. I have seen you some- 
where, but where, I can’t remember.”’ 

Explanations followed, and Edward once more 
greeted his long-lost brother.— Spokane ( Wash.) 
Spokesman- Review. 


A Scene in Oregon. 

Not long ago the sound of a violin induced the 
writer to step into Grissen’s music store, says the 
McMinnville (Or.) Telephone- Register. Over in the 
corner a middle-aged man was playing ‘‘Dixie,” 
while another gray-haired old fellow was keep- 
ing time to the music. They were two old sol- 
diers, a Yankee and an ex-rebel, and they were 
having a small reunion of their own. Impossible 
for them to have been at the dedication of Chick- 
amauga, these two old boys were burying the 








past—the Yankee playing all the old army 
airs of both sides. There was no distinction 
made; ‘‘Dixie” and the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner” 
means the same thing to them now. These two 
men were in the thick of the fight; one followed 
Sherman to the sea, the other followed Lee to 
Gettysburg. ‘‘Here’s one you'll like,” said the 
Yankee, and he started a new one. At the first 
bar a pleasant smile spread over the gray boy’s 
face, and he broke intosong. It was the ‘‘Home- 
spun Dress,” and he sang it to the end, the 
Yankee joining in the chorus. When it was 
finished, the boy who wore the gray, said: ‘*That 
song would have made me go into the bayonet 
charge willingly thirty years ago.” ‘And it 
would have made me meet you half-way,” said 
the boy who wore the blue. 

And then they locked arms and went out into 
the street, with a look upon their faces only pos- 
sible to men who have fought for what they 
thought was right and agreed with the verdict. 
Two typical American citizens and soldiers; both 
willing, old as they are, to battle for what they 
think is right. 

Meeting them again, conversing on the street, 
we listened to their talk. It was about the old 
army days, and the Yankee was telling of the 
time when the rebel and the Union armies were 
opposite each other on the banks of the Chatta- 
hootchee River near Atlanta. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon a band on the Confederate side 
played ‘‘Dixie,” and immediately after the Union 
band played ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” This 
exchange of music continued until dark, when 
the Union band commenced ‘**Home,Sweet Home.” 
In an instant the Confederate band joined in of 
one accord. ‘*Thousands of the boys on our side 
went to sleep that night with tears on their 
faces,” said the Yankee as the two locked arms 
again and strolled away—veterans of a war that, 
thank God! has left them brothers in enduring 
peace. 


After Many Years. 


Says the Great Falls correspondent of the 
Anaconda Standard: 

“Twenty-one years ago, in St. Louis, two 
brothers, John and Gus Judy, quarreled and de- 
parted in anger, each swearing to forget the 
other, if possible, or to curse him whenever re- 
called to memory. John remained in St. Louis 
and Gus went away, his destination being un- 
known toanyone. This morning the two broth- 
ers—one hale, hearty and wealthy, the other just 
removed from the Teton County hospital, where 
for months he had been a pauper—boarded the 
train at Great Falls bound for St. Louis, rejoic- 
ing in their reunion and resolved to part no 
more until death. 

“After leaving St. Louis Gus roamed over all 
parts of the great West, thinking often of his 
brother, but too proud to go to him or to make 
inquiries concerning his whereabouts. 

‘John had prospered in his business ventures 
and longed to share his good fortune with Gus, 
but his efforts to locate the wanderer were futile. 
Last spring, while working at the sheep ranch of 
Clark Bros. & Co., near Choteau, Gus was af- 
flicted with blood poisoning, the result of a cut 
on the hand. He was penniless, and became a 
county charge. He was taken to Choteau for 
treatment, and there, while delirious, he re- 
vealed to the attendant his life’s story. During 
one of his irrational periods he talked of his 
brother and sisters in St. Louis. Word was sent 
to them, and a few days ago John joined Gus, 
who was now regaining his health at Choteau. 
Yesterday they reached Great Falls, and today 
they departed for their boyhood home, where 
relatives await him who is astranger. Gus is 
recovering slowly and it is believed that, with 
proper care, he will be completely restored to 
health.” 
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A Glimpse of Mining Life. 
Once upon a time when I knew less about min- 
ing than I know now—no matter how slow my 
progress has been in the pursuit of useful knowl- 
edge in other avenues of information opened to 
me—I assisted in ‘‘grub-staking” a prospector. 
At first we were merely to give him provisions 
for a few months’ trip and to pay railroad fare to 
a certain station, but it was not long, of course, 
before he began “stringing” his employers, of 
whom I was one, by glittering stories of uncov- 
ered wealth which would require but a small 
amount of money to develop. But, too many of 
my readers have gone through a like experience 
to make mine a novelty. I put up and up, and 
nothing came of it. And all this time the pros- 
pector’s hands were as uncalloused as a baby’s. 
However, in the course of this experience I 
visited the claims myself. Just why I didso has 
never been fully accounted for even to myself, 
for I did not know a porphyry-dike from asteam- 
boat dock. I took a week off and went to my 
‘‘mine” just the same. It was a hard trip, for it 
was necessary to climb a mountain seven miles in 
height and then to descend it before night-fall, 
and, as I had not ridden a horse for several 








had followed fast to every new strike, finally to 
remain in this pocket of the mountains;—occa- 
sionally to be lifted up by hope, but for the 
greater part of the year giving no thought to 
anything but their present necessities, which 
were few. You will find these men—like the last 
small bunches of the buffalo—herding together 
in inaccessible recesses of the mountains, inter- 
ested only in themselves and their immediate 
surroundings; and, I might add, voting for the 
same political party that they voted for before 
the war. 

My departure from Placerburg to my mines 
did attract slight interest, but it was brought 
about entirely by a desire to see what my horse 
would do when I mounted. As he failed to do 
anything out of the ordinary and quietly ambled 
off, the disappointed crowd slowly filed back into 
the saloon. At night, upon my return to the 
burg, I did as everyone else did—took a seat in 
the saloon to enjoy a smoke and to study these 
characters; for it seemed to me that, back of 
each one, there ought to be a history worth the 
telling. They were not dealing in history, how- 
ever, biographical or otherwise. I had every 
appearance of being, in their eyes, the tenderest 





foot, for my entrance soon after was acknowl- 
edged by sundry winks and expressions of real 
anticipatory pleasure. So I had no sooner taken 
my seat than—undoubtedly according to precon- 
certed arrangement-—-one old fellow casually re- 
marked: 

“Saw the biggest bear ter day I ever seed in 
my life. Jest come for me like he was goin’ ter eat 
me up, but yer-bet-cher life he didn’t come fur.” 

This failed to interest me, for I did not look at 
the speaker once. 

Then another old fellow told the story of how 
he killed an enormous bear while working at 
placer mining. She had jumped in the pit after 
him, upon which he ran up and turned the giant 
hydraulic on her until she was plumb dead. 

The details of this awful encounter failed to 
work me up to a pitch where questions were to 
be asked and answered. 

Then followed tales of Indian fights, encount- 
ers with mountain lions and other ‘tvarmints,” 
but still I maintained the strictest silence. Fi- 
nally, seeing that I was not to be interested or 
worked upon, the story telling ceased and silence 
once more reigned. 

I then arose, yawned, and remarked that, be- 
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years, the uneasy manner in which I shifted 
positions bespoke the fun I was having and was 
a constant source of pleasure to the hardier men 
who acted as my guides. 

Many mountain regions in Montana have, close 
by, a small town, and the one to which I journied 
has its counterpart in many inaccessible places. 
At the foot of the mountains, alongside of worked- 
out placer diggings, where Chinamen toiled and 
said nothing, was a compact hamletin the gulch. 
It contained a store, a saloon, a blacksmith shop, 
a few dwellings of logs, and a hotel. Once, in 
the dim and distant past, it had been an impor- 
tant point, where men got rich in a day; but now 
it was simply the crumbling rendezvous of pros- 
pectors and miners in the summer and their abid- 
ing place in the winter, when they were com- 
pelled to remain idle. It furnished a small trad- 
ing point and post-office for the mines scattered 
thereabouts. 

My arrival caused no commotion; and, indeed, 
had I been the President of the United States it 
would not have mattered, for the denizens of 
Placerburg were all old-time mountaineers and 
miners—stoical, inexcitable and disinterested. 
They were a remnant of the old crowd that 








of tenderfeet, and they had in contemplation a 
pleasant evening at my expense. This anticipa- 
tion had been heightened by an experience I had 
just undergone at the supper table at the hotel, 
and which had been promptly reported to the 
frequenters of the saloon. During the course of 
my meal I had called to a man—whom I took to 
be the waiter, because he had placed the victuals 
on the table before supper was announced—and 
had addressed him as follows: 

“Sir, can I have a glass of ice tea?”’ 

‘Tce teal” he exclaimed, as he looked at me 
with surprise and consternation. 

‘**Yes, iced tea, to be more correct,” I replied, 
hesitatingly. 

‘““What!” he fairly screamed. ‘‘Do you want 
ice put in your tea?” 

‘*That’s it exactly,” I again replied. 

He looked at me for fully a minute, and then at 
the boarders; and, finding that I had no further 
explanations to offer, he said: 

‘*Well, I be teetotally damned!” With this he 
left the room, and I[ finished my meal with my 
desire for iced tea unappeased. 

This bit of information evidently satisfied the 
saloon loungers that I was a sure-enough tender- 





ing tired, I would retire. Would the gentlemen 
present join me inadrink? I expected to see a 
mad rush for the bar, but every mother’s son re- 
fused to drink. Probably they felt hurt at the 
lack of interest I had shown. The proprietor, as 
he drained his glass, leaned over the bar and 
said: ‘‘Now watch their gait when I call ’em 
up?” And, laying his hands on the bar, he said, 
with mock solemnity: ‘Gentlemen, this is on 
the house; what are ye goin’ ter have?”’ 

Before he had fairly finished, every man in the 
room had removed his tobacco from his mouth to 
his hand and from that to the spittoon and had 
lined up to the bar. The bartender, as he set 
out the whisky and the glasses, delivered him- 
self thus: 

“Yes; that’s jest like you gol-darned idjets! 
Hangin’ around yere all winter an’ bummin’ 
pizzerinkdum off’n me, an’ when a gentleman 
from the outside with outside money asts yer ter 
drink, ye jest sitstill on yer haunches an’ pertend 
like yer too voney to drink anything but wine 
but when I ast yer—when it’s my good hard stuff 
that’s a-payin’ fur it, why, ye git up an’ fall over 
each other gittin’ up to the bar. Yer a nice lot, 
ain’t yer!” A. K. YERKES, 
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THE SMELT 


In the afternoon we sit gazing across to the 
islands resting on a shimmering sea—out of 
which arise the great bodies of blackfish. The 
dorsal fins glisten for a moment in the sun as 
they appear, three times at short intervals, be- 
fore disappearing for a longer period. The head 
of a large seal comes to the surface—-turning, 
wonderingly, from side to side. Suddenly it rises 
well up before sinking, as if alarmed at the echo- 
ing sounds caused by the playful animals beyond. 
Our eyes wander to the timber-covered mount- 
ains on the islands, on the top of which the trees 
stand out against a burnished golden sky, where 
the sun sinks in the West. The sunset is more 
brilliant than the reflection from the gilded 
dome of a temple in the far East. A large 
steamer appears off the headland, curving out 
into the ocean, its green, starboard light becom- 
ing more and more distinct as the boat ap- 
proaches. The ship’s lines are lost in the gath- 
ering gloom of approaching night. Even the 
rich coloring from the poppies and roses, lilacs 
and tiger-lilies in the garden at our feet, beneath 
the porch, dies away. A soft breeze steals over 
the steep bank in front, wafting to our sitting 
place a perfume of violets and pansies, now 
wrapped in the mantle which is spread over the 
landscape. 

Night has fallen, bringing with it the patter 
of feet coming across a field from the direction 
of the beach. 

**A good night for smelt,” says a tall, slim ap- 
parition, leaping onto the porch without the 
trouble of coming up the steps. 

‘What makes you think so?” asked Alder, 
who came from town along with me, to enjoy the 
unique sport of catching the little fish. 

‘Before it got dark the sea-weed was just a 
comin’ in with the tide,” the boy answered. 

**Is that a good omen?” I inquired. 

‘You jest bank onit! The tide’s not turned, 
yet, and ’s no good goin’ down till it goes out 
three or four feet.” 

**Y’ there, Washington?’’ piped a shrill voice 
from an angle of the building, at this instant. 

**Yes,” came the reply. 

**A tho’t sumthin’ cum’long o’ you. Now,”’ re- 
sumed the dame, ‘you tote that ’ere stick outen 
the flowers, er al turn in an’ show ye the way! ’ 

“*All right,” answered the boy, bearing from 
among the lilac bushes a pole with a great tin 
attached to it. 

“What on earth is that contrivance?” asked 
Alder. 

*‘Oh, jest an old wash-boiler with holes punched 
in the bottom.” 

‘Do you intend fishing with it?” 

“Yep; goin’ to try it. Come in,” concluded 
the hopeful inventor. 

*“‘Don’ let me see any sich grum’lin’s wi’ yer 
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cousin,” we hear the old woman say, warning 
her son, who is being teased by a slip-shod girl 
engaged in pouring out tea. 

“Oh, it’s my doing, aunt. I was just teasing 
Wash about his inventions,” plead the girl as 
we entered the dining-room. 

‘*“Well, set in ’n’ jest make yersels to hum,” 
Mrs. Sprye snapped. 

Then she turned to her son again: 

“Ef I kin see right, it’s too much mad en too 
much school en play en do nuthin’! 

‘‘Mor’ sugar?’ she asked me, 
tirade an instant. 

“Thet boy o’ mine gits worse ’n’ worse all the 
time. When its taters to dig, he be suf’rin’ wi’ 
growin’ pains, en wan excuse ’n’ ’other—’cept 
when he gits th’ gun ’n’ shoots ha’mless squir- 
rels ’n’ owls, er goes a fishin! 

*‘Sum pie? Pass a clean fo’k, Berth. 

“I recomember in Nibrasky ez boys his’n age 
be wurkin’ stroke fer stroke wi’ growed men- 
folks.” 

‘Best eat some, Mam,” urged the boy, whose 
mock-solemn face almost set us laughing. 

“Yes,” said the dame, getting inspiration; ‘‘et’s 
easiner ’n’ fishin’ salmon wi’ yer dad, poor man! 
But, o’ course, he mu’n’t leave me here by mysel.” 

“Our grace,” explained the incorrigible boy, 
“instead of being before meat, lasts all through 
it.” 

We quit eating and hurried from the table, 
the young people leading the way to the porch, 
where a large cherry-tree thrusts an intruding 
branch through an open window overhead. 
Washington is ahead and proudly carries his 
tin-boiler invention, causing great fun for his 
cousin, who follows behind, armed with a gar- 
den rake. Alder walked along with a scoop-net 
over his shoulder, while I struggled after with 
another invention of our interesting guide. This 
affair is built of mosquito netting in the form of 
a cylinder two feet wide and fixed on the end of 
a long pole, like the boiler. It is placed over 
the fish when they strike shore, and, drawing it 
towards one, the smelt are drawn into it, over a 
narrow apron, with the inrushing water. 

‘Don’ fergit a sack!” called the old woman, 
standing in the doorway. 

Washington dropped his invention and rushed 
to a warehouse—the size of a large dry-goods 
box—for that necessary article. 

‘““N’r th’ dog,” she says. ‘‘It’ll be th’ greates’ 
serprisem’nt o’ enny tu Berth.” 

“Bruin, old fellow! Where been?” hailed the 
boy, patting the animal that frisks about him, 
after whistling. 

“Another invention, 
Bertha, mockingly. 
bear!” 

“He may act some like one, though, Miss 


ceasing her 


Mister Edison!” cried 
“He don’t look any like a 








Smart, as you’ll find out,” Washington retorted. 

We now approached a steep bank, which 
formed a tall, natural wall to the waters of the 
gulf beneath, and, with the aid of the thick 
brush lining the path, descended it. The beach 
was rimmed with saw-mill refuse at the bottom, 
and we soon succeeded in building a large fire of 
drift-wood. 

‘*We’re in luck, Bertha!” we hear the boy tell 
his cousin. 

“How?” 

“Tide turned, not long; low waves, and the 
wind blowing inshore,” replied Washington. 

‘Well, I wish they’d come or you’d hurry with 
that bonfire! I’m getting chilled.” 

Washington struck a light and soon the small 
pieces of cedar and the culls of shingles from 
some mill, drifted to land, crackled when the 
match was applied, and thus added another 
beacon to those already seen at intervals along 
the beach. 

‘“*Are those Indians camping along the shore 
at the fires?” Alder inquired. 

“No. Them’s white people from the settle- 
ment, after the dainty, little fish same’s our- 
selves,” the boy replied. 

An Indian canoe crossed the reflection of the 
fire, thrown well out to sea, the occupants being 


hailed by Washington with the common saluta- 
tion: 


‘“Kla how ya (How are you)?” in the Chinook 
trading language. 

A reply coming in the same dialect the boy 
then inquired of the Indians respecting his 
father, who is employed at the same fisheries in 
British Columbia. 

An English resident at a fire further down the 
beach, now addressed the Indians: 

**Been t’ tither sid?” 

‘Halo cumtux mika wawa (I don’t understand 
your talk),”’ is the guttural answer of the natives, 
whose paddles again struck the water mechani- 
cally, until the sounds died away in the distance. 

Washington left the fire and walked to and 
fro on the beach with his dog, which looked no 
less intently into the water than his master. 
Then he returned and resumed his seat on the 
log, against which the fire is banked, at the 
opposite side from his cousin. 

“The smelt must be striking shore further 
along,” he said to the girl, rather disconsolately. 

‘*Perhaps,” Bertha suggested, ‘‘the sea-weed 
signs were wrong or the fish have had warning 
of the terrible engines of destruction——” 

The girl ceased speaking, and looking up from 
where Alder and I lie stretched on the sands, 
we see Washington spring angrily from the log. 

“Oh, my! I wish I could use that Indian talk 
like you can! But you don’t make the funny 
sounds by pressing the tongue against the roof 
of the mouth,” the girl continued, by way of 
making up for her indiscreet remark. 

“T don’t do anything right, by your way!” re- 
torted her cousin. 

‘‘M’! Missus Squinook does it beautifully. Do 
you know, I can’t help laughing when she comes 
to the house sitting on the floor and talking 
Chinook,” rejoined Bertha, in an attempt to 
bring her cousin back to the log. 

‘She don’t find fault with everything a fellow 
does, same as you, though she is only a klootch- 
man!” exclaimed Washington,;moving off. 

**“How I do love to get him mad!—with his 
signs and inventions,” muttered the girl, as if 
to herself. 

The comment was heard by us, and added 
greatly to our quiet entertainment. 

‘*Hello, there! Smelt!” yelled the youth, from a 
little distance. 

We were on our feet at the instant the boy 
made a dive for his tin boiler contrivance. The 
dog, meantime, was clawing at something in the 
water and barking so as to nearly drown the 
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laughter of the excited girl, who was running 
towards the sea, garden rake in hand and all 
enthusiasm. 

‘See the bear now!” the boy called out, point- 
ing to Bruin as he ran hither and thither bark- 
ing. ‘‘Keep separate, and watch for ripples; 
then rake away for all you’re worth!” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘See! There they come!” as a choppy 
ripple takes place in the water close to the beach. 

The next moment hundreds of small fish, 
whose glinting bodies show like silver in the 
firelight, struggled on the beach, pursued shore- 
ward by great dogfish. 

‘Rake, Bertha!” demanded Wash, throwing 
down the boiler. 

Taking hold of the girl’s implement he jabbed 
the teeth into the back of a dogfish and drew it 
ashore for use as chicken-feed. It was impos- 
sible for us to keep separate, so we ran from 
ripple to ripple in the excitement of securing 
the edible fish. 

“This plaguey old boiler isn’t much account, 
anyway,” said the boy, dropping it behind the 
surging fish and drawing it quickly toward the 
shore. 

All in a bunch, we rushed ata shoal of smelt— 
raking and hauling the fish up on the sands, the 
dog throwing them back from the water, to 
which they try to return. Then the smelt are 
picked up and cast into a sack. 

‘‘Bertha, you'll have to let me have the rake,” 
Wasbington said, throwing the boiler on the 
beach. 

‘Take it,” the girl answered; ‘I’m tired out 
raking. I can’t think how you feel, dragging 
the beach about in that old boiler.” 

She walked away towards the fire, barely miss- 
ing a splash of water, said by the boy to have 
accidently gone in her direction when, witha 
fell swoop, he tried to catch a dogfish with the 
back of the rake. 

Some time would elapse between the rushes of 
the chased and struggling fish, the intervals be- 
ing put to use in sacking the catch. 

‘Keep a distance between us again,” Washing- 
ton shouted, and we moved away to obey him. 









**Do you mean me?” Berthacalled from the fire. 

“Yes; if you don’t want to make yourself use- 
ful by picking up the fish,” he replied. 

The boy ran toa point in the line of the light 
cast by the fire, and, instantly, the grating of the 
iron in the gravel soundedin theair. We rushed 
from either side to the same place, and soon 
deposited a number of the little fish on the 
sands. Merrily the rakes were plied,—while 
the dog pawed away among the pebbles,—and 
another heap of shining bodies lay ready to be 
gathered up and placed in the sack. 

‘“*T think we’ve enough for a night, now. Fetch 
the sack, Bruin,” Washington cried. 

‘*You must have trained the dog well, to take 
up the sack so carefully,” Alder remarked, as the 
dog came bounding with the article. 

“Yes,” assented Washington. ‘‘I used to lose 
half of the fish by their wriggling back to the 
water after I had yanked ‘em out with the rake; 
now Bruin watches them, and strikes back those 
nearest the water until I’m able to gather them 
up. 

**Ah! That’s the secret of his title, is it?” 
Bertha inquired. 

**Yep.” 

‘*What shall we do with the tools?” I queried. 

‘*Hand me them here,” Washington said, and, 
springing upon a great log, he dropped the im- 
plements into the brush behind it. 

Now the party ascended the face of the bank 
on the way back home. Small trees helped us to 
steady ourselves, and, as we rested, there came 
to us the laughter of other smelting parties at 
fires in the distance. When we reached the 
house the contents of the sack were emptied into 

a wash-tub, where, covered with water, they 
rested over night. 

“Git enny smelt?” inguires the old lady, 
through the walls. 

‘Yes, Mam; near a sackful,” Washington re- 
plied. 

‘*Et’s a wunder ’n’ y’ c’udn’t get et fill.” 

‘“‘Wer’n’t runnin’ good tonight, anyway, the 
youth responded. 





The abovegroup of bright, healthy, well-dressed pupils is typical of the rural school-districts. 
schools, not to speak of higher educational institutions, and the buildings equal, in every respect, those of,older States. 


“Oh, I know what was wrong, aunt. You 
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know the fish saw the inventions coming down 
the bank!” 

Bertha had ascended a few steps leading to the 
living-room, where she held the door ready to 
slam, while giving her explanation. 

“Well, git t’ bed, chil’n, ’n’ not make s’ much 
rumpus. Ye’d almost allow th’ wild Indians be 
funerating here-a-bouts.”’ 

Washington directed us to the bedroom up- 
stairs, where his mother’s voice could still be 
heard: 

“See th’ windy be closed, ef th’ cherry-tree 
branch ken be forced t’ side; ‘n’ mek the folks 
comfort'le ez ye kin,” she commanded. 

““Good-night,” Washington cried, leaving the 
room after vainly trying to force out the prig- 
like branch. a 

“‘Good-night,” we replied; and then, as the 1 
cool night air entered our bedroom from the 
open window, we dropped gratefully into a slum- 
ber as sweet as it proved refreshing. J. M, 
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TELEPATHY THE NEXT STAGE. 


Prof. Henry Drummond in his recent book, 
“The Ascent of Man,” says: ‘‘l.very summit in 
evolution is the base of some grander peak. 
Speech, whether by written or by spoken word, 
is too crude and slow to keep pace with the 
needs of the now swiftly ascending mind. Man’s 
larger life demands a further specialization of 
this power. The mind is feeling about already 
for more perfect forms of human intercourse 
than telegraphed or telephoned words. However 
little we know of it, however remote we are 
from it, whether it ever be realized or not, telep- 
athy is theoretically the next stage in the evo- 
lution of language. What strikes one most, in 
running the eye up this graduated ascent, is that 
this movement is in the direction of what one 
can only call spirituality. From the growl of a 
lion we have passed to the whisper of a soul; 
from the motive fear to the motive sympathy; 
from the icy physical barriers of space, to a ; 
nearness closer than breathing; from the tortur- ! 
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CHRISTMAS TIME. 


The wind blows cold across the hills, 
The distant woods lie dark and dim, 
The moc 
Against the 


»n dips like a silver boat 


far horizon's rim 


The drifted snow has barred my path, 
ing with frost and soft star-shine 
fills the air 

my pulses like old wine. 


Glear 
A subtle something 
Phat stir 


Somehow, I've slipped the leash of years, 
I whistle low an old love tune 
Because I sport December's locks, 


May I not hold a heart of June? 


And now, be 
to hear the church 


‘side a shadowed tower, 


I pause bells chime 


My heart and | are glad, are glad, 


And softly sing, “’Tis Christmas time!” 


FLORENCE A. JONES 


Hampton, Ia 
A Pancake Dish, 

Among the new pieces of odd china is the pan- 
cake dish. It is a deep, dull green in color, like 
a great saucer in shape, and has a cover that fits 
closely and is pierced with several small holes to 
allow the steam to pass out. 


Good for Sleeplessness. 

A glass of water, sweetened with a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, is excellent for insomnia. A little 
tray with a pitcher of water, a sugar-bowl, glasses 
and spoons, are found in every sleeping apart- 
ment in the south of France. 


Divorces in North Siam, 

They haye a curious way of deciding lawsuits 
in North Siam. Both parties are put under cold 
water, and the one staying under the longest 
wins the suit. In this country both parties get 
into hot water—and keep there as long as pos- 
sible. 


To Brighten Carpets. 

There is a very good old-fashioned method of 
sweeping carpets with a broom wet with warm 
salt water. It is the best way known to brighten 
the colors of the carpet and to thoroughly re- 
move the layer of dust that always settles after 
the heavy sweeping is over. 





Testing a Thermometer. 


Every home should have a thermometer, but 
few persons know how to test such an instrument 
before purchasing one. The best test is toinvert 
the thermometer. The mercury should fall to 
the end in a solid stick. If it separates into sev- 
eral small columns, the tube contains air and will 
not register accurately. Nine persons out of ten 
think the mercurial column is round; but this is 
not the case; it is flat, and the opening in the 
tube is as small as the finest thread. 


The Best Way to Serve Food. 


Refinement in serving food—that is, the use of 
pretty and suitable dishes, clean table-linen and 
food that should be hot—hotin reality—and cold 
food in the proper condition—may have much to 
do in making persons contented, even delighted, 
with a simple diet. The idea that seems to pre- 


vail at many hotels and boarding-houses and in 
some private families, is that people like a great 
variety of food at one meal, when, in reality, dis- 
satisfaction usually comes from the fact that, in 
the midst of plenty it is impossible, perhaps, to 
select one dish that is perfectly prepared and 
served. 


A broiled chop, a slice of bread, ora 








roll and a cup of coffee, each perfect of its kind, 
may delight the palate of a gourmet if the linen 
is dainty and the china and silver pretty and 
bright. 


An Outspoken Woman. 


A lady writer talks as follows in the New York 
Mercury: 

‘It was Shakespeare, I believe, whosaid: ‘Best 
men are molded out of fault.’ Thatis the way 
with the women, too, and it would be much the 
better plan for us, under these circumstances, to 
stop this incessant preaching against the men. 

‘*They are mainly what we make them, afterall. 
If we make them think they are so dreadful, it 
is probable that they will become so. 

‘What could we do without them? It would be 
a very dull and lonesome place, should they all 
be transported far beyond the Northern Sea. 

“The best thing we women can do is to treat 
them fairly and endeavor to restrict any emigra- 
tion in that direction.’ ” 


A Discredited Adage. 

Thoughtful people long ago came to the con- 
clusion that the old adage, ‘Early to bed and 
early to rise,” etc., must in these later days be 
taken with many agrain of allowance. The ranks 
of the “dissenters,” says the Scientific Ameri- 
can, have recently received a strong re-inforce- 
ment from the British Medical Journal, which 
opens hot fire upon the time-honored proverb. 
It says the desire to rise early is usually a sign, 
not of vigor, but of advancing age. The long. 
deep sleep of youth is made possible by a thor- 
oughly elastic vascular system, and the stiffen- 
ing vessels of age are not easily controlled by 
the vasomotor nerves; hence shorter sleeps 
‘‘Paterfamilias,” it continues, ‘‘who gues to bed 
at eleven P. M., wants to get up at five or six A. 
M., and looks upon his healthy son, who prefers 
to lie till eight, asa sluggard. When this fool- 
ish interpretation of a proverb about the health 
and wealth to be got from early rising is com- 
bined with the still more foolish adage which 
says of sleep, ‘six hours for a man, seven for a 
woman and eight for a fool,’ then we have a 
vicious system capable of working great mischief 
to young people of both sexes.” 


Irreproachable Table-Linen. 


Neither the size of the family purse nor the 
quality of the service at command, will prevent 
her from seeing that the family board is taste- 
fully arranged and that the furnishings and ac- 
cessories are so disposed as to yield the greatest 
possible amount of comfort and convenience under 
the circumstances. 

The linen for all meals, Good Housekeeping de- 
clares, should be irreproachable. She is a wise 
mistress who economizes the labor of housekeep- 
ing in other ways rather than in the laundering 
of table-linen. Many prefer the bare table for 
luncheons and teas, using embroidered doilies 
under every plate and dish; but this practice is 
to be commended only when the table is of fine 
old mahogany or some other beautiful wood, pol- 
ished to perfection. 

Only white damask is permitted at dinners, 
and white china is preferable to decorated ware. 
inasmuch as one does not tire so soon of the 
white as of the other; also, it permits of a 
greater variety of table decorations, and the 
needed touch of color can be given by delicate 
embroideries, tinted lights, the sheen of silver, 
cut glass and artistic color harmonies of fruits 
and flowers. 

How to Give a Floral Party. 

A “floral” party is unique and interesting. On 
your cards of invitation write the word floral in 
one corner. 

Decorate the rooms as prettily as possible, and 
the tables also. Before announcing refreshments 











distribute cards among your guests upon which 
are written one line of a poem. Inform them that 
the line on each card matches a line on some 
other card, and when joined will form couplets 
from well-known poets, and are all about flowers. 
The holders must match cards and so find escorts 
to dinner. 

There are many pretty couplets by Shake- 
speare, Longfellow, Campbell, Felicia Hemans 
and others. After dinner, when in the parlors, 
arrange small tables as if for cards, with asupply 
of paper and pencils. 

Announce that the game is to be a ‘“‘floral 
tale,” told by questions and answers, and that a 
prize will be awarded to the person answering 
the most questions. 

‘“*What was her name?” 

“Lily.” 

‘*What did she say about marrying?” 

‘*Marigold.” 

‘*When her lover proposed to her on his knees, 
what did she gay to him?”’ 

‘Johnny-Jump-Up.” 

‘*When he went away what did she givehim?”’ 

‘*Bachelor buttons.” 

‘*Whom did she say she loved more?”’ 

“Sweet William.” 

And so on through lots of questions and 
answers. The prize may be a lovely water-color 
of flowers. 


House Furnishing Hints. 


The tables loaded with bric-a-brac, which had 
the effect of making a drawing-room look very 
much like a china shop, are not to be the rage 
any more. There may be bits of bric-a-brac 
about, but those bits must be of some intrinsic 
value and they need not all be grouped together 
as though offered for sale. 

The prettily-bound books which are now the 
fashion are allowable evenings in a sitting-room, 
and books always give a home-like air, even if 
the leaves are not cut. The silver tables will 
still reign, but these collections are really inter- 
esting in many cases, and the dark plush or vel- 
vet on which the ornaments are placed is really a 
thing of beauty as a general rule. 

The tea-table is part and parcel of the furnish- 
ing of the room, but need no longer be in evi- 
dence. It must be placed behind some sofa or 
lounge and near enough to be brought forward 
at the proper time. 

Brocades and tapestry are used for furniture 
coverings, and this year there are many new de- 
signs. Now that it is no longer a fixed rule that 
all furniture should match, different materials 
are combined in what would have been thought, 
a few years ago, a most impossible combination. 
Brocade, plush, tapestry, corduroy even, have all 
been massed together without looking badly.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


The Charm of Manner. 


A modern thinker has said: ‘‘The only empire 
freely conceded to women is that of manner; but 
it is worth all the rest put together.” And a 
young mother of the writer’s acquaintance, 
speaking of her baby girl, said earnestly: ‘“‘If I 
might claim a fairy godmother’s single gift for 
her it should not be beauty, intellect nor wit, 
but that charm of manner which makes its pos- 
sessor universally liked. We instinctively feel 
that the graces and amenities of life must always 
be largely under the direction of women, and 
these graces and amenities are too strong a 
power to be ignored. One sees women who may 
be intellectually ignorant and narrow, but whose 
charming manners give them a social power quite 
beyond their broader and better educated sisters. 
And, after all, to make pleasantness and peace 
for all one’s little world; to make one’s house a 
place where every guest enters eagerly and 
leaves reluctantly; to give courage to the timid, 
ease to the awkward; to repress undue vigor of 
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THE LOVE LETTER, 


discussion and to make even controversy pleas- 
ant, all belongs to woman’s traditional sphere, 
and it is a sphere so important that even the 
virtues are not quite complete without it.” 








Fruit as a Medicine. 


As a medicine I look upon fruit as a most valu- 
able ally. When the body isin that breaking-up 
condition known as scurvy, the whole medical 
profession look upon fruit and fresh vegetables 
as the one and only known remedy. I believe 
the day will come when science will use it very 
much more largely than it does now in the treat- 
ment of many of the every-day ailments. Im- 
pure blood means gout,rheumatism, skin diseases, 
rickets and other troubles. As it is proved that 
fruit will purify and improve the quality of the 
blood, it must follow that fruit is both food and 
medicine combined. In fevers I use grapes and 
strawberries, giving them to my patients in small 
but frequent doses—oranges and baked apples if 
the others are not obtainable. For rheumatism 
plenty of lemons are invaluable. White girls 
with miserable, pallid complexions want a quart 
of strawberries a day; where these are not ob- 
tainable, bananas, which contain much iron, are 
a good substitute. Probably, of all fruits, the 
apple stands unrivaled for general purposes in 
the household; either raw or cooked it can be 
taken by nearly everybody, and it contains simi- 
lar properties to the other more delicate fruits. 
To my mind the pear is more easily digested 
than the apple, and for eating uncooked is su- 
perior to it. Dried fruits should be used when 
green can not be obtained. If soaked for a few 
hours before cooking they make a capital substi- 





tute for fresh fruit, and they come cheaper to the 
consumer. 

For preserving fruit I look upon bottling in 
glass bottles as the coming thing. Not by the 
use of chemicals, such as salicylic and boracic 
acids, and the various preservatives made from 
them, but simply by protecting it after cooking 
from the fermentative germs in the atmosphere. 
It keeps for years, turns out even more palatable 
than green fruit, is equally digestible, and con- 
tains all the virtues of freshly-cooked fruit. 
Canned fruit is not so good; the acid of the fruit 
dissolves up tin and lead from the tin, and I have 
seen very serious cases of illness as a result. Be- 
sides, fruit should be sold much cheaper in bot- 
tles than in tins, as the bottle can be returned 
and used again.—Harry Benjafield in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


How to Make Buckwheat Cakes. 


At this season of the year many young house- 
wives—old ones, too, for that matter—will grow 
heartsick over their ineffectual attempts to make 
truly palatable buckwheat cakes. The following 
recipe will meet their wants exactly: In the first 
place, buy the best brand of pure buckwheat. 
There are several ‘‘fancy” brands of buckwheat 
in market which are made fine by being mixed 
with wheat flour, but they make inferior cakes, 
“mongrel bakings,” neither buckwheat nor yet 
good flannel-cakes. 

To four cups of pure buckwheat flour add one 
small cup of yellow Indian meal and a tablespoon- 
ful of salt. Mix one cup of cold milk with three 
cups of hot water, making the mixture luke- 
warm. Add the liquid slowly to the dry ingredi- 








ents, so as to preventlumps. When the batter is 
all mixed smoothly, add a melted yeast-cake and 
beat it as vigorously as possible for at least six 
minutes. These cakes should be setinanearthen 
buckwheat pail with a tin cover and a spout 
capped with tin. Put them to rise about 7 
o’clock in the evening. On a cold night cover 
them up closely in a bread-blanket or a wadded 
cosy, kept for the purpose, and let them stand 
behind the stove or in some warm place. 

Just before baking them mix an even teaspoon- 
ful of soda in a cup of warm milk, and beat this 
into the batter. The cakes should foam up in 
great bubbles after adding the soda. Have a 
little beef suet tried out and a “swab” with 
which to grease the griddle. Becareful tomake 
the cakes perfect circles; it makes a great deal of 
difference in their appearance on the table. A 
round griddle is the best shape. It should be of 
polished iron, so that it is easily cleaned. Do not 
use a particle of molasses in buckwheat cakes. It 
is a frequent device of economical women who 
wish to secure brown cakes and are not willing 
to mix them with milk. No cakes made with 
water alone are as tender as when some milk is 
used. 


The Care of Fine Linen. 


Although the average ‘“thelp” is sure to claim 
to be a ‘‘good washer and ironer,” the table-linen 
is almost sure to suffer from these inexperienced 
hands unless the housewife takes the precaution 
to call special attention toits care. The follow- 
ing directions, which have been thoroughly 
tested by years of experience, can be easily in- 
stilled into the minds of the servants who find 
their way into our homes, and anyone who pos- 
sesses fine table-linen should certainly take an 
interest in its preservation. 

The wringer, while it saves labor, does it at 
the expense of the beauty of the table-cloth or 
napkin that passes through it. The wringing 
out of the very thin starch or rinsing water 
should be done by hand, as it is not at all neces- 
sary that starched linen especially should be 
wrung very dry. Shake the articles thoroughly 
or fold them into manageable size. But little 
starch should be used in such articles—just 
enough to give them a new feeling, and to take 
the polish of the iron. It will not be necessary 
to use any starch at all if the linen is ironed 
while it is still damp and patiently gone oyer 
until thoroughly dry. 

Always take table-cloths from the line while 
still slightly damp, fold the linen evenly and 
roll up in a tight roll, wrapping large pieces 
in damp towels, so that they will not dry on the 
outside. Napkins should be similarly treated 
and each size and pattern rolled up in damp 
towels in packages by themselves until ready to 
iron. The irons should be very heavy and as 
hot as possible without danger of scorching. Iron 
table-linen in single fold, if you wish to bring the 
pattern out handsomely, and let there be several 
thicknesses of flannel upon the ironing-board. 
When the entire surface has been ironed, fold it 
lengthwise and iron with the selvage towards the 
operator. Go over the entire length of that side, 
then fold with the just completed portion inside, 
and so continue until the cloth is properly folded 
and done. If still damp, hang in the sun or on 
the clothes rack until perfectly dry. 

Napkins are to be similarly treated and should 
never have their first ironing when folded to- 
gether, but should be gone over singly, then 
folded as directed for the table-cloth. The doilies, 
tray-cloths, serving-cloths and other extra pieces 
that are embroidered or decorated, should have 
careful ironing, being careful not to have the 
iron too hot where colored silks are used. And 
all embroidery should be carefully pressed on the 
wrong side, with soft, thick flannel underneath 
to bring out the beauties of the pattern. 
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A Suggestive Coat of Arms. 


A hotel-keeper at Alvord is kicking against 
the local printer. The landlord ordered a lot of 
note-heads. The printer put on them the only 
ornaments that he had in stock—a pair of bed- 
bugs, One on each upper-corner. The landlord 


considers it a reflection on his hotel. What 
kickers some people are!—Crookston (Minn.) 
Times. 





Plenty of Bedroom. 

Western generosity is proverbial. A certain 
cattle-man of this valley, says a Missouri Valley 
exchange, was approached the other day by a 
man who wanted a position as cook on the 
round-up. He was engaged, but remarked that 
he had no bed. ‘‘That makes no difference,” said 
the cattle-man, ‘‘the herder has none either; you 
can sleep with him.” 


The Kentucky editor was very indignant. He 
restrained himself admirably and contented him- 
self with publishing at the topof the first column 
of the first page the following: ‘*No doubt the 
reader who sent us a dozen bottles of apolinaris 
water for subscription meant kindly, but we 
must remind him that we cannot run this paper 
on wind.”— Astoria (Or.) Astorian. 

From the Mines. 

Here is a copy of a letter which the Anaconda 
(Mont.) Standard 
supplies: 


says is a genuine order for 
‘‘Rokker, Awegust, 1895. 
**Dere Misthur Krosbe: 

‘*‘Plese send me this afther nine, a keg uv 
spoikes, a John screw, & a munky rench. I knede 
them bad. **Youers trooly, 
“John McCann, and a frog.” 


A Mean Insinuation. 

This is the way the Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune 
takes a snap shot at Major Edwards of the Fargo 
Forum: ‘‘Major Edwards was up at Grand Forks 
the other day, and wrote back to the Forum that 
one could hardly imagine how pure and delight- 
ful a beverage water was without seeing and 
trying it—which testimonial, coming from the 
major at this late date, should have due weight 
in bringing about gradually the use of water— 
for drinking purposes.” 


A Paragraphist’s View of Boys. 


A recent poem in the children’s page asks: 
‘‘What can a boy do, anyhow?” Well, by the 
proper use of a tack he can make his pa talk in 
four different languages; by dropping a littleam- 
monia on her back he can make the family cat 
drill a hole through the woodshed; by his free 
and disingenuous conversation to his sister’s best 
young man he can make that sister cherish pes- 
simistic feelings towards the universe. What 
can’t a boy do?— Minneapolis Journal. 


An Awkward Apology. 


Lady Henry Somerset was absent through in- 
disposition from one of the women’s meetings in 
London recently, and Mrs. Ormiston Chant, who 
led the crusade against the Empire Theater, 
Her apology was 
‘*‘Dear Lady Henry,” she said, 


took the chair in her place. 
rather awkward. 









‘“*has been overworked, and we must, of course, 
be careful not to kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs.” —Minneapolis Journal. 





And She Came Back. 


A woman returned home unexpectedly from a 
three months’ visit, last week, and found her 
dining-room equipped for poker. In the side- 
board were a lot of I. O. U. due-bills which her 
husband had accumulated. They were on mer- 
chants, principally, and instead of tearing them 
in two, when her husband explained to her, she 
held them out and is turning them in against dry 
goods and grocery bills instead.—Astoria (Or.) 
Astorian. 





The Editors and Convicts. 


The North Dakota editors are dressing in all- 
wool-and-a-yard-wide cloth from the Grand Forks 
woolen mills. The prisoners in the penitentiary 
will also be dressed in the home product. Now, 
if the rest of the people will fall in with the edi- 
tors and convicts—in this matter of wearing our 
own manufactured goods—we’ll all dress better 
and at less expense.— Ellendale (N. D.) Leader. 


She Headed Him Off. 


We won’t vouch for it, but it is said that there 
is a young clerk in this city who makes it a 
special hobby to say bright things. But he has 
met his match. A bright young school ma’am 
entered the store in which he works, last Satur- 
day, and asked in a most innocent way for a bow. 
‘“‘T am at your service,” replied theclerk. ‘‘Yes,” 
said the young lady, eyeing him closely, ‘*but I 
want a white one, not a green one.” Then a 
sepulchral silence fell upon him.— Langdon (N. 
D.) Courier- Democrat. 


Stalwart Ignorance, 


H.L. Loucks, the well-known Populist leader, 
is a native of Canada and has been about equally 
assailed as a ‘“‘blasted Britisher” and as a ‘‘calam- 
ityite.” Ata farmer’s institute in Hand County 
last winter, says an unknown South Dakota ex- 
change, one of the speakers was discussing the 
native grasses of South Dakota and referred to 
the calamagrostes Canadensis (the common blue 
joint), upon which a Populist friend, much better 
versed in the personnel of State politics than in 
botanical Latin, promptly called him to order 
with the remark that ‘it was no place for poli- 
tics and I don’t propose to sit still and hear Mr. 
Loucks abused any more.” 


Both Martial and Caustic. 


Col. A. P. Peake, who is a justice of the peace 
as well as a military man, got in hisdeadly work 
recently on a pair of people who declared they 
were head-over-heels in love with each other. 
We don’t know how true it is, but it is said that 
the colonel, just before 





of full-fledged partners. ‘How much?’ Oh,well, I 
always leave that to the generosity of the happy 
groom. ‘Will this do?’ Certainly—yes. Oh!— 
dollar? Yes, that’s a great plenty;—she ought to 
be worth that much.”- Valley City (NN. D.) Alliance. 





The Ambiguous Fashion Item. 


The Whatcom Reveille tells us that ‘“narrow- 
striped tailor mixtures in healthy colors are 
fashionable,” and then goes ontosay: ‘“‘If the 
tailor must be narrow and striped and mixed, 
how can his color be healthy?” 

Fashionable items are ambiguous anyway. 
The paragraph which told of the lady witha 
beautiful pair of undressed kids, suggests that 
she ought to have dressed them, however beauti- 
ful they might have been. By the way, that’s a 
suggestion for the living-picture people.— Seattle 
( Wash.) Times. 





Hit and Miss Mind-Reading. 


The Buffalo (N. D.) Express is guilty of the 
following: ‘‘It is told of a young man in this city 
that he called on his best girl the other evening. 
As conversation became dull they saton the sofa 
at opposite ends, and, after a silence of consider- 
able duration, evidently spent by both in hard 
thought, she mustered up courage enough to 
ask him what he was thinking about. He, 
hoping to please her, replied, ‘tI was thinking 
of the same thing you were.” She, turning 
around, answered quicker than lightning, ‘‘I’ll 
slap your mouth if you try it!” 





Couldn’t Understand Chinook. 


One of Calgary’s recent contingent to the 
Coast evidently knew but little about the Chi- 
nook, judging by the story that is being told on 
him. Wishing to get some clams to take back 
with him, he asked an old squaw, who had cob- 
webs in her eyes and a basket on her head, what 
she wanted for a basketful, and the blushing 
brunette replied: ‘‘Sitcum dollar, hyas klosh.”’ 
To this the gay Calgaryite said: ‘Yumping 
yimminy! Six dollars and all my clothes? No, 
by gingersnap! I'll give you $2.50, my watch 
and overcoat.” It is unnecessary to state that 
the offer was accepted, as all the dusky maiden 
asked for the clams was four bits.— Vancouver 
(B. C.) World. 





The Whyfore of It. 


The Hillsboro Herald finds fault with our spel- 
ling—“‘emeute.” Sometimes, in the office of a 
busy daily, the speller is out, and perhaps that 
is the explanation; or else the display type was 
too extended to get in all the ‘‘e’s.”” See? The 
Forum makes no pretense to be “‘hide-bound” on 
spelling. The other day we had a series of 
‘paid locals” in which the word ‘‘accrues” ap- 
peared four times and was spelled four different 





the couple came in, had 
been talking about the 
grand military ball next 
month, and his thoughts 
seemed to be mixed up 
in judicial, military and 
ball-room matters, for 
they no sooner made 
their wants known than 
he sang out: 
“Attention! Do you 
love this woman? Three 
paces to the rear,march! 
Will you take this hon- 
est farmer to be your 
husband, so help you 
God? Join hands and 

















circle to the right. I 
now declare you able to 
waltz down the corridor 





A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD GAME. 


Jimmy (opening the door)—**Now we'll have a dandy game of leap-frog! When 
you're all ready I'll commence to jump. (Aside)—Now is your chance, Billy!” 
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ways. Choice was optional with the reader, but 
the result desired by the advertiser ‘taccrued’’— 
just the same.—Fargo (N. D.) Forum. 





Special Grave-Yard Features. 


The Brooklyn druggist who has invented a gas 
which will turn a cadaver into solid, enduring 
marble, is a benefactor of his race. There is now 
no reason why every deceased should not be his 
own monument—all ready, correct as life, and 
always appropriate. Simply marbleize him and 
stand him up in the family lot faced to the East, 
and there you are. In case of successive hus- 
bands, or wives, stand them or the order of their 
going and inscriptions would be unnecessary and 
cemeteries would not seem so deserted.—New 
Whatcom ( Wash.) Reveille. 


And He ‘‘Weets” Not. 

The new woman appears to have broken out in 
Minneapolis. In the Times of that city, a few 
days ago, appears a poem bearing a feminine 
signature, the first four lines of which are as 


follows: 
“After a day of toil. the sweet 
Calm of content 
Comes with a good cigar, I weet, 
When the light is spent.” 


It must strike the average person that when 
woman begins to dilate upon the calm of content 
which comes with a good cigar, she is getting 
passably well along toward complete emancipa- 
tion. The woman who has the assurance to ap- 
pear in print and weet of the sublime comforts of 
tobacco, cannot be circumscribed by the narrow 
limits of old-fashioned feminity. We should 
weet not.— Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 


Wanted the Band to Play. 


An English actor was a member of a company 
that was snow-bound in the Sierras while en 
route from California to the East. Before the 
train was pulled out of the drifts they had been 
reduced to eating the coarse fare of the railroad 
laborers, and got little enough even of that; so 
that they all had a magnificent hunger on when 
the train reached a small station at which there 
was a restaurant, and the Englishman was the 
first to find a seat at a table. 

“Bring me, in a hurry,” he said to the land- 
lord, a burly Western man, ‘‘a porter-house 
steak, some deviled kidneys, a brace of chops, 
plenty of vegetables, and two bottles of first-class 
beer.” 

The landlord stuck his head out of the dining- 
room door and yelled to some one in the rear 
apartment: 

“Say, Bill! tell the band to play ‘Rule Britan- 
nia.’ The Prince of Wales has come.”— Yakima 
( Wash.) Herald. 





Their Loss the Tramps Gain. 


A few nights ago two well-known young men 
about town spent the early part of the night in 
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“touching the high spots.’”’ Their drinks were 
mixed and by midnight they were in the same 
condition, but more so. They became separated, 
but along about 2 o’clock in the morning they 
unexpectedly met at Riverside and Post. A rope 
that hangs under the electric light at this point 
casts a shadow that was dancing merrily across 
the street. Both men looked at the shadow and 
then at each other. 

“Shay, Bill,” said the west-ender, as he leaned 
against the telephone pole, “‘I’ll bess you ten 
dollars ’sh you can’t walk that shasshow.” 

“T’ll just bess shyou that shyou can’t.” 

Then there was a long argument about every- 
thing under the skies except the particular mat- 
ter at hand, but it finally ended in each betting 
the other that he—the other—could not walk 
the shadow. Then a new difficulty arose. There 
was no one to hold the stakes or referee the bet. 
About this time a poor, shivering tramp came 
around the corner. Each made a dive for him 
at once, and, after a good deal of talking, ex- 
plained the nature of the bet. He was not at all 
loath to hold the stakes, and, standing one off 
behind the other, to walk the shadow, he dodged 
down the street and has not been seen since— 
just $20 ahead by the transaction. It has not 
been decided who won the bet.—Spokane ( Wasi.) 
Spokesman-Review. 





Not So Green as He Looked. 


He was from the country, and the hayseed was 
fairly streaming down his back as he strolled 
into a down-town clothing house. He looked 
around in open-eyed astonishment at the large 
display, and the clerks had considerable quiet 
sport at his expense. 

Finally his eye rested on a small string, hang- 
ing lengthwise of the counter, loaded down with 
men’s shirts and bearing this sign: 


for fifty cents?” he remarked interrogatively, 
to a clerk. 

**Yes,” replied the clerk, with a polite bow. 

**Well, that there’s th’ best bargint I’ve seed!” 

And Old Hayseed pulled out a quarter, two 
dimes and a battered nickel, which he deposited 
carefully on the counter. Then reaching up he 
gave the “line” a quick jerk which loosened it 
at both ends, quickly and dextrously rolled up 
the “line,” shirts and all, and was through the 
door before the astonished clerk recovered suf- 
ficiently to realize what had occurred.—Seattle 
( Wash.) Argus. 





Editor Kiley’s State Joke. 


The Grand Rapids (Minn.) Herald recently 
stated that acitizen of Itasca County had brought 
suit for damages against the State of Minnesota 
on account of having been attacked and injured 
by a bull moose. The 
exquisite humor of the 
whole thing lay in the 
fact that the laws of 
Minnesota, forbidding 
the man to harm the 
moose under any cir- 
cumstances, made the 
State liable for any 
damage occasioned by 
overt acts of the animal. 
Various Eastern papers 
took up the rare conceit 
of Kiley’s fancy and 
proceeded toso gravely 
discuss it, pro and con, 
that the Herald has been 
forced to inform the 











And Billy jumped with a vengence, 


world that the whole 
thing was a joke. The 
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Aitkin Age cautions Editor Kiley to remember 
Dr. Holmes’ experience and to ‘never be as 
funny as hecan,’’ since there are heads—and lots 
of them—in this world which a surgical operation 
couldn’t get a joke through. 
































The Catless Auditor. 


Frank Briggs, North Dakota’s popular auditor, 
has lost his cat. Mr. Briggs and family feel the 
loss keenly; it had been in the family for twelve 
years, having been a present to Mr. Briggs’ 
father when a kitten. It was originally a white 
cat, but since living in Mandan it changed color 
every time the house was painted, and at the 
time of its disappearance was yellow, with white 
trimmings. It wore side whiskers and sand- 
burrs in its back hair, with a changeable tail. 
A big scar adorns one hip, which it got in the 
Civil War the night it slept in the cannon. There 
was either some misunderstanding about the 
time of starting the cannon, or the cat overslept; 
and it struck a tree three miles in the country 
and was lame for a week. It had always borne a 
good character; was amiable, modest, and always 
seemed satisfied with Mandan mice or meat-mar- 
ket liver. Two years ago it fell in with a bad 
dog and lost some of the expression on its left 
side, but no one ever blamed the cat in the mat- 
ter and the dog didn’t live long enough to be 
blamed. When Mr. Briggs moved from Mandan 
to Bismarck, a few weeks ago, he carried the 
furniture, and Mrs. Briggs carried the catina 
large basket. Everything went well until the 
bottom dropped out of the basket and the cat 
hastened away. Mr. Briggs’ friends are doing 
everything in their power to assist him in re- 
covering the cat. His office hours for inspecting 
stray cats are from 2to4. They are broughtand 
sent to him from ali parts of North and South 
Dakota, and he has opened up a branch office in 
Montana, the manager of which is now confined 
to his room from too close inspection of a wild cat 
brought in by a cowboy.— Grafton (N. D ) Record. 
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Shakespeare and the Bloomer Girl, 


As is the case with almost everything, Shake- 
speare appears to bave anticipated the bloomer 
girl. The Philadelphia Record is entitled to the 
credit of the discovery and the reference occurs 
in this passage, which is oneof the love speeches 
which Antony makes to Cleopatra: 

“O thou day of the world! 

* * * Leap thou attire and all 

Through proof of harness to my heart and there 
Ride on the pants triumphant.” 


Now, it is easy to see, anditisstrange that the 
Record did not notice it, that the word ‘‘attire”’ 
in the second line of the quotation can oniy be 
explained by reference to the word ‘‘pants”’ in 
the fourth line. In fact, the poet must have had 
before him the vision of Cleopatra clad in bloom- 
ers and mounting the bicycle when he wrote the 
whole passage. Cleopatra was to leap with her 
attire and all and toridein her pants triumphant. 
This is precisely what the bloomer bicyclienne 
does. When she leaps into the saddle all her 
attire goes with her. No encumbering train 
continues to sweep the earth, and if all the 
buttons are in their places everything remains 
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in statu quo. The Record thinks the words Mr 
“pants triumphant” describe bloomers over- YS 
coming all opposition; but this is clearly an error. Be 
It was Cleopatra, who, riding in her pants, was a4 
triumphant. Of course, the reference to his 44 
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heart is only Antony’s pleasant and somewhat 
roundabout way of saying that Cleopatra was 
irresistible when she was attired in her bloomers 
and mounted upon her wheel. We see, too, by 
this, what Antony meant by calling her ‘‘the 
serpent of the Nile.”’ It was her noiseless, glid- 
ing motion on her pneumatic tires which he had 
in view. It may, of course, be that the word 
“attire” describes some particular kind of tire 
in use in those days.—Seattle (Wash.) Times. 
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Reciprocity in Business. 


When an American statesman advocated reci- 
procity for and between all North and South 
American States, he struck the key-note to real 
commercial greatness and prosperity. The senti- 
ment is one that is practiced but little, even it 
be understood, by the major portion of the trad- 
ing public. Natural greed prompts jobbers and 
manufacturers to get all they can out of a tribu- 
tary field, and to give as little as possible in ex- 
change. That the policy is short-sighted has 
been instanced in cases without number. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago have 
all suffered excessive losses because of failure to 
provide reciprocal benefits in trade districts 
which, they fondly believed, belonged, and would 
continue to belong, to them exclusively. Itisa 
singular fact that men, whose business maxim 
should be “Eternal Watchfulness,” are fre- 
quently so blinded by the returns of the present 
that they see not the shoals of the future. 

Giving the sentiment a local habitation and 
thrusting it directly upon the attention of the 
jobbers and manufacturers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, it enforces the idea that, to maintain 
their commercial supremacy throughout the 
great Northwest, the business men of these mar- 
kets must bestow as generously as they receive. 
They must not only provide a market, but they 
must provide a good and ageneral market. They 
should be markets to which dealers in all lines 
of business may come. Quality and price are 
considerations which follow naturally. Then 
come distribution—and the ceaseless struggle 
for equitable freight tariffs. 

This last item constitutes one of the most vital 
essentials to business prosperity. While its bene- 
fits are mutual, the initiative must always be 
taken by jobbers and manufacturers. If they 
wish for the trade of the retailers they must 
provide distributing facilities that are, if it be 
possible, better than those of commercial rivals. 
They must look to the tariffs, the time consumed 
in delivery of merchandise, and see to it that 
themselves and patrons are treated on a basis 
that admits of successful competition. 

All these are but preliminary steps. Granting 
that the markets are here and that distributing 
facilities are equal to every need, ‘t follows 
closely that, to command and to hold trade, 
there must be the broadest possible reciprocity 
in all trade relations. Trade goes where it wills 
to go, but it is possible to surround it with such 
favorable conditions that it will choose to come 
to certain preferred markets. These conditions 
consist of business courtesy, business enterprise— 
and a constant study of the best ways and means 
to advance the interests of dealers in the terri- 
tory sold to. They should be made to feel that 
Twin City jobbers and manufacturers are their 
faithful allies, ready at all times to wage war 
with them against unjust discriminations and all 
unfair conditions, and equally ready to aid, with 
purse and influence, in opening to retailers new 
and undeveloped avenues to still greater pros- 
perity. 

Commercial reciprocity means an exchange of 








It means that the business men of 


commodities. 
St. Paul and Minneapolis should do everything 
in their power to encourage and to sustain the 


infant industries of the Northwest. It means 
that they should help to build railways and de- 
velop new sections. It goes further and means 
that they should help the farmer to get fair 
prices for his crops, and thus furnish a great 
underlying basis for the prosperity of the local 
merchant. It also means, if it means anything, 
that they should encourage small manufacturing 
industries in their trade territory, preferrfng 
them to all other manufactured products where 
quality and prices are equal. If good starch is 
made by Northwestern starch factories out of 
Northwestern potatoes, they should help North- 
western merchants, factories and farmers by buy- 
ing, handling and selling Northwestern-made 
starch. Reciprocity means buying as well as 
selling. Cultivate such trade relations, foster 
such commercial friendships, and no fear need 
be entertained of a future lopping off of Twin 
City revenues. 


The Northwest and Chicago. 

Chicago is becoming somewhat entangled in 
various cross statements that her papers are 
making about the increase of business and the 
decline of business in that city. The trade papers 
of Chicago have been claiming of late that she 
is ‘the great natural market” of the West, that 
her trade is being extended rapidly into the 
Northwest and into the Southwest, and, in short, 
that Chicago is supreme. It will be assumed 
that no one cares to question the greatness of 
Chicago. She is a great city, full of the spirit 
of progressiveness, but she owes much of her 
growth to discriminations in freight rates and 
to a lack of loyalty in different sections of the 
country to markets that could serve their buyers 
as well, and at the same time add to their local 
strength as a result of the development of such 
markets. 

While the trade press of Chicago has been 
crying her greatness as ‘‘a natural market,’ ob- 
serves the Minneapolis Journal, the daily press 
of Chicago has been making admissions which 
indicate that, in some particulars, Chicago is 
not holding her own. The Chicago Times-Herald 
said recently: 

‘*Bankers have been noting that for some time 
the weekly statement of clearings of leading 
cities have shown a falling behind by Chicago in 
the percentage of increase.” 

If Chicago is ‘‘the great natural market,” and 
the business of the Southwest and of the North- 
west is pouring into her business houses, why 
this relative decline? And when we read in 
other Chicago papers that railroads are discrim- 
inating against that city, why such a cry against 
the discriminations if Chicago is, as claimed, 
“the great natural market?” Such a market 
should possess advantages that would make a 
matter of slight rate discrimination so trifling as 
not to deserve notice, or else the claim of ‘‘nat- 
ural market” must fall to the ground. And is 
Chicago any more “a natural market’? than 





many other cities of the West? Is she any more 
a natural market than Minneapolis—or St. Paul. 
The fact is, the railroads made Chicago great 
more than her own spirit of progressiveness. The 
railways have not discriminated so much against 
Chicago as they have against Chicago’s big 
Northwestern competitors; yet, Chicago is los- 
ing Southwestern trade to St. Louis an¢ North- 
western trade to the jobbers and manufacturers 
of Minnesota. ‘The time will come,”’ concludes 
the Journal, ‘‘when, in the growth of the West 
in population, other markets than Chicago will 
develop, and all “natural markets” will grow. 
Chicago is a great city, but she can overstep the 
line of consistency in her claims as much as 
smaller cities.” 





Our Jobbers and Northwestern Products. 


Following the article in this number of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE on ‘‘Commercial Reci- 
procity,” comes naturally and easily the consid- 
eration of Northwestern products. It is under- 
stood perfectly that wholesale merchants prefer 
to handle what they have an established demand 
for, but it is by no means granted that they can- 
not, if they will, establish a demand for any 
article that bears the stamp of merit. It may be 
laid down as a business truism, that, quality and 
price being equal, a jobber can introduce and 
market successfully any product he may choose 
to handle. This being true, why should not 
Twin City jobbers join hands in seeking a more 
ready and extensive market for all products that 
come from the territory canvassed by them? 
This territory embraces all the country lying 
between the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Coast off Oregon and Washington. It includes 
the inexhaustible and undeveloped coal fields of 
North Dakota, the rich commercial territory of 
the populous Black Hills in South Dakota, and 
the great fruit-producing States of Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon. To these States is sold 
Twin City merchandise, and from these States 
are taken thousands of dollars annually; yet, 
what do Twin City jobbers give in exchange? 
Goods for money? Very true. But that is not 
trade reciprocity. Nor is it in the least logical 
when one considers the rapidly developing pop- 
ulation of the Twin Cities and consequent future 
needs. Time was when New York City sold to 
the United States; when Bostcn and Philadelphia 
salesmen roamed everywhere; when Chicago 
found equal patronage in all parts of the Middle 
States and the Northwest; but, for reasons that 
are now well known, that time is past forever. 
It is an opportunity that our jobbers cannot 
afford to overlook or to underestimate. New 
markets, of greater or less importance, are spring- 
ing up in every considerable city of the North- 
west. They may develop into full-fledged rivals, 
and one way to aid their growth is to maintain 
indifference toward the crying needs of North- 
western progress. 

Instead of handling and selling California fruit 
and Eastern canned corn, beans, and tomatoes, 
why not encourage those industries in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, and establish a market for the 
unexcelled fruits of Washington, Idaho and Ore- 
gon? If our jobbers would but lend the aid of 
their experience to the Pacific fruit-growers and 
packers, it would not be long before the diffi- 
culties in selecting, packing and shipping raw 
and canned fruit products would be overcome 
and a market be established that would return 
countless thousands to the States named and, at 
the same time, bind, by acommunity of interests, 
the mercantile public of those sections to the 
jobbers of St. Paul and Minneapolis. To pursue 
such a course, is what may be termed trade nour- 
ishment. It would foster and encourage. It 
would be doing something that Twin City pa- 
trons are helpless to do themselves. What do 
Twin City wholesalers think of it? 
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St. Paul as a Live-Stock Market. 


The Saintly City has no more interesting lo- 
cality than South St. Paul, the home of that 
marvel of growth and enterprise known as the 
St. Paul Union Stockyards Company. In less 
than seven years the company has become one 
of the most powerful and influential organizations 
in the Northwest—and a very important factor 
in the development of Northwestern stock inter- 
ests. The plant is as extensive as it is perfect 
and comprises an area of 150 acres, abundant 
room thus being afforded for future expansion. 
The car trackage in the yards exceeds fifteen 
miles. About this vast plant are grouped sev- 
eral other important enterprises, but the live- 
stock business is alone one of vital concern to 
the city and the contiguous agricultural and 
stock-producing regions. 

The present slaughtering capacity is 5,000 hogs, 
4,000 sheep and 800 beeves per day. 

The records show that the increase in live- 
stock receipts have multiplied from 3,000 cars in 
1888 to about 10,000 in 1894, while the total num- 
ber of cars loaded and unloaded, embracing live- 
stock and other freights, for the year 1894 reached 
the enormous aggregate of twenty thousand cars. 
A glance at the books of the stock-yards com- 
pany shows that in 1888 the entire receipts of 
hogs were but 172,000; this had increased to 400,- 
000 in 1894. During the same period of time the 
cattle receipts have increased from 37,000 to 100,- 
000, and that of sheep from 70,000 to 150,000. It 
is a common occurrence for the yard to feed over 
50,000 sheep and 5,000 cattle daily—and during 
one month last fall 58,000 hogs were marketed, 
for which the packers paid $585,000. Up to 1895 
the yards had handled 1,635,440 hogs, 599,338 
head of cattle and 728,194 head of sheep. 

The officers of the company are as follows: 
President, Gen. M. D. Flower; secretary, A. A. 
McKechnie; superintendent, H. B. Carroll. They 
are men of prominence and great executive 
ability, and the future of the St. Paul Union 
Stockyards Company is in safe hands. 


Future Manufactures. 

Predictions of the growth of iron and manu- 
facturing plants nearer to the iron ore mines are 
often met with the question, that if the advant- 
ages of Duluth and other Western points are so 
decided in this respect, why is it that iron and 
steel manufacturers are not rushing in to seize 
such opportunities for economizing the cost of 
production? 

But it must be borne in mind that it is a work 
of some time to make the radical change in- 
volved in the removal of the iron manufacturing 
center from the East to the West, and it will be 
done gradually. Millions of dollars are invested 
in plants that have been long established, their 
owners control the trade and the markets and 
some of them are in control of their own mines— 
a circumstance that enables them to handle the 
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traffic to suit themselves. The only element that 
would influence them in removal, says the Duluth 
News-Tribune, would be a question of saving in 
cost of production. In that question they not 
only weigh the cost of transportation of ore and 
coke respectively, but also the matter of their 
present investment in Eastern plants. 

These points make evident some of the reasons 
why a change of location is not made in haste, 
but they do not alter the fact that the West, in 
the vicinity of iron mines, will eventually be the 
center of great iron and steel industries, 

It should also be remembered that it is only 
within a very few years that Minnesota’s iron 
mines have been developed, and there has 
scarcely been time enough for an exhaustive 
study of their relation to the matter of location 
of manufacturing plants. A trade paper observes 
that the foundations of Pittsburg’s greatness as 
a steel center were established long before Lake 
Superior ores had become an important factor in 
steel production, and therefore before steel-mak- 
ing on the lake shore had assumed any propor- 
tions. As recently as 1878 the total output of 
Lake Superior mines was but a trifle over 1,000,- 
000 tons. In the census year 1880, only fifteen 
years ago, Pennsylvania produced more iron ore 
than the two Lake Superior ranges then opened— 
a total of 1,951,495 tons, against 1,908,475. With 
the Lake Superior region today furnishing more 
than eighty-five per cent of the Bessemer ores of 
the country, and only about sixty per cent so re- 
cently as 1888, it can be seen how the factor of 
proximity to this ore supply has grown in im- 
portance in the past few years. 


Twin City Rivals. 

Not long ago a large delegation of Omaha 
jobbers and manufacturers visited Helena and 
other points in Montana for the purpose of culti- 
vating more intimate trade relations with that 
section. They were well received, created a 
favorable impression, and in all probability their 
pilgrimage will prove to a certain degree suc- 
cessful. 

The question involved in this enterprise of our 
neighboring city is the very point which this 
magazine persists in forcing upon the attention 
of Twin City business men. That is to say, no 
matter how promising the present outlook may 
be respecting our commercial relations with 
Montana and other Northwestern States, ‘‘eter- 
nal vigilance” is indeed the price that must be 
paid for future security. Omaha is as near Mon- 
tana as we are. Up to this time the Nebraska 
jobbers have sold chiefly to the trade in Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, Western Iowa anda portion 
of the Missouri Slope. A few of them cross over 
into Colorado and Wyoming, and a very few 
reach as far West as Utah. Now, however, with 
brightening times it would appear that they are 
ambitious to acquire new territory, and it is safe 
to say that a concerted and persistent effort will 











be made by them to secure a larger share of the 
business that has hitherto been coming to the 
Twin Cities. 

Transportation facilities now favor Minnesota 
jobbers, but it is fair to assume that, sooner or 
later, Omaha, St. Joseph and Kansas City will 
have more direct communications with the ter- 
ritory named and become powerful rivals for its 
business. It is now that Twin City jobbers and 
manufacturers should seek to fasten a firm grip 
upon Montana and all Northwestern trade. 


The Nez Perces Reserve. 

That portien of the famous Nez Perces Reser- 
vation which was thrown open to settlement on 
November 18, lies chiefly in Nez Perces County 
in the western part of Northern Idaho. Itcom- 
prises 1,170 square miles or 542,074 acres— 
enough to give 3,380 families 160 acres each. 
Truly speaking, it is one of the most favored 
regions in the Northwest. The surface is trav- 
ersed by the Clearwater and Lapwai rivers and 
their numerous tributaries, and the land, which 
is a rich black loam and easily tilled, needs no 
irrigating. Very little effort will be required in 
order to produce abundant crops in these shel- 
tered and fertile valleys. The Reservation is 
also crossed by the Craig’s Mountain Range, 
which is really nothing but table-land that is 
well adapted to farming, grazing and lumbering. 
In the immediate vicinity are the well-known 
Palouse and Potlatch sections, which are both 
famed for the magnificent quality of their fruit 
and cereal products and the lands of which are 
worth $30 to $100 and $300 per acre. The Reser- 
vation lands are simply a continuation of those 
favored regions. Climate and soil are adapted 
to the cultivation of all the cereals and of grapes, 
pears, peaches, apricots, plums, prunes, apples, 
berries, melons, etc. Transportation facilities 
are already provided in the construction of the 
Spokane and Palouse Railroad,—a branch of the 
extensive Northern Pacific Railroad system,— 
which will soon be extended to points to which 
no other line can afford to penetrate. In fact, 
surveys have been made and plans adopted which 
are certain to result in the rapid and perfect de- 
velopment of the new country. 

With all these facts in view, the statement 
that this virgin empire is being rapidly occupied 
by enterprising settlers will occasion no surprise. 
All conditions are favorable. There is plenty of 
timber and the country is rich inminerals. Itis 
probable that at least two good towns will grow 
up—one on the Lapwai or Clearwater, and an- 
other beyond Craig’s Mountain in what is known 
as the Cold Springs’ Country. Other towns will, 
of course, follow in time. But markets for the 
immediate future are already provided, since the 
entire territory is contiguous to Lewiston and 
other important commercial centers. 

It is understood that agricultural lands on the 
Reservation can only be taken under the Home- 
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stead Act, but, in addition thereto, the settler 
must pay $3.75 per acre, one-half of which must 
be paid within three years from date of entry 
and the remaining half at date of final proof. In 
all other respects the Homestead Act governs. 


The World Under One Roof. 


The wholesale section of any large city is al- 
ways full of singular interest. The observant 
eye quickly sees that it is here that wealth, 
brains, energy and enterprise are massed—here 
that vast capital is so handled that it wars at 
will against opposing competitors and enchances 
the fame of the city with every step of progress 
made. One realizes this very forcibly when go- 
ing through the wholesale districts of St. Paul. 
Go down Third Street, for instance, east of Sibley. 
It is a street of massive warehouses. There is 
the bustle of business on every side. Gigantic 
business, too—not the shadow of a pigmy house 
on the entire thoroughfare. Stop in front of the 
wholesale grocery house of Messrs. Griggs, 
Cooper & Company, and inspect their premises. 
The magnificent building has a frontage of 175 
feet and is five stories and basement in height. 














found that here the firm has displayed something 
of everything kept in stock. It would takea 
long time to inspect these samples. There are 
twenty-five traveling salesmen who carry more 
or less of them, selling to the trade from Mich- 
igan to the Coast. 

Pushing onward it is quickly seen that all this 
vast business is cut up into departments, with 
skilled, expert men at the head ofeach. Here is 
where ‘‘system” presents itself. There is the 
cigar room. It has a brick floor. The air is 
kept moist and soft. The best goods are kept in 
zinc-lined boxes and the room is darkened. One 
will find the most popular brands of domestic 
and imported cigars here, and lots of them. 
Now comes the city department, and then the 
receiving department. The main country ship- 
ping room is in the third section. It takes six 
good men just to attend to this work alone. 
There must be no delay here; the house insists 
on filling orders quickly and accurately. About 
200,000 pounds of goodsare sent out daily. A run 
through the packing room, where the broken 
packages are kept, and the next step is to the 
firm’s fish department, one of the most important. 








WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSE OF GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., ST. PAUL. 


It was constructed immediately after the firm’s 
great fire on Nov. 17, 1891—a fire which was so 
disastrous that a new building was necessitated. 
It was built for the future—built for expanding 
trade, and the sagacity of the management is 
shown in the fact that there isn’t one inch of 
spare room in the great house today. The in- 
terior arrangements are superb. In fact, it is 
said to be the finest and best equipped wholesale 
grocery building in the United States. It has 
all the modern improvements. The firm owns 
its power plant, has an electric light dynamo of 
600-light capacity, elevators for every depart- 
ment, pneumatic and electric speaking tubes, 
etc., etc. 

Now let us step inside and see how this large 
business is conducted. That system is required 
is self-evident; let us learn what this system 
consists of. The first thing seen is the splendidly 
appointed main office—the big counting-room 
where buying, selling, bookkeeping and financial 
matters are attended to. There is a city depart- 
ment and an outside department. The entire 
office is in direct and instant communication with 
each and every section of the great building. 
- Leaving the office for the sample room, it is 








It is in the basement, which is 175x130 feet in 
dimensions, half of which space is devoted to 
the fish department. Messrs. Griggs, Cooper & 
Company import immense quantities of Norway 
herring and No. 1 stock fish. Then there are 
boneless codfish of selected brands, ‘‘Anchor” 
Holland herring—fish for the entire Northwest, 
in fact, all packed and shipped in the choicest 
condition. The spice-grinding room is in the 
basement also, and so is the extract room. The 
firm grinds its own spices and puts up its own 
extracts, its ‘‘Home Brand” vanilla and lemon 
extracts being very popular. A superior bluing 
is likewise made here and soda, saleratus and 
corn starch will be from thistimeon. To find 
the coffee-roasting department one has to visit 
the fifth floor. The room is fire-proof. Just now 
the big cylinders turn out about eight tons of 
roasted coffee daily. As the machinery and 
equipments are modern and complete, from 
stoners to polishers, and all green coffees bought 
in primary markets and selected for quality, cus- 
tomers are sure of getting the best coffees at the 
lowest possible prices. There are many excellent 
brands put up by the company, and increasing 
demand attest their popularity. 








But it is quite impossible, in so brief an article, 
to speak of all the departments of this great 
house. It contains a syrup refinery, a fruit- 
packing room, a tea department that occupies a 
floorage 50x130 feet in area and is oneof the 
largest in the West, importations being direct 
and especially selected by the firm’s own repre- 
sentatives. There are all grades of Japan, China, 
India and Ceylon teas, and the house sells large 
quantities of them. 

In 1894 the firm was reorganized and the capi- 
tal nearly doubled. Its enterprise seems bound- 
less. It meets the strongest competition with 
ease, and one can only anticipate for it as great 
success in the future as it has had in the past. 


A Look at the Starch Question, 

One of the most common weaknesses of would- 
be manufacturers is the possession of too much 
enthusiasm and of too little industrial knowledge. 
With the former they can goahead and construct 
mills, factories and workshops, but without prac- 
tical knowledge it will be quite impossible for 
them to produce articles of merit and to find 
profitable markets for them. It is well to give 
judicious encouragement to local enterprises, 
but this, first of all, presupposes a comprehen- 
sive review of the industry proposed and acareful 
effort to determine its source of profit; for with- 
out profit no enterprise has even a hope of life. 

These observations are induced by a perusal 
of the many exchanges that reach our desk, 
from various localities in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, in which the prevailing cry is for starch 
factories. Satisfy all these demands for factories 
and the market for starch would be glutted for 
two years tocome. Asa matter of fact, many of 
the factories that have been running the past 
season now have more starch on hand than they 
can dispose of and their operations are almost 
certain to result in loss. Factories did not cost 
much, potatoes were cheap, starch was known to 
be a staple product, and so men invested money 
in the enterprises and tons of starch have been 
made for which there is no present or prospect- 
ive market. 

Notwithstanding all this, nearly every town of 
consequence has its flag out for another, and yet 
another, starch factory. It is argued that fac- 
tories would consume potatoes and thus help the 
farmers. True; but who will buy the tons of 
starch from the manufacturers? Itonly requires 
a small quantity of starch to supply the annual 
needs of a family; and were all the residents of a 
county to rally to the support of a local factory, 
and use its starch only, a large surplus stock 
would still remain to be disposed of. Enter the 
open market and these small factories at once 
run up against such gigantic manufacturers as 
the Oswego Starch Works and others, whose 
starch is sold in every State in the Union and by 
every jobbing and retailing grocer in the Union. 
There is not room for an immediate trial of new 
brands, for the simple reason that the present 
stocks of starch are ample and people are very 
reluctant to let go of a brand they are satisfied 
with for the purpose of experimenting with un- 
tried, unknown and unwarranted brands. No 
twe factories will produce goods that are exactly 
equal in quality. Jobbers and retailers might 
be willing to introduce the best products, but it 
would be impossible for them to handle such a 
limitless supply of starch as would be manufac- 
tured by all these proposed factories. 

The one practical way is to establish a few 
large, well-equipped factories in favorable locali- 
ties, proceed to turn out a product second to none, 
submit samples of it to large dealers for inspec- 
tion and then supply them with starch on con- 
tract—as many canners of corn and tomatoes do; 
or, failing in this, employ traveling salesmen to 
sell direct to the distributing retailers. In either 
case there will be a demand for business and 
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financial ability—lacking which, any enterprise 
will surely die. 


Chicago Losing Her Grip. 


On the train coming from Dickinson the other 
day, says the Mandan (N. D.) Pioneer, was a 
Chicago traveling man who was bemoaning the 
fact that Chicago was losing its grip on North 
Dakota. Hardware, groceries, dry goods, paper, 
anda thousand other things which we formerly 
purchased of Chicago wholesalers, are now 
bought of St. Paul and Minneapolis men. One 
by one the Chicago houses have pulled their 
drummers off the line. Some there are whostill 
are aggressive and who are doing their best to 
hold business here against the inroads of the 
Twin City drummers, but it is uphill work. 
There are many reasons for this. The Twin 
City wholesalers have an advantage in lake 
freights. They are nearer this State for the 
filling of orders that are in ahurry. Then, too, 
the St. Paul and Minneapolis men have made a 
specialty during the last ten or fifteen years of 
cultivating the trade of North Dakota. The 
Chicago houses have developed a tendency to 
neglect it. The Chicago man referred to above 
said that there was a chance for Chicago to re- 
trieve the lost ground only by concerted action 
on the part of wholesalers and manufacturers in 
a number of different lines. They must act in 
concert and devise ways and means to regain 
their lost trade. Otherwise they would never 
get it back. 

It is fair to say that so long as the Twin Cities 
treat this State right, do what they can to send 
us immigration and encourage all they can the 
development of our resources, we will continue 
to buy of them. But can’t these Twin Cities do 
something for our coal, that is lying, millions of 
tons of it, waiting to be burned? 


How to Make Money Safely. 


When, where and how to make safe and profit- 
able investments are questions of the utmost im- 
portance to every capitalist. And, by the way, 
a capitalist may be a man or a woman, anda 
capitalist may be one whose surplus funds equal 
$1,000 or $100,000. Asa rule, the small capitalist 
is more particular respecting his investments for 
the reason that he cannot afford to sustain a loss. 
Such persons wish to know that their proposed 
investments are first safe and then profitable; 
for a safe investment, even though the interest 
income be small, is the kind that all good finan- 
ciers seek. 

It is just such an investment of money that is 
offered to the general public by the National In- 
vestment Company, of St. Paul—whose offices 
are in rooms 45 to 48 in the National German- 
American Bank building. The company issues 
tax certificate bonds based on or secured by tax 
certificates that are issued by the counties of 
Ramsey, Hennepin and St. Louis, in which are 
the large cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth. These certificates are at all times— 
until redemption—in the hands of the St. Paul 
Trust Company and the National Investment 
Company has no power to control them in any 
shape or manner. If redemption is made they 
are replaced by others of like amount; or, failing 
in this, the Trust Company holds the actual cash 
as security for the bonds of the company. While 
tax certificates are always good for a title in fee 
simple, it is a matter of record that nearly all 
property is redeemed within the time prescribed 
by law, and that little indeed is left on the com- 
pany’s hands. A good rate of interest is payable 
semi-annually on the bonds held by investors, 
and it is understood that they are proving very 
popular. It would certainly be well to call upon 
the National Investment Company before invest- 
ing your money. 








Crowding out Tin-Ware. 


The Northwest is noted for its rapid develop- 
ment in more than onerespect. Agriculturally, 
it has outrun all expectations. Crops have been 
diversified, irrigation is gaining headway rap- 
idly, and new methods have led to immense 
economies and vast general and individual bene- 
fits. Not many years ago the cultivation of flax 
in the Northwest was almost unknown; while 
today thousands of acres are sown to flax and it 
is proving one of the most profitable of crops. 
Indeed, Northwestern flax is sold practically 
every where;—not as flax, be it understood, but as 
Standard Fiber-Ware. The Northwestern man- 
ufacturing industries are experiencing just as 
rapid development as Northwestern agricultural 
interests, and the one helps to create a market 
for the other. Go to Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, and to 
all the States reaching toward the Pacific Coast, 
and you will find fiber-ware goods that are made 
solely by the Standard Fiber-Ware Company of 
Mankato, Minnesota. Doubtless these goods are 
sold in many other States, for their reputation is 
national, but it is known that they are sold in 
the territory mentioned. They arekeptin stock 
by every wide-awake wholesale and retail grocer 
and by general dealers and department stores. 
Within a comparatively short time they have 
almost superceded the less neat and durable 





articles of tin-ware that are used for the same 


purposes, until today fiber-ware is preferred to 
any other ware in the market. 

The Standard Fiber-Ware Company has a yery 
extensive plant and has established its success 
firmly. Through carefully made experiments 
the company has learned that long, tough fiber, 
like flax, is desirable; that wound and pressed 
fiber goods are stronger and more elastic than 
moulded; that, when the shapes of fiber vessels 
are such that they cannot be drawn or pressed 
into form like sheet-metal, the bottom should be 
immovably fastened to the vessel so that it can- 
not warp out or loosen; that pails for common 
use should have all edges protected by metal; 
that just the right materials in just the right 
proportions must be united under proper condi- 
tions in the water-proofing process, so as to com- 
bine chemically with the fiber, with such sub- 
sequent treatment as to indurate the ware by oxi- 
dation throughout, so that it shall be practically 
equal to vitrified ware, without its fragility. The 
line of goods manufactured comprises water-pails, 
dairy-pails and all kinds of pails; milk-pans and 
peck to bushel measures; floor and table mats, 
slop-jars, water basins and bowls, cuspidors, 
waste-paper jars, fruit receptacles, keelers, and 
many other useful articles that cannot be named. 
All these wares are water-proofed and indurated 
throughout by a recently perfected process, and 
are warranted to be absolutely impervious to 








either hot or cold water. In point of finish the 
goods are ebony enameled—hard, smooth and 
glossy, colors being laid upon the same to suit 
all requirements of taste. They are handsome 
goods—light, durable and very much cheaper, 
everything considered, than old-style tin-ware. 


Canning Fruits in Glass. 

A new vacuum process of canning fruits in 
glass has lately been introduced from Europe 
among the packers of the Pacific Coast, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Charles H. Shinn, writing in the 
American Agriculturist, the tin appears to be 
doomed. All the deleterious gases generated in 
cooking the fruit, and even the air, are extracted 
under this new process, so that fermentation is 
reduced to a minimum. No solder is used, and 
each jar is opened by making a puncture with a 
pen-knife, after which the cover can be lifted off 
entire. The fruit is solid-packed—that is; a can 
contains ninety per cent of fruit and ten per cent 
of syrup, instead of being two-thirds fruit and 
one-third syrup, as was formerly the case with 
tin cans. In this way there isa saving of freight 
charges, while the superior attractiveness and 
healthfulness of fruits packed in glass is evident. 
Formerly the use of resin, acid, solder, and hot 
iron scorched the syrup, and since the aperture 
in the top of the tin cans was so small that the 
fruit was often crushed and cut when being 
placed in the cans, the syrup was for this reason 
cloudy. By the new method the syrup will be 
clean and clear, and cheaper grades of fruit will 
be almost as good as the higher ones, especially 
where the difference is only in the size of the fruit. 


An Old Firm in New Quarters, 

The beginning of a new year does not always 
find either man or firm in a vastly improved 
business position, but such is indeed the case 
with the enterprising wholesale firm of Arthur 
& Abbott, jobbers of men’s furnishing goods, 
notions, hosiery, laces, etc., of St. Paul. Their 
business was established in 1880, and its growth 
has been so continuous that larger quarters were 
necessitated. So it is that, at the beginning of 
the year 1896, Messrs. Arthur & Abbott are 
found in full possession of their new premises at 
228 to 230 East Fourth Street. The building is 
50x125 feet in dimensions and four stories in 
height. It has all the modern conveniences and 
affords ample room for the accommodation of 
the firm’s constantly increasing patronage. Else- 
where in this number will be found Messrs. 
Arthur & Abbott’s announcement of the change 
in their location, an announcement that will be 
read with interest by their many friends. 


From the Zenith City. 

The ‘Industrial Edition” of the Duluth News 
Tribune is one of the largest and most creditable 
ever issued from a Minnesota press. Its fifty- 
two pages contain nearly 200 illustrations, many 
of them half-tone, about 200 columns of advertis- 
ing from as many individual advertisers, and a 
vast amount of carefully prepared matter relative 
to Duluth industries, Duluth progress and the 
prospects in store for that section of the State. 
J he cover is lithographed in four colors and the 
edition comprises 20,000 copies of one pound 
weight each. 





An Expert Accountant, 

William Waugh, formerly general land agent 
of the Northern Pacific for the eastern portion 
of the line, and recently entrusted with the set- 
tlements of the accounts of the land department 
at Tacoma, has opened an office as an expert ac- 
countant in the New York Life building, St. 
Paul. Mr. Waugh enjoys a high reputation for 
his ability in auditing and accounting work, and 
has the confidence of a large circle of acquaint- 
ances engaged in leading lines of business 
throughout the Northwest. 
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THE BLACK HILLS RAILROAD PROJECT. 

The most productive portion of South Dakota, 
in the amount of actual wealth regularly pro- 
duced, is the Black Hills District, lying on the 
extreme western border of the State. It hasa 
population of 40,000, engaged in gold and silver 
mining, in farming along the streams, and in 
raising cattle on the open ranges. This commuv- 
nity is practically cut off from the rest of the 
State by lack of direct railway communication. 
The Hills are reached from the south by two 
roads, one belonging to the Northwestern system 
and the other to the Burlington. Both these 
roads lead down into Nebraska and on east 
througn Iowa. To go by rail from Deadwood, 
the chief city of the Hills, to Pierre, the capital 
of the State, requires a journey of about nine 
hundred miles and takes as much time, owing to 
changes and delays, as it does to go from Dead- 
wood to Buffalo, N. Y. The distance in a direct 
line from Deadwood to Pierre is only 165 miles. 
It can be traversed in a wagon in less time than 
is required to make the present rail journey. 
From this condition results the fact that, except 
for the necessary political relations, the Black 
Hills Country is completely cut off from the great 
agricultural region of the State lying east of the 
Missouri River. The farmers of this agricult- 
ural region cannot ship their products to the 
miners in the Hills, who would be good custom- 
ers for them, and the stockmen in the Hills can- 
not ship their cattle to the markets of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, which they could reach ina 
twenty-four hours’ trip if they had a direct road 
eastward. 

The people of all parts of South Dakota are 
beginning to feel that there is an important 
State question involved in getting a rail connec- 
tion between the eastern and western sections. 
This feeling found expression last month in a 











convention held in Minneapolis, to which repre- 
sentatives from more than a dozen South Da- 
kota towns came, under the lead of Governor 
Sheldon. Their purpose was to confer with the 
business men of the Twin Cities and get practical 
advice and assistance to solve the problem of how 
to secure the building of the proposed railroad. 

This problem is by no means asimpleone. The 
trade of the Hills is now in full possession of the 
two Chicago systems of road and goes to Omaha 
and Chicago. A road from some point in the 
Hills to Pierre would not be sufficient to give the 
Twin Cities access to this important region, al- 
though it would accomplish one desirable end, 
that of providing a direct route for travel be- 
tween the two districts of the State. Pierreis 
reached by only one lineof railroad, and that is a 
branch of the Northwestern system. To give 
the Twin Cities a commercial opportunity in the 
Hills, it would be necessary to build a line from 
Pierre to connect with the Great Northern’s 
line at Aberdeen. This line is now nearly all 
graded and the grade will be giyen to any com- 
pany that will finish the road. By going on 
northward to Oakes a connection would be se- 
cured with both the Northern Pacific and the 
Soo. The whole scheme of giving St. Paul and 
Minneapolis commercial access to the Black 
Hills involves the expenditure of at least seven 
millions of dollars, including the bridge over the 
Missouri at Pierre, which will cost $1,500,000, 
and certain short feeder lines in the Hills lead- 
ing to mining camps. This is a good deal of 
money, but it will be forthcoming in time if the 
South Dakota people continue the agitation so 
effectively begun at the late convention. 

sscaieaatnccgecauauelans 
SPEOIAL SOIL CULTURE AS A REMEDY 
FOR DEFICIENT RAIN-FALL. 

H. W. Campbell, of Sioux City, Iowa, has 
been at work for two or three years past, with 
intelligence and energy, spreading his theory 
that there is a remedy for deficient moisture 
which can be applied by farmers themselves in 
the form of a special method of cultivating the 
soil. He has made such progress that he is now 
issuing a monthly journal devoted to this subject, 
and he has devised implements to put his meth- 
ods into practice and has induced a foundry con- 
cern to gointo their manufacture. The central 
idea of Mr. Campbs;ll’s system is the storage of 
rain-fall in the subsoil and such preparation of 
the surface soil as will prevent rapid evaporation 
and will gradually supply the roots of the plants 
by capillary attraction from the moisture beneath. 

All persons who are at all familiar with the 
climatic conditions of the two Dakotas, Nebraska 
and Kansas, know that west of the belt of fairly 
adequate rain-fall there is a debatable land of 
semi-aridity, which gets enough precipitation 
for good crops only about one year in three or 
four. West of this belt lies the region of un- 
disputed aridity, where nobody attempts to farm 
without irrigation. The semi-arid belt has just 
as good a soil as the humid region east of it and 
has a somewhat milder winter. All that is want- 
ing to make it a densely-settled agricultural 
country is alittle more rain. The rain-makers 
have ali failed and the scientists have ridiculed 
them out of the field. Nature will not be per- 
suaded or compelled to increase the precipita- 
tion on any given area by any devices of man. 
But now comes Mr. Campbell, who says: ‘‘Let 
us see if we cannot get along very well with the 
moisture nature supplies, by conserving it in the 
earth and feeding it up gradually to the growing 
vegetation instead of allowing the hot summer 
sunshine to rapidly evaporate it.” If he is right 
in his theories and has really devised the imple- 
ments to carry them into practice, he will deserve 
to be ranked with the benefactors of the race, 
for he will open to contiguous occupancy by 
prosperous farmers, an enormous belt of country 








now very sparsely settled, where settled at all, by 
people who are doomed to poverty by the con- 
ditions of their struggle against adverse natural 
circumstances. 

Mr. Campbell’s method of tillage is briefly as 
follows: After the usual plowing he goes over 
the ground with his sub-surface packer, which 
consists of sixteen wheels, the tires or rims of 
which are V shaped, mounted loosely on a shaft. 
This shaft turns in flexible bearings at each end 
and the wheels can also turn on the shaft. The 
frame-work is supported on the wheels and a 
ballast or weight-box is set on top of the frame. 
The packing wheels are thirty inches in diame- 
ter and the rim is one inch thick, tapering to a 
sharp edge. With the proper amount of weight 
in the box, these sharp-edged wheels will pene- 
trate to the bottom of an eight-inch plowing, 
The line of pressure being at right angles to the 
bevel of the rims, there is a side as wellasa 
down pressure. The soil is thus packed below 
the surface, and this packed stratum of soil ab- 
sorbs and retains large quantities of moisture 
and also assists capillary attraction in bringing 
up moisture from the subsoil. The second pro- 
cess consists in frequent stirring of the surface 
soil to prevent it from caking. As long as the 
top two inches of the soil is loose, fine and dry 
there is no loss of moisture by evaporation for 
the reason that capillary attraction can only act 
on a tolerably firm soil. This may be illustrated 
by taking two sponges of the same size, one a 
coarse one and the other a fine one. Let the fine 
one absorb all the water it will and squeeze the 
water out into a dish. Now dip the coarse sponge 
in the dish and you will find that it will take up 
only a small part of the water. Then sosk the 
two sponges in water until each holds all it will 
absorb, and lay them on a board and see how 
much quicker the coarse one will dry out than 
the fine one. 

For surface tillage Mr. Campbell hes devised 
a special form of harrow of the spring-tooth sort. 
Its application to corn and potatoes will be ob- 
vious, but the inventor proposes to go much fur- 
ther and to stir the ground between the rows of 
small grain sowed with adrill. This experiment 
will be tried next season on forty acres of ground 
in the northern part of Stutsman County, N. D., 
on the line of the Soo railroad. The Soo com- 
pany is going to furnish the implements and seed, 
and the cultivation will be supervised by B. S. 
Russell, of Jamestown. Campbell maintains that 
in adry year, when wheat in the James River 
Valley does not yield over ten bushels to the 
acre, land tilled by his method will produce 
thirty bushels. 





SUPERIORITY OF NORTHWESTERN 
GRASSES. 

At the recent North Dakota Immigration Con- 
vention Prof. Waldron of the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Fargo made some striking statements 
concerning the percentage of albuminoids in 
Northwestern grasses as compared with that 
contained in the grasses of the State of Wiscon- 
sin and the States further east. He said that 
experiments conducted by the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington showed that while the 
Eastern grasses carry only seven per cent of al- 
buminoids,—the muscle-building ingredient,— 
those of Northern Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Manitoba contain an average of thirteen per 
cent. Some samples go as high as twenty-four 
per cent, which makes them equal to oats for 
feed. The reasons for this remarkable superior- 
ity of our Northwestern grasses are three—first, 
they receive just enough and not too much rain- 
fall for the best results in developing the albumi- 
noids; second, the long hours of clear sunshine 
of the summer days causes the grass plants to 
build up their structure rapidly, and third, the 
quality of ozone in the atmosphere produces a 
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rapid oxygenating process which is favorable to 
storing up the properties that go to the making 
of flesh in animals. 

In the same address the absence of forests on 
the Dakota plains, where the rain-fall is suffi- 
cient for tree life, was attributed to the fires 
which have swept over the region since its first 
occupancy by prehistoric man. The professor 
assumed that man has been a tenant of this part 
of the planet since the glacial period, and said 
that considerable regions that are now bare 
prairie show evidences in petrified stumps of 
having been once covered by forests. 











From Putnam’s Sons there comes a dainty 
book bearing the simple title of ‘“‘Poems.” The 
author is Joseph O’Connor, a brilliant poet-jour- 
nalist and lecturer, well-known in Indianapolis, 
Rochester and Buffalo. These verses are the 
carefully selected gatherings of a life-time, and 
many of them, such as ‘The White Rose,” ‘*The 
Captain’s Dog” and ‘‘The Spring at Anderson- 
ville,” give very vivid glimpses of the Civil 
War. Mr. O’Connor was selected as the poet 
for the New York Day at the World’s Fair. 
Many of his verses are so carefully constructed 
that quotation spoils them, but here is a simple 
one upon ‘‘Her Hands” which ought to appeal to 
the popular heart: 

Sometimes I sit and try to trace, 
In memory’s records dim and faint, 


The features of my mother’s face, 
With the calm look of gentle grace 

That marked our household’s quiet saint. 
The innocence of her blue eyes, 

The winning smile about her lips, 
Child-simple and yet woman-wise, 
Her shining hair, her modest guise, 

All come in turn; each fades and slips. 


I try to fix them, but in vain; 
They waver, and yet will not fuse, 
How e’er imagination strain 
To form the face that it would feign 
Till, on a sudden, as 1 muse 
There comes a thought of her dear hands, 
All wrinkled, tanned, and labor-worn— 
And there the simple woman stands, 
To meet her duty’s bard demands 
Among the children she has borne! 
No work nor written word remains, 
Nor picture worthy to approve; 


But read in knotted joints and veins, 
And tendons strong, and honest stains, 
The tale of service and of love! 
O hands of ministry. that wrought 
In constant care, through weal and woe, 


Nor rest by crib or coffin caught, 
This pang is mine—I never thought 
To kiss your fingers long ago! 
* * 


_ 

Many anthologies have been edited in our 
generation, some of them yery notable ones, such 
as the scholarly collections by Mr. Francis F. 
Browne—the editor of the Chicago Dial—under 
the titles of “Golden Poems,” ‘‘The Golden 
Treasury of Poetry and Verse,” and ‘‘Bugle 
Echoes.” But, with the exception of ‘“‘Bugle 
Echoes,” which is a collection of the songs of 
the Civil War, we have had few anthologies 
which fairly reflected our own time. Therefore 
the literary world has waited anxiously for Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman’s '‘A Victorian An- 
thology,” advertised some months ago by Hough- 
ton, Miffien & Company. Herein are grouped 
all the English poets of the Victorian Era that 
have made our time famous, from Walter Savage 
Landor, Lord Macaulay, Thomas Love Peacock 
and Winthrop Mackworth Praed to Bliss Car- 
man, Charles G. D. Roberts and Rudyard Kip- 
ling. As the critic turns over the leaves at ran- 
dom, he finds a remarkable number of his old 











favorites: Landor’s verses on the death of Mar- 
garet Fuller; Father Prout’s ‘‘The Shandon 
Bells;” Tennyson’s ‘‘Ulysses” and that dramatic 
poem, ‘‘Rizpah” (the latter being Swinburne’s 
favorite); Robert Browning’s ‘‘My Last Duchess;” 
George Meredith’s ‘Juggling Jerry; Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum;” Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘“‘Pirate Story” and ‘*‘The Land of 
Counterpane,”’ as well as Charles G. D. Roberts’ 
“Canada.” Towards some English poets, as An- 
drew Lang, Austin Dobson and Edmund Gosse, 
Mr. Stedman seems to be drawn particularly. To 
them he bas given more than an adequate ex- 
pression. In the pages devoted to Andrew Lang, 
for instance, one will find those exquisite ballads 
“To Theocritus in Winter,” ‘‘Of the Book Hun- 
ter,” “Of Blue China,” the noble sonnet upon 
“The Odyssey,” and that weird song the ‘‘Scythe 
Song,” but the lovers of Edwin Arnold and Jean 
Ingelow will scarcely be satisfied with the se- 
lections from these two picturesque poets. But 
this is a minor fault. In the pages devoted to 
balladists and lyrists may be found Louisa Craw- 
ford’s ‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen;” Doyle’s ‘*The 
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Private of the Buffs; Thackeray’s ‘‘The Ballad 
of Bouillabaisse;’’ Charles Kingsley’s ‘The Sands 
of Dee” and that haunting poem, composed in 
this country, ‘‘Lorraine;’” Dinah Maria Mulock 
Craik’s ‘‘Douglas” and Richard Garnett’s ‘The 
Ballad of the Boat.” The women poets of Eng- 
land are quite fairly represented from Mrs. 
Browning to Elizabeth Craigmyle. There are 
also many poems upon Mrs. Browning in this 
exhaustive collection. Mr. Stedman’s mother 
was a personal friend of the Brownings, and 
much of their popularity in this country is due 
to Stedman’s lucid criticisms. For the little 
ones, there are many poems scattered here and 
there, particularly Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Child Poems, almost as unique in their way as 
the Child-verses of Eugene Field. A few pages 
are devoted to the land of Wonder-Wander, 
the topsy-turvy world wherein live ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,” “Jabberwocky,” ‘‘Pollie” and the 
*“‘Jumblies,” We have all laughed at that story 
told by John Morley, where a traveler in Aus- 
tralasia found in hundreds of remote homes just 
two books—Macaulay’s Essays and the Bible. 
Speaking asIdo, in this paper, to many farm- 
ers’ wives who may, perhaps, be leading lonely 
lives on the prairie, I would like to say to them 











that I know of no modern book which will bring 
to them so much comfort and cheer, ona winter’s 
night, as Stedman’s ‘‘A Victorian Anthology.” 
While I have preached in California, in St Paul, 
in Chicago and in Kansas City that our native 
writers should be the first ir our regard, still 
we must look to England for the development of 
the other half of our common English tongue. 
Mary J. Rep. 
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We have received a volume of 175 pages, 
printed in St. Paul, and entitled ‘‘Gathered by 
the Way,” which is in some respects an interest- 
ing literary curiosity. Its author modestly hides 
behind the nom de plumeof “‘J. J. St. Paul,” but 
the reader will readily penetrate this thin dis- 
guise when he sees that the work is published 
by the Jules Jacobson Publishing Company, and 
will conclude that author and publisher are one 
and the same man. Mr. Jacobson is aGerman of 
university education who spent forty yearsin the 
Fatherland before emigrating to America some 
fifteen years ago. The first part of his book con- 
sists of philosophic reflections on a variety of 
subjects presented in the form of brief para- 
graphs. Then comes a series of short university 
stories and anecdotes, well-told and with a relish- 
able flavor of student life. A feworiginal poems 
form a third department. No man living or dead 
ever succeeded in writing good poetry in lan- 
guage not his mother-tongue. The thought is 
poetical in these verses, but construction and ex- 
pression are faulty and some of the sentences are 
plainly Germanic in their form. The same may 
be said of the translations from Schiller, Goethe, 
Heine and Freiligrath. The only good transla- 
tions from the great German poets into English 
verse of which we have any knowledge were 
made by poets like Longfellow and Bayard Tay- 
lor. Our German-American author is more for- 
tunate in handling the dialect poems of Fritz 
Reuter, the quaint humor of which can be ren- 
dered into English successfully without much 
attention to poetical quality. These translations 
from Reuter, a poet very much in vogue at pres- 
ent in Germany, are said to be the first presented 
to the American public. We can heartily com- 
mend the conscientiousness and literary feeling 
displayed in both the prose and the poetry of 
Mr. Jacobson’s book, and the defects which a 
critic will readily discover need not detract from 
its value to the general reader. (For sale by St. 
Paul Book and Stationery Co.; price, $1.50.) 
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THE OLD FIRESIDE. #4 

A maiden fair sat at my side, - 
Oh, many years ago! = 
And we were high on life’s full tide, fe, 
And love made all aglow. as 
We saw the shadows dance and play, 3 
We watched the sparks ascend, a 
And oft within our hearts we'd say | 
“Love cannot ever end.” i 

Ah, sol thought and sol planned, + 
That time so long ago; : 
But, ere the year's brief course was spanned, { 


Love vanished like the snow! 


N 
Vanished, but left a subtle trace 7 re 
Like some perfume that clings 4 3 
Faint-like within the filmy lace -=* 
A lady o’er her flings. | 
And sol sit again today ‘ 43 
Beside the cheerful glow; G4 
Once more the shadows dance and play, iA 
As in the long ago; ; ) 


Once more the sparks in glee ascend, 
And in my dreams I see, 

That Lam something more than friend 
Or neighbor unto thee. 


Once more I see thy love-lit eyes 
Look fondly into mine: 
Ah, now I know love never dies, 
But feeds on food divine! 
CLIFFORD TREMBLY, 
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THE system of stock-raising now common on 
the ranges of North Dakota west of the Missouri 
River is not to breed at all but to ship in year- 
ling steers from Iowa and Minnesota. The young 
cattle arrive in the spring and run upon the 
open ranges without winter feed or shelter until 
two years from the ensuing fall, when they are 
shipped east to Chicago or to the stock-yards of 
the Twin Cities. The yearlings delivered in 
North Dakota cost about $12 each, and the grown 
steers bring about $40 each. Ranch expenses 
are yery small and a total investment during 
three years of say $5,000 in young cattle, may be 
expected to yield thereafter an annual profit of 
about $2,000. 

A LETTER froma prominent financier in Berlin, 
who is connected with the management of the 
Deutsche Bank, states that the project for con- 
solidating the Northern Pacific with the Great 
Northern has been reluctantly abandoned by the 
bank, owing to the action of the State of Minne- 
sota and to the large increase in the earnings of 
the former road. A letter from a leading Wall 
Street banker, who is largely interested in 
Northern Pacific securities, says: “It seems to 
me that Mr. Hill’s chances of getting control of 
the Northern Pacific on the basis suggested by 
him grow smaller every day, and that the chance 
of his getting it at all, unless by buying control, 
is exceedingly remote.” No progress has been 
made in untangling the quadruple receivership 
snarl in which the Federal judges have wound 
up the N. P., but it is understood that the ques- 
tion of original jurisdiction is to be submitted 
by the judges themselves to the justices of the 
Supreme Court some time in January or February. 


T. S. UNDERHILL of Antelope, N. D., an old 
friend of this magazine, has found evidence of 
the possession of a prophetic gift by its editor. 
He writes: ‘On looking over some old maga- 
zines today I found a Century of August, 1882, 
which contains your first paper on ‘The New 
Northwest,’ and as that was issued at the time 
of my first visit to this country and was read 
during my trip through this then unsettled sec- 
tion, I now am aware that the prophetic asser- 
tion—‘In a few years this region, forming a tri- 
angle between the Missouri and the Little Mis- 
souri, will doubtless be settled by people who 
will own wheat and vegetable farms in the val- 
leys and cattie-ranges on the hills,’ led me to 
make a more thorough and interested inspection 
of this well-watered and well-grassed country. 
The conditions appeared to warrant the asser- 
tion. I became an early settler and this ‘tri- 
angle’ has become settled with people who do 
own wheat and vegetable farms, and whose cat- 
tle do range on the hills; and the then ‘embryonic 
town of Dickinson’ has already developed into a 
commercial center and one of the largest cattle 
and wool-shipping points on the Northern Pa- 
cific. Did ever prophets in the days of prophets 
foretell more surely?” 


THE North Dakota people held a State immi- 
gration convention at Fargo, on Dec. 17th and 
18th—a notably prompt and harmonious echo of 
the general Northwestern convention held at St. 
Paul in November. The Fargo gathering brought 
together about two hundred earnest and intel- 
ligent men from all parts of the State, and re- 








sulted in the creation of a State board of direc- 
tors, composed of one member from each county 
and an executive committee of seven, andina 
determination to raise $10,000 to carry on the 
work of getting a desirable class of settlers to 
come into North Dakota. Some of the speeches 
delivered and papers read were valuable for their 
practical character, and not a single discordant 
note was sounded throughout the entire sessions, 
which occupied two days and one evening. The 
most active spirit in the movement was J. B. 
Power, of Fargo, who presided and who was 
made the secretary and executive officer of the 
organization. The Northwestern Immigration 
Association was represented by its president, 
Theodore L. Schurmeier and its secretary, D. R. 
McGinnis, and the Minnesota State Association 
by its secretary, P. B. Groat. Both of the great 
railway systems operating in North Dakota 
showed their good will towards the new move- 
ment by sending each an important official—the 
Great Northern its General Passenger Agent 
Whitney and the Northern Pacific its General 
Freight Agent Moore, and the citizens of Fargo 
entertained with generous hospitality all the 
delegates at a banquet. 


IT is not probable that any new methods of 
promoting immigration will be devised by the 
North Dakota organization, but the fact that 
the people of the State are impressed with the 
belief that there is room and opportunity for 
prosperity within its borders for many thousands 
of new settlers and hold a large convention to pro- 
claim the fact, will of itself prove an excellent 
advertisement. There will, no doubt, grow out of 
the deliberations of the executive committee a 
plan for furnishing, through the aid of county 
sub-organizations, definite and unexaggerated 
information in the shape of newspaper supple- 
ments or small pamphlets concerning the special 
peculiarities and opportunities of every district 
of the State, and also a way of getting such infor- 
mation in the hands of people in older States 
who contemplate seeking new homes. One good 
plan suggested was for the State committee to 
print upon one side of a broadside sheet a map of 
the State and a moderate amount of general in- 
formation concerning its climate, soil, crops, 
coal deposits, railroads, etc., these sheets to be 
furnished to county papers and at least one paper 
in each county to print on the other side a de- 
scription of its county, prices of lands, schools, 
churches, towns, roads, taxes, etc., and to stimu- 
late the citizens to buy these sheets and mail 
them to acquaintances in the East. If this is 
done systematically a vast amount of practical 
information about North Dakota will go into 
print and will reach the right sort of people. 
This is a much better plan than to publish one 
big and expensive pamphlet treating of the State 
atlarge and of all the counties, alphabetically 
arranged. 


THE immigration convention movement is 
spreading rapidly. South Dakota will hold one 
at Mitchell this month and Washington and 
Idaho are preparing to get into line. Montana is 
also preparing to hold a State convention. There 
is no likelihood that the movement will be over- 
done. People who move West now know that 
there is no speculative wave running upon which 
they can hope to float into easy circumstances. 
They go to seek permanent homes and to do 
earnest work. They inform themselves care- 
fully before they start as to all essential facts 
concerning their proposed new homes—the draw- 
backs, as well as the advantages, for every lo- 
cality has drawbacks, just as every human being 
has faults. They are not content ‘with general 
information of a roseate character, such as used 
to be sent out in boom pamphlets and in special 
editions of local newspapers. They want to know 
all sorts of things having a possible bearing upon 





their future contentment and success, and this 
information must be furnished them by intelli- 
gent local effort. When this class of people 
make up their minds where they want to go and 
what they want to do in new homes, they always 
prove to be valuable citizens. Our new North- 
western States cannot get too many immigrants 
of this sort. A million people of intelligence 
and enterprise, possessed of a little capital to 
each family, could be distributed over the coun- 
try between St. Paul and the Pacific Coast dur- 
ing the next year to the great and lasting ad- 
vantage of every interest in this region. 


I WANT to enter another protest against the 
misuse of the word city, so common throughout 
the West. An orator at a recent convention in 
North Dakota, extolling the merits of his local 
habitat, spoke of it asa “‘city of seven hundred 
inhabitants.” He might as well have spoken of 
a@ brook as ariver two feet wide, or of a currant 
bush as a tree three feet high, or of a child asa 
man five years old. All the dictionaries agree in 
the use of four different words to describe places 
where human beings reside in close contiguity, 
and these words are supposed to convey an idea 
of the respective sizos and importance of these 
different kinds of localities. Let us turn to the 
Standard Dictionary, the newest and best work 
of its class. There we find that a hamlet is de- 
fined as a cluster of houses in the country, smaller 
than a village, and that in England the word is 
used to designate a small village without a 
church. The definition of village is ‘‘a collec- 
tion of houses larger than a hamlet and smaller 
than a town.” A town is defined as a large 
collection of business houses and dwellings. Fi- 
nally, a city is described as ‘ta place inhabited by 
a large, permanent and organized community, 
more important than a town.” Here we havea 
sensible and useful classification. It is followed 
in all our older States and in England. The 
sooner we in the West get accustomed to em- 
ploying it the better for our reputation, for 
truth, and the better, too, for our own conven- 
ience. At present, when you hear some place 
spoken of as acity with which you are unfamiliar, 
you can form no sort of idea as to its size, for it 
may range all the way from five hundred to fifty 
thousand inhabitants. Let us call a spade a 
spade and let us also call a hill a hill, nota 
mountain; a brook a brook and not a river, and a 
village a village and not a city. 

** 


SELF-DETECTING KNOWLEDGE. 


The following from the India Rubber World 
illustrates what may be termed the automatic 
influence which knowledge exercises upon a per- 
son’s actions: 

A meek-looking stranger, with a distinctly 
ministerial air, applied for permission to look 
over a large rubber factory, says the World. He 
knew nothing at all about the rubber business, 
he said, and, after a little hesitation, he was ad- 
mitted. The superintendent showed him about 
in person, and the man’s questionsand comments 
seemed to come from the densest ignorance. 
Finally, when the grinding-room was reached, 
he lingered a little, and asked, in a hesitating 
way, ‘‘Couldn’t I have a specimen of that curious 
stuff for my cabinet?” 

“Certainly,” replied the superintendent, al- 
though it was a compound the secret of which 
was worth thousands of dollars; ‘‘certainly, cut 
off as much as you wish.” 

With eager step the visitor approached the 
roll of gum, took out his knife, wet the blade in 
his mouth and— 

“Stop right where you are!” said the superin- 


tendent, laying a heavy hand upon the stranger. 
“You are a fraud and athief. You didn’t learn 








in a pulpit that a dry knife won’t cut rubber.” 
So saying, he showed the impostor the door, and 
the secret was still safe. 
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What a story ona clothes-line!—one pair of blue 
breeches, one pair of white drawers, made on a 
yoke, two pair of fine, white socks, two white 
shirts, with brass studs. And “John” did the 
washing himself! Was ever monastery more given 
over to men than are the Chinese gardens of 
Portland, Oregon? 

In the thirty years he has been here John has 
made himself one with the place; he is cook, 
waiter, washer-woman, second-girl, engineer, 
store-keeper, gardener. He can do anything 
that a white man can do, even to using the tele- 
phone, but the capacity in which he most strong- 
ly appeals to the new-comer is that of husband- 
man; and it looks just here as if he would never 
be any other kind of husband! 

Many canyons cut through the city, and on the 
sides and bottoms of these gulches John takes 
up his quarters. His shack is built on the hit- 
or-miss plan of a crazy-quilt; he ekes out the 
roof with flattened tomato and safety-oil cans, 
and accents the whole witha piece of wood on 
the bias. In his simplicity he has no idea that 
fronts of houses should have better treatment 
than backs, but, Minerva-like, he holds the 
scales of justiceeven. He has no door-bell; his 
entrance, like himself, is simple. 

One would think he had used up all the odds 
and ends of creation on his roof; but he hasn’t, 
for there are still enough left for him to have a 
dump-pile, which is in one corner of his grounds 
and is made up of indistinguishable scraps be- 
yond even a Chinaman’s use. 

Forty or more ramshackle homes huddled to- 
gether. Allis quiet. The birds have the best 
of it this hot Sunday afternoon,—song birds that 
have been brought from Germany to lighten the 
air made heavy by the forest solitude outside the 
city—the vast, solemn mountains, always white, 
always mysterious; the broken line of purple 
foot-hills, and the nearer ridges of haze-softened 
green. 

The wild geese are not moving their winged 
caravans just now. There are only robins and 
meadow-larks—though a fly does hum a lullaby. 

Back of the gardens is a knoll of dense shrub- 
bery. Init the flowering currant lifts its paling 
blossoms; the Oregon wild grape, more obtru- 
sive, thrusts upits prickly challenge; the ferns 
nestle in the fir-trees’ arm-like roots; the dog- 
wood holds out a flag of truce; and, right near 
John’s clothes-line,a colony of ants runin and 
out of a decayed stump, and hurry-up their 
housekeeping. 

Somewhere near a stream gurgles along—a 
stream that laughs and chatters, for it knows it 
can never die. No matter how it leaps or tum- 
bles, or where it goes, it will live, for it comes 
from the eternal snows. From its life springs 
the life of the Chinese gardens. John turns 
the stream back and forth—a thread of heaven- 
reflecting light—to supply his thriving plants. 
The pity of it is, that its usefulness ends in be- 
ing directed up and down the green rows; for, 
were it allowed the freedom of the shack, it 
might cleanse away some of the stench that makes 
one grieve that a nose is part of nature’s plan in 
the making of a perfect man! 

At the end of the bridge which spans the 


By Martha Fraser, by: 
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canyon are several huddling forms. They are on 
all fours, looking down on the wooden sidewalk 
with an intent, concentric gaze. So quiet are 
they, 80 voiceless, that it is possible to creep up 
without attracting notice. A closer view shows 
their deft, bamboo-like fingers heaping pink 
radishes and red beets. Tender green and 
white onions have their spot; and so, too, have 
the yellow parsnips, which are not unlike the 
fingers that assort them. Bags and baskets are 
at hand and, near by, a strong, well-built wagon 
—John’s ship of commerce for transporting his 
wares. Very green the foliage—very b!ack the 








A RICH CHINESE MERCHANT. 


shadows—very bright the sunlight that sur- 
rounds the group. They have in their droning, 
mechanical labor, lost sight of their produce 
and see, instead, coin—coin that represents 
many hoeings, many lifted shovelfuls, many sow- 
ings. And this isthe harvest. The coin means 
sausage, bought in Chinatown; sausage coarsely 
ground, so that the fat and lean are not fused 
into one, but set in livid, unartistic mosaic. 
Coin means tea, rice, and boneless, sun-dried 
ducks, which, even on a string, are still full of 
action and seem about to beat their mummified 
wings in flight. It also means more wicker pan- 
niers, more blue jeans, more, in fact, of every- 
thing that stands for celestial comfort. Then, 
too, is the half-sacred hoard that goes home to 
the old mother. 

John does not always use a wagon. After he 
has dug, hoed and irrigated enough to deem the 
times in joint, he constitutes himself his own 
donkey, balances the connective pole across his 
bowed back, and zigzags his way up the trail 
from the rich bottom lands. Once on a level, he 
begins a queer little jog-trot down the street, the 
oblique windows of his eyes open to any bargain 
he may come across. 

Where negroes would be bandying jokes across 
the green rows of truck, stopping only to invite 





the sweet chariot to swing low or Jordan to roll 
on, John finds nothing better to do than to keep 
quiet. Sedately he watches his plants and doub- 
les up on time by using two watering-pots at 
once. Why does he work alone? What makes 
him so quiet? Can he never quite rid himself of 
the thought that haunted him in his own land— 
that the earth he disturbs might be the ashes of 
his grandfather? or is it because that, in the 
whole settlement, there is not one woman? 

Mose or Abe in Southern cornfields have dark 
skins, white teeth, blue jeans, and have also been 
transplanted from across the world; but they 
would have a Dinah or a Debbie to toot a horn 
telling them to come to corn pone and fried 
bacon, and even if Dinah tells Mose he’s a good- 
for-nuthin’ lazy niggah who ought to have his 
head smashed, he knows the dinner will be 
cooked right, his clothes will be patched, and 
his stockings knit. Poor John, however, has to 
blow his own trumpet, cook his own rice, put in 
his own brass studs and sew up his own shirts, 
which he can—on a sewing machine. But no 
little Chinese pickaninnies tumble over his feet, 
climb his knee or hide his chop-sticks. 

Then, too, Mose has very definite ideas of 
Heaven. He will drink milk, eat honey, be 
white, sing and have agoodtime. Above all, 
he will ‘‘git ahead ub de pore white trash, dat 
fling up dere heads so promiscus-like;” he will 
never be sick, never be hungry, and never have 
to work, ‘‘if he don’ wanter;’”’ but John has no 
more joyous vision than to be prayed to by pos- 
terity, andif he keeps on in this sort of life, 
where is the posterity? 

What Johh thinks about, as he upturns the 
rich soil, has never yet passed into American 
history. It is safe, though, to suppose that his 
mind travels over the six thousand glittering, 
shivering miles that part him from the earth into 
which he first set spade. Again he sees the rice 
fields, the tea harvests. He contrasts the Yang- 
tse-Ki-ang, bearing keelless junks whose stiff 
matting sails are handled with the peculiar dex- 
terity of the Chinese seaman, and the quiet Wil- 
lamette, where the ships spread their white 
canvas over the water like the hovering wings of 
birds of peace. 

The garden in which he works is laid off by 
rule and line and the toiler moves back and 
forth, his head covered by his native hat—the 
size of a parasol and the shape of a mushroom. 
His shirt-tailis his barometer; if it waves briskly 
it denotes dry, windy weather; if it hangs limp 
and lifeless, ‘‘Oregon mist.” 

And so he leads his innocent, harmless life un- 
til the time comes when he will no longer need 
a spade, but passes it to another who will dig for 
him a bed where Jobn shall be laid as gently as 
he has so often placed his plants. 
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Iiudson has a knitting factory 


The Keller Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Sauk Centre pays out over 
$1,200 a month for wages alone 


Brainerd’s logging-sled factory is now working a 


night force 


The Duluth-Superior flour output for 1895, not in- 


cluding December, aggregates $515.55 barrels, a gain 
of nearly 100 per cent over the production in L892. 
During the past season the Pine Tree Lumber Com- 
pany of Little Falls employed 
Such industries are better than gold mines: 


50 men and paid $200,000 
for wages 
has a new $4,000 creamery and founda- 
There 
starch 


Florence now 


tions have been laid for a $10,000 flouring-mill 


is also a movement on foot to establish a 


factory. 


Hiere is an item of profit A Doctor Critchfield, of 


Ilunter, has sold 3.000 bushels of flaxseed at ninety-five 
cents a bushel, and still has a reserve stock of 2,500 
bushels 

Monticello's starch factory ground up 165,000 bushels 


the and for 


Nearly 800 tons of starch 


and distributed for same 


about 322,000 


of potatoes 
labor and wood 
were made 


The total shipments of ore from the lron-ore ranges 
of the State 10,250,000 long 
tons. The in 1802 


with 0.072.000 tons 


for 1805, are estimated at 


highest previous record was made 


for 189 excels all 
10,000,000 barrels. In 


the 


The Minneapolis 


records and is given at 


flour output 
previous 
the output was 9,750,460 barrels, best record 


down to the present year 


The Lake Superior Consolidated Iron Mines Com 
pany paid $1,250,000 for the I of the N I of 
section 1 Mesaba District. The property 
is one of the most valuable on the range. Itisa little 
more than a mile from Virginia and has 20,000,000 tons 


has 
in the 


S- 14 


of fine Bessemer ore in sight. 

Meeker County has twelve separator butter factories 
and one cheese factory all co-operative and owned by 
farmers. Within the last six months they made 540-, 
330 pounds of butter and 60,000 pounds of cheese. The 
were $100,000; expenses, $5,000; paid to 


gross receipts 


patrons and sinking fund, $95,000 


North Dakota. 


school-house, just completed, cost $10, 


Minto’'s 
00 and is one of the finest public school buildings in 


the State 


new 


A Buxton farmer hauls his grain to town witha 


traction engine. He 
100 bushels each, twice a day 


handles seven tanks, containing 


One hundred and fifty cars of live-stock have been 
shipped from Ellendale this season. It is one of the 
best stock points in the State 

The Grand Forks Plaindealer is of the opinion that 
the year the immigration into 
North Dakota of any year in its history. The State 
has made a splendid record this year, and no one will 
dispute the fairness of the Pliindealer’s 
May it come true 


1806 will see largest 


prediction 


There is a movement under way at Grand Forks to 
establish a new steamboat line on the Red River, par- 
for the benefit of the farmers living near 
is estimated that there are over 1,000,000 
close along the river from Pembina 


ticularly 
the river. It 
bushels of wheat 
which 
The new line will be run in connec- 


to Caledonia, could be most conveniently 


shipped on boats 


tion with the Northern Pacific. which will build an 
elevator at the Forks in connection.—Pembina Pioneer 
ELrpress 


Watertown and Codington counties are naturally 
much interested in the branch of the Brookside Stock 
Farm owned by J. H. Bass, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
just established In Watertown under the management 
of Hon. O. P Western Brookside, as it is 
called, is already stocked with a large herd of thor- 


Kemp 








oughbred Galloway cattle, Clydesdale horses and Shet- 
land ponies, such as are found nowhere else in the 
State. The barns are large and roomy, fitted up with 
allappliances and improvements found on first-class 
farms. The farm adjoins the city on the east 
and represents an outlay of $25,000. It is the intention 
of Mr. Bass to make this the head branch of his famous 
Fort Wayne farm. 

South Dakota. 

The largest gold brick ever cast in the Black Hills 
was recently deposited in the First National Bank of 
Deadwood. It came from the Cyanide Works, weighed 
a trifle less than 125 pounds and was worth about $30,- 
It was the result of a fifteen days’ run. 


stock 


A few days ago the Homestake Mining Company of 
Lead City, in the Black Hills, struck a vein which, 
although small, gives returns of $2,000a day. In the 
lower levels of the old workings of the company an- 
other fabulously rich strike is said to have been made, 
which runs up in assay value to the thousands. The 
ore from both these mines is being sacked and will 
receive special treatment. 


South Dakota creamery butter is now netting the 
farmers from eighteen to twenty-five cents per pound, 
and the effect is decidedly advantageous to the cream- 
ery A striking illustration of this is seen 
in Kingsbury County. In the east end of the county 
creamery enterprise languished because wheat there 
is a tolerably sure crop, while in the west end wheat 
has always been uncertain and was this year a failure, 
but the largest creamery in the State is doing a splen- 
did business there. The State issaid to be well adapted 
to winter dairying, and the most successful farmers 
are adopting that method. 


counties 


Montana. 


The Sand Coulee Coal Company mines have started 
up and are now in full blast. 


Billings’ new opera house will cost $10,000, seat 600 
persons and be a very pretty structure. 


The Minah mill, in Jefferson County, is now running 
to its full capacity and giving good satisfaction. 


There is considerable excitement on the Big Black- 
footin Deer Lodge County over new copper discoveries 


lt is claimed that several large and rich copper veins 
have been discovered in the range between the Beaver- 
head and the Ruby rivers east of Dillon, running 
twelve to thirty per cent copper. 








been shipped from Butte to Liv- 
ingston by H. L. Frank to develop a coal property 
three-quarters of a mile from thattown. Anincline 
shaft will be run to the 300 on a nine-foot ‘vein, which 
promises big results. 


Machinery has 


The crosscut in the Anaconda at Johannesburg, five 
miles north of Neihart, has proceeded thirty-five feet 
and no foot-wall has been struck. The Florence, at 
Neihart, has just completed sinking to the 300-foot 
level, has made a crosscut and struck a fine body of ore. 


Machinery for a complete seventy-five barrel flour- 
ing mill has been purchased by the A. S. Babcock 
Hardware Company of Billings. The building is nearly 
completed and the plant will be in running order 
within sixty days. Billings is right in the procession 


of progress. 


Tobacco has been grown successfully in some parts 
of the State. The Husbandman says that “the Pine 
Grove Fruit Farm of Bass Bros., Ravalli County, ex- 
hibited some specimens raised this year that were 
nearly as good as any we eversaw. The leaves were 
quite twenty-four inches long and very perfect in 
every respect.” Tobacco is alsocultivated in Choteau 
County. 


The First National Bank of Butte is capitalized at 
only $100,000, but has over $900,000 undivided profits. 
Its deposits average more than $2,000,000 and its loans 
are near the same figure. The bank was organized in 
1881 and is said to be the strongest bank in the United 
States, outside of New York City, in point of surplus 
and profits to capital, the Chemical National and First 
National of New York alone excelling it. Its percent- 
age at this time is 933 per cent. 


The Western Mining World reports that J. J. Hill 
“will shortly begin the erection of a coal-washing 
plant at Great Falls to be used in washing the coal 
from the Sand Coulee mines. A small coal-washing 
and coking plant, built forexperimental use, has been 
in operation at Sand Coulee for some time; and it is 
stated that experiments made with that coal show 
that a superior quality of coke can be made from cer- 
tain portions of it as well as with the Belt coal. Fig- 











ures showing the cost ofa coal-washing plant of suf- 
ficient capacity to wash a large part of the present 
product of the Sand Coulee mines have recently been 
obtained and laid before Mr. Hill, and it is said that 
he is very favorably impressed with the project. This 
has been found necessary owing to shortage of water 
at the mines, and for that reason the washer will bx 
built in Great Falls.” 


Idaho. 


The largest reservoir in Idaho is that of the Salmon 
Gold Mining Company, just completed at Salmon. It 
is 350 feet long, sixty feet high, and estimated to hold 
sufficient water to work successfully thirty acres of 
placer ground. 


The Portland Oregonian authorizes the statement 
that near Lewiston, Idaho, are some of the finest de- 
posits of mica in the world. The time is not distant 
when they will be worked, for the demand for mica in 
electrical operations will make mica mines valuable. 


The recent sale of the Mammoth mine, near Idaho 
City, is looked upon as the best thing that has hap- 
pened for that district for many years. The property 
has been well-developed to a depth of over 300 feet 
during the past two years. The ore mills from $25 to 
#40 per ton, and is from twelve to fourteen feet in width. 


The mining outlook is bright at Boise. Three new 
districts near Boise—Willow Creek, Neal and Black 
Hornet—contain rich gold properties. New towns are 
springing up to supply the many miners and pros- 


pectors now working in those districts. There are 
two stamp mills and several arastras working in 
the Willow Creek District, a mill will be put up 


in the Black Hornet District and several car-loads of 
ore are now shipped every week to Denver, and in the 
Neal District the Homestake mine has already brought 
to the assay office more than $100,000 in gold bars and 
other properties are showing up well. 


Oregon. 


Oregon's gold output for 1895 is estimated at $2,000,000 

The Medford packing-house represents an invest- 
ment of more than $5,000. Last year more than 4,000 
hogs were packed, the company using all raised by 
local farmers. 


A circular issued by the Oregon Fruit Union states 
that during the past season the union shipped 2,127,558 
pounds of green fruit from the State. and that the 
total amount paid to growers was $32,182.25, or an aver- 
age of one and one-half cents per pound. 


James Edwards, of Milton, picked 3,612 pounds of 
blackberries the past season from one-third of anacre. 
The berries were of the early Wilson variety and the 
yield was at the rate of five tons to the acre. They 
were picked between July 2 and August 31. 


The mining operations of the Grant Bros., of Salt 
Lake City, in the Granite District the past summer 
have been on a large scale, and the amount of money 
expended in that camp alone will foot up to fully $60,- 
000. A five-ton Huntington mill-plant is in operation 
on one of their quartz properties, and will be operated 
until cold weather sets in. 


Washington. 
An extensive brewery is among the new enterprises 
contemplated at Chelan Falls. 


New Whatcom is going to have a new wholesale 
grocery house with a cash capital of $30,000 to $40,000. 


A vein of coal five to six feet thick has been found 
near Prosser in Yakima County. It is being developed 
and may prove a valuable find. 


During the month of October there was shipped over 
the N. P. R. R., from the State of Washington, a total 
of 565 cars of lumber and 707 cars of shingles. 


A new saw-mill, to cost $11,500, is contemplated at 
Snohomish. It will have a capacity of 20,000 feet of 
rough and 15,000 feet of dressed lumber daily. 


Within the past six months five large steamships, 
each of them with acargo of 2,000,000 feet of lumber, 
have sailed from Washington to South African mar- 
kets. 


The Seattle Times says, ‘“‘Puget Sound Spars for 
Nova Scotia’ is the heading of a newsitem. And yet 
it was only a few years ago that Nova Scotia was 
supplying spars to the world.” 


A seven-foot vein of tin ore has been discovered in 
the Cascade Mountains, near Mount St. Helens. Itis 
reported by Captain J. D. Hadley, of Tacoma, that it 
is impossible to determine how deep the ledge goes 
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into the mountain, but he and his friends are enthusi- 
astic and believe they have located tin enough to 
supply the country for years.—Ilwaco Journal. 

From a thirty-five-acre prune orchard Norris Hum- 
phrey of Eugene harvested 120,000 pounds of dried 
prunes and 84,000 pounds of green fruit, for which he 
got $6,840. Cost of production, $1,800; net profit, $5,040, 
Snohomish Eye. 


The New Whatcom Reveille advocates the growing of 
pea-nuts in Whatcom County as an article of com- 
merece. English walnuts and filberts have been found, 
by experiment, to do comparatively well in that 
section. 

Chas. Francis Adams of Boston and other capitalists 
have organized a company to irrigate 3,500 acres of 
fruit land in Asotin County on the Snake River bar 
just opposite Lewiston, Idaho. The ditch has been 
surveyed and bonds of $100,000 authorized. 





The State has fifty-two creameries and produced 
2.190.000 pounds of butter in 1894, the home consumption 
amounting to 2,920,000 pounds. There was also a pro- 
duction of 545,000 pounds of cheese as against 730,000 
pounds consumed. Kittitas County leads with twenty 
creameries. It is a safe and profitable industry. 


The Washington Italian prune has proved this season 
the best paying fruit in the market. From Clarke 
County alone there have already been shipped forty 
car-loads, of an average value of $1,200 acar. This 
represents about half of this year’s product. Eastern 
buyers are so pleased with the prunes that they al- 
most invariably duplicate theirorders. Prices average 
fairly well for the depressed business conditions. 

A bar of solid gold weighing thirty-eight and one- 
half pounds and valued at $11,000 was brought in from 
the Blewitt mines recently for shipment over the N. 
P. R. R. Kittitas County is rapidly coming to the 
front as a producer of precious metals, and ina few 
years will be known as the greatest mineral producing 
county in the State. It already has the largest coal 
mine in Washington, also the richest placer diggings. 
Its dairy products cannot be beat, and fruit-raising 
will soon be known as one of the chief industries. 
Roslyn Courter. 


“If present plans do not miscarry, the Seattle Glass- 
Works will be manufacturing window-glass and bot- 
tles inside of two months,” said one of the promoters 
of the enterprise recently. A site for the works has 
been selected near Ballard and a quartz ledge near 
Sumas will supply the raw material. There will be 
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three large buildings and, at the start, one furnace 
and eight blowers. The annual capacity of the furnace 
will be 50,000 boxes of window-glass. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


The coal output at Lethbridge, in Alberta, is in 
creasing daily and has now reached 600 tons. 











The Rat Portage reduction works are now running 
day and night. Eighty ounces of gold, worth about 
$1,371, represented a week’s run of ten stamps at the 
Sultana mine. So says the Winnipeg Free Press. 


The Le Roi mine has opened up a large body of rich. 
free-milling ore at a depth of 410 feet, This strike of 
ore in the shaft of the Le Roi has caused many people 
to think that, with depth, the ore in allof the mines in 
the Trail Creek District will improve. 

The output of the Trail Creek mines for the nine 
months of 1895, up to Oct. 1, is as follows: Total ship- 
ments for the period, 17,027 tons; values—gold. $636,000; 
silver, $33,000; copper. $66,000. The average total value 
was $5.16 per ton. Average in gold, $37.55 per ton; 
average in silver, about % per ton; average in copper 
about $4 per ton. 


The Vancouver World says “a report comes froma 
reliable source that some rich ledges have been struck 
in the vicinity of Slate Creek, Tulameen River, in the 
Similkameen District. Assays from the quartz taken 
from the Mineral King ledge, some 125 feet wide, have 
yielded $90 in gold per ton, and from the Big Ledge 
$16.50 in free gold per ton. This section of the country 
is well known to be rich in minerals. 


The famous War Eagle mine is said to be shipping 
1,200 tons of ore per month to the East Helena smelter 
Development work is being done on this mine and on 
the Iron Mask and Virginia. The eighty borse-power 
boiler, seven-drill air-compressor with drills, pumps 
and all the fitting for the plant at the Center Star 
mine, have reached Trail Landing, and will be put up 
at once. A 500-foot tunnel had been run without 
machinery. 


The total British Columbia salmon pack for the 
season is 513,693 cases. Five canneries are packing 
cohoes and the run proinises to be large. The salmo, 
industry this season, says the Winnipeg Commercial 
may be said to beat the record. Besides the canned 
salmon, several hundred tons of frozen salmon have 
been shipped. Seven thousand persons have been em- 
ployed in and about the canneries. The fishermen have 
received over half a million dollars in wages, and the 
Province is $2,500,000 richer. 
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GEO. A. PILLSBURY, President. 


Statement of the Condition of 





The “Maple Leaf’’ Route. 


All roads may “lead to Rome.” but not every road 
is so perfectly equipped for fast traveling and the ut- 
most comfort of its patrons as the Chicago Great 
Western—popularly known as “The Maple Leaf” route. 
Its trains to and from St. Paul, Chicago and Kansas 
City are models of luxurious elegance, from the com- 
fortable day coaches to the unequaled compartment 
cars now used. And not only is t)e “Maple Leaf” up 
to time in all its equipments; it is also up to time, if 
not ahead of time, when it comes to the matter of 
rapid transit. It is the quickest and most direct route 
to St. Joseph and Kansas City, and passes through a 
country that affords constant interest to its satisfied 
patrons. Low rates, superb accommodations, quick 
time and courteous employees have indeed made the 
Chicago Great Western a favorite line of travel. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. EpGerton, Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Corr, Cashier. Gro. H. Hivu, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F, 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C.K. Cole, E. W. 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 
Talbott. 

Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 





Books of Corporations, Accounts Audited 
Firms and Individuals ie anc 
Opened and Closed. Adjusted. 


WILLIAM WAUGEH, 
Auditor and Accountant, 


215 New York Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Balance Communications 
Sheets i 


> Confidentially 
Pre ad Treate 
repared. Treated, 
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JAMES W. RAYMOND, Vice-President 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


At the close of business, September 28th, 1895. (Comptroller’s Call ) 











RESOURCES. LIABILITIFS. 
Lens 08 TROD. 6 6 5.0cccpsecsvcccccsnsce dhapieveniet $3,266.161.93 Capital Stock... 00.00... or el Err 
U. S. and other Bonds......... $ckndosmeanineu aa bicn Ges 185,763 50 Surplus and Undivided Profits (met)................. 557,377 52 
RE SN en hi cosecesccbesdbabeneceseaes 5,000.00 cass ccaninnes <68-4%0.0 Tee ee Cerny ee 22,250.00 
Due from Banks.......... Pe ee ee oe $1,762,093 04 Individual Deposits......... Pies: urate $2,540,512 39 
Cash on hand............ Sper eee eee 622,183.14 gO” rere Pe mene 1,085,099 55 
_—_— Certificates of Deposit...........0.csscceees 885,962.15 
2,384 ,276.18 4,011,574.09 


#5 841.291 61 





National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HuUmMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKE, 
J. H. ALLEN, P. H. Kewy, J. H. Weep, 
J. W. Los, O. P. LANPHER, Jos. Lockey. 





3° Do not make any Investments ° 
g: Untilyou havecalledonthe #% 


Nat'l Investment Company 


and investigated their 
TAX CERTIFICATE BONDS. 


These Bonds bear a good rate of interest and are the 
best secured of any investment ever offered 
in this country. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Rooms 45 to 48 
Nat’! German-American Bank Bld’g, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DIRECTORS: 
JOHN RICHARDSON, JAMES H. WEED, 
Jown McCULLOCGH, A. A. DOOLITTLE, 
HERMAN SEGNITZ, WILLIAM G. WHITE, 
ROBERT L. WARE. 





$5.841.201.61 


BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


$600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


Capital, - 


WM. DAWSON, . 
R. A. SMITH, 

WM. DAWSON, Jr., - 
R. L. MILLER, . - 


President 
Vice President. 
Cashier. 
Ass’t Cashier, 
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WAREHOUSE. 


Floor Space, 30,000 Square Feet. 
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MAIN BUILDING AND OFFICES. 
Floor Space, 150,000 Square Feet. 
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KIRK & CO., 
Guns, Fishing Tackle 


OZMUN, 
VV holesale Hardware, 


Cutlery, Silverware, 
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CARLETON COLLEGE, |- 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 
Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted, 
’ School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas. W. STRONG, President. 





Scientific American | 
oe for 









CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
See snformation an d free Handbook write to 
NN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw York. 

on ie st bureau for sec uring patents in America, 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Largest cire ulation of any sc ine paper fn the 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intelligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, 83.00a 
year; $1.50 six months, Address, MUNN ee Cco,, 
‘PUBLISHE RS, 361 Broadway, New iy City. 
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Mleteht of Mand erposed, 
rey one 5 gifts. A agg cards. Send 2c stamp 
W for postage. Address Banner Card Co., Cadia, Uli. 





Morphine Mabit Cured ‘i 10 


Cc A R D } 1896. 50 ) Bample &tyles 
ND LIST OF 400 PREMIUM ARTICLES 

FREE. HAVERFIELD PUB. CO, Cadiz, Ohio 

to 20 days. No pay till cured. 

Dr. J.8TEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


BEEMAN’S PENNYROYAL 
OMEN AND TANSY PILLS Never 
fail. Alwayssure Sealed $1.00 








Wo tion MEN: STEVENS & GUSTAVTS, 
Sole U. 8. Agents, 1794 Masonic Temple Chicago, Lil. 


ather mysteries, Effectsofa sport- 
ing life. page book for men, 20 
pictures erectelife. Sentsealedin 

pte wrapper for 10e silver or 


stamps, Address: MENDER! SON, Drawer W, Kansas City, 


Send us your address 

gandwe sey nt dr 

how to make #3 a day; absolutely 
tye 


sure;we furnish the work and teach you free: yu work 

in the locality where youlive. Send us your address and 

Bent, brig —— busine eo fully: remember we guarantee ac “ ras 
rk; abso lutely sure; write 4t ¢ 


vy da 
Bou. MANU PACTCRING COvy BOX HS, DETROIT, MICH, 














L. MARR. 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third St., 2d Floor. 


—— Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


O. RENZ. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 
IF YOU-~<- 


are nota subscriber to this magazine, send one dollar 
for a half-year’s subscription. Address 


Tat NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 





ST. PAUL 


A rir & Marine Insurance Co. 


if. Cash Capital, $500,00°. 
m4 Writes Fire, Lightning, Tornado and Hail Insurance. 
7 A Strong Home Institution. +++ Office: 3d and Jackson Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Good Housekeeping for 1896. 
$2.00 A YEAR. 
$3.00 a year, with Miss Parloa’s $2.50 966 page, Kitchen 
Companion, her largest and best work. 
#225 a year, with Catherine Owen's celebrated New 
Cook Book. 
CLARK W. BRYAN CO., SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


PRINTING and ENGRAVING. 
For anything in the way of PRINTING you will find 
it to your interest to send tous foran ESTIMATE. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or you do not have to accept 
the work. ENGRAVING: Send for an engraved Call- 
ing or Business Cards. We engrave plate with name 
only and print 100 best cards for $1.50. For Wedding 
Invitations, write for samples and prices. Stationery 
stamped and illuminated. Monograms, Crests and 
Steel Dies engraved. WEDELSTAEDT & CARMAN, 
37 East 5th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 


J. D. ALLEN, Mandan, N. D. 
Taxidermist. 


Prepares and Mounts 


HEADS, ANIMALS AND BiRDS. 
FUR RUGS TO ORDER. 


A full lineof Northwestern Specimens for sale. 
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N. LEHNEN, Fh.D, 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th St., 8T, PAUL, MINN. 

P l attention given to all kinds of Assaying. 
Aealyeing and TeetneO res, Food, Water, etc, Samples 
by mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms 








A Time Saver—A Meney Maker. 


Lightning Ink Reducer & Dryer 
for Mimeographs and Printers. 


WARRANTED to make the 
stiffest ink, of any color, 
work the coldest morning 
without fire and without affecting the color, and dry 
quick. RAILROAD OFFICES using the mimeograph or 
other duplicating devices will find INKOLEUM indis- 
pensable for thinning ink, cleaning stencils, slabs or 
rollers. Try it once and you will always use it. Price 
50c. sent by express anywhere. 

SLECTRINE Co., St. Paul, Minn, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


FOR 1896. 
Rich and rare is the Bill of Fare, 
The caterer is about to fix, 
And the Table of Contents to prepare. 
Of Good Housekeeping for '96. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2.00 a year; $1.00 for six months; 50 cents for three 
months; the latter concession being made in order to 
introduce Good Housekeeping as widely as possible 
into homes where it has not been known, its business 
history having demonstrated that it holds well its 
place, wherever it once gets a foothold. 

For $2.25, Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
“Catherine Owen's celebrated New Cook Book,” oil 
cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid. 

For $3.00, Good Housekeeping and 
Kitchen Companion,” $2.50, 966 pp, 
best work of its distinguished author. 

This givesarare opportunity to secure the best work 
of two of Good Housekeeping’s old-time and favorite 
contributors—books of rare value, widely recognized 


and commended, both for their domestic and literary 
merits and excellence. 


CLARK W. BRYAN OO.. Springfield, M 








“Miss Parloa’s 
the largest and 





ADVERTISING AXIOMS. 





BY J. WALTER THOMPSON. 
“The better the day the better the deed.’ The better 
the “ad,” and the better the mediums used, the better 
the results. 


If you have something that the people need, adver- 
tise “with courage and faith,” and he people at home 
and abroad will respond to your profit. 


Do not forget that an advertisementin “perpetual 
motion,” if it is good, will wear its way into the peo- 
ple’s memory, with consequent results to you. 

Here isa suggestion: “Make your advertisement an 
argument deriving its force from the situation, and 
present it clearly to all to whom it is addressed.” 

By advertisers, I mean those who know that adver- 
tising well done is bound to bring results; by business 
men I mean a very large classof manufacturers who 
are “poor in the midst of great wealth,” 1. e., of possi 
bilities of development. 





‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 


“We have not yet received the December number of 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. We miss it, and hope 
that, in the future, it may come to us promptly each 
month,.”—Stearns Fruit Land Co., E. 8S. Blakeslee, Sec’y. 

If your magazine does not reach you when it should. 
notify the publisher without delay. 





That ever-faithful champion of Northwestern de- 
velopment, THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, presents in its 
December number some facts about the possibilities of 
this section of Uncle Sam's domain that will create 
surprise in the East, among the fruit-growers espe- 
cially. The photographic views of the recent Spokane 
Fruit Fair exhibit are telling.—The Plainsman, Plains, 
Montana. 

“That valuable periodical THe NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE. presided over by Mr. E. V. Smalley, devotes a 
large proportion of its space in the December number 
to a description of the recent Spokane, Wash., Fruit 
Fair by Mr. N. W. Durham. 

“Spokane, it seems, has no use for ice palaces, corn 
palaces, cotton expositions, or flower festivals. Some 
new kind of show was sought, and so Spokane gath- 
ered together the fruits of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and even British Columbia, and made an exhibit that 
did credit to the States and peoples represented.”’— 
The Review of Reviews. 





ee 
He Wanted Possession. 


“You told me the flat was in perfect condition,” said 
the tenant, as he entered the agent’s office. 

“I did,” admitted the agent. 

“You said there was not an objectionable feature 
about it,’’ continued the tenant. 

“T admit it.” 

“And that I was to have sole possession May 1.” 

“Quite right. You are living there now, aren't 
you?” 

“Tea.” 

“Then what are you kicking about?” 

“I believe lam the only one who pays rent for it,’’ 
said the tenant, without noticing the last question. 

“You are.” 

“No oneelse pays a penny for any rights or privileges 
there?” 

“Not a cent.”’ 

“T alone am entitled to them all?” 

“Youare. But what— 

“You positively guaranteed me complete possession 
of the premises, as I understand it?” 

“We did.” 

“Then I wish you would oust the cockroaches. They 
claim privileges by right of priority of possession, but 
if they don't pay rent and have no lease I think the 
flat should be turned over to me.” 

**My dear sir—” 

“That's all. I just wanted to let you know that 
there was adispute between tenants, and you can’t 
expect to keep both. They're neither guests nor 
friends of mine, and I object to them more than I do to 
the janitor.”’—Chicago Post, 





+oo— 
**Howdy, 
Stranger !"” 
Is the Texas Welcome. 


Texas will say “Howdy” to you, if you will run down 
and give her hospitable citizens half achance to get 
acquainted with you. 

Besides being a pleasant place to visit, it does not 
take a back seat asa wealth producer. On the Gulf 
Coast of Texas may be found big attractions for home- 
seekers; twenty acres of land, planted in pears, nets 
owner $6,000 yearly. 

G. T. Nicholson, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 
will furnish free pamphlet describing Texas. Write 
for it. 

Cheap rates in effect during the fall and winter 
months; inquire of nearest A. T. & S. F. agent. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 


ARTHU R | — With improved facilities par 


handling an increasing busi- 


ABBOTT 


Wish the Retailers of 
the Northwest 





ness, we invite all merchants 
visiting St. Paul to call on us, 
and feel sure it will repay them. 
For past favors we send to 
all our customers our hearty 
thanks. 


A Happy 
and Prosperous 
New Year. 


ARTHUR 
& 
ABBOTT, 


WHOLESALE 
MEN’S FURNISHING 6G00DS, 
NOTIONS, HOSIERY, 
LACES, etc., 


228 & 230 East Fourth St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We have this New Year's 
Day occupied our new busi- 
ness stand, and from more 
commodious and pleasant sur 
roundings wish our many 





friends and patrons all the 





compliments of the season. 











AN NOUN CHMEMNT. 


Ready for Business. 
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Guiterman Brothers, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Men’s F*urnishing Goods, 


AND MANUPACTURERS OF 


shirts, Pants, Overalls, Mackinaws, Duck Clothing, ete. 
354 to 362 Sibley St., Cor. Fifth, - - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


On the morning of December 13th a fire cccurred ia our finishing department. The fire was confined to this room 
and got no further. Fortunately the room used for this work is in a building separate from the one occupied by us 
for stock and other purposes. Our machinery, the finest and best equipped plant of its kind in the country, is uninjured. 





Considerable of our product for spring is finished and stored in a building used only as an additional warehouse. 
All orders for immediate or future shipment entrusted to us will be filled with the same care and attention as though 


nothing had happened to disturb our work. 
GUITERMAN BROS. 
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NORTH DAKOTA ECHOES. 


The Editor’s Sewing Machine. 


We have one of the prettiest sewing machines 
in our community: it is about seventeen years 
old, with short sleeves, low dress, and wears 
gaiter boots.— Dunseith (N. D.) Herald. 





Illinois People Coming. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad broughta party 
of Amish (Ill.) people into the State last month. 
They represent a colony of 500 persons who in- 
tend to follow early in 1896. Many will not se- 
cure land the first year, but will rent and, at 
their leisure, make selections for purchase or 
entry. 


Boundless Wheat Field. 


North Dakota’s, wheat fields are the wonder 
of the civilized world. The New Hampshire 
farmer who calls a five-acre plot a big farm, 
says the Grand Forks Plaindealer, would lose 
his reason in taking a trip through the Red Riv- 
er Valley and gazing upon the fields of wheat 
so boundless that eye can see noending. We've 
just that kind of sights here. 


Can't Find a Better Country. 


It speaks pretty well for North Dakota that so 
many of the citizens who emigrated a year or 
two ago are returning. From all who have been 
dissatisfied enough with this country totry some 
other and have now returned, about the same re- 
port is given: ‘*The people of North Dakota have 
nothing to complain of.” This is certainly the 
case. While the people here are not getting 
rich, they are holding their own and, in most 
cases, are doing something besides. One may 
travel the whole State through and hardly meet 
a case of extreme poverty, that is so frequent in 
the East. Hold to your land; the land of hard 





wheat and tender beef, or the time may soon 
come when you will have nothing to repent in 
but “sackcloth and ashes.”— Oakes Republican. 


The State Made Famous. 


North Dakota crops this year will make the 
State famous and will put it ahead in prosperity 
with a wonderful bound. Already investors are 
turning their funds this way, while seekers after 
desirable real estate are seizing all available 
land. The resources of North Dakota, many of 
them yet undeveloped and awaiting the magic 
touch of capital, cannot be equaled by any other 
State in the Union, and the wise will take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered withinits limits. 
—Lakota (Nelson Co.) Herald. 


A Picture of Thrift. 

The entire Northwest, and Grand Forks 
County particularly, is occupied by good men; 
men full of the push andenergy that is neces- 
sary to carve fortunes for themselves and 
a competency for their families from the vir- 
gin soil of the fertile plains which stretch 
away for miles under the fairest skies in the 
world. Hundreds of men who came here a few 
years ago with less than $100 to represent their 
entire earthly possessions, says the Grand Forks 
Herald, now view with pride the grain that ri- 
pened under the magic influence of our wonder- 
ful climate, and bless the day that brought them 
to the Red River Valley. Thousands of acres of 
fertile land are yet unoccupied and are still 
awaiting an opportunity to enrich the man who 
is willing to work and has the backbone to keep 
out of debt. 


North Dakota Gets Them. 


These columns have all along borne testimony 
to the rapid settlement of certain portions of 
North Dakota by Indiana and Pennsylvania 





Dunkards. The following extract from an arti- 
ticle in The Alberta Tribune, published at Cal- 
gary in British Columbia, shows how these peo- 
ple are regarded elsewhere. The T'ribune says: 
‘*The Dunkards are now migrating in considera- 
ble numbers from the State o. Indiana. These 
are honest, thrifty people who years ago cleared 
for themselves out of the woods of that State 
farms which are now worth from $30 to $75 an 
acre. They are selling these and going further 
West to provide for the younger members of their 
communities. Their peculiar religious beliefs 
render them excellent settlers; cleanliness, tem- 
perance and economy being prominent among 
their virtues. They are, so far, forming their 
new settlements in North Dakota. Here is an 
opportunity for our department of immigration 
to secure some good settlers for Alberta.” North 
Dakota is always at thefront in emigration 
movements. Her fertile lands, now appreciating 
in value so rapidly, are being looked at greedily 
by would-be settlers from all parts of the 
Union. 


Used to Farm it in North Dakota. 


C. T. Dazty, the author of ‘‘In Old Kentucky” 
and other successful plays, was once a farmer in 
North Dakota. A station on the little railroad 
that runs from Sanborn to Cooperstown, bears 
his name. He has made agreat deal more money 
writing plays than he did raising wheat, but his 
plays, bright as they are, will have their runand 
be forgotten in a few years, while his name on 
the map of the new State will perpetuate his 
memory for all time. 

a 

Tulare, California, has a woman engineer who 
is in charge of the engine in one of the largest 
lumber mills there. She does all the repairing 
necessary, and gives the best of satisfaction to 
her employers. 





4. SLELOLIY ELST -CLASS Bicyrols 


Must possess, in the highest degree, seven essential qualifications— 





IF YOU WISH a FAST, HANDSOME, and 
EASY RUNNING mount, you have only 


to buy a “Gendron” or a “Temple.” 


Mention Northwest Magazine when writing. 


ton) oo) 
Fifty Styles of Machines, 


Manufactured for the trade 
of the great Northwest 
at Winona, Minn, 


Including Portable and Stationary Flax Brakes, 
Diamond Feed Mills, Osage Feed Mills, Horse 
Powers, Wcod Sawing Machines, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Cutters, Steam Hay Presses, Full circle, 
all-steel Hay Presses, Speeding Jacks, etc. 

Buy the best. near home, and get LOW PRICES and 
CHEAP FREIGHT. 

Send for Catalogue No.50 and special discount sheet. 


WINONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WINONA, MINN. 
SO 


Simplicity, ) 
High Grade Material, | 
Fine Workmanship, \ 
Beautiful Finish, 
Strength, Lightness and | 
Graceful Appearance. 





5° | 





REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 
The 


Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


Makers of the 
“sA7inona” Bicycle, 
WINONA, MINN. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


NEWARE, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 





Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
{nformation on the subject of varnish. 








For the best wines and liquors, write Geo. Benz & 
Sons, 181 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. Nota false label 
in the stock—only genuine goods are sold. 





All these points are combined in our 


“GENDRON” and “TEMPLE” Wheels: 
18 Different Models—$30 to $100. 


Write for Booklets and Price Lists, 


E. M. HALLOWELL COMPANY, 


499-511 Minnesota Street, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


KENNEDY & CHITTENDEN, 


Cor. Third and Wabasha Streets, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
DEALERS IN 
WINES and LIQUORS, 
English and Scotch 
Ales, Porter and Stout, 
Imported Cordials, 
Mineral Waters, 


And all goods pertaining to a First-class Grocery 
House. HIGH GRADE GOODS ONLY. 

Wine, liquor, cigar and grocery lists mailed free. 
We handle no imitation goods, Mail us your wants. 


N. B.—Please mention Northwest Magazine. 
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THE SAINT PAUL & DULUTH RR, 





ST PAUL & DULUTH paiiROD® 
db A 













The Popular Route for all Classes of Travel 


» 10 DULUTH, ‘WEST SUPERIOR 


and all points in Northern Minnesota, offers the 
Traveler Unequaled ‘Time and Service. 
Route of the Famous 


. ‘LAKH SUPHRIOR LIMITED, 





the Finest and Fastest Train in the Northwest. 


ty Night trains equipped with palatial Sleeping Cars, ready for occu- 
3 pancy in depots at all terminals after 9 P.M. daily. 


This line of railway reaches many of the charming resorts of Min- 
nesota and traverses the most productive farm lands of the North- 
western Country. 


eae ee Oe 


For printed matter descriptive of this territory, write to the undersigned. 


A. B. PLOUGH, Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager, 
HOPEWELL CLAREE, Land Commissioner, 
W. A. RUSSELL, Gen’l Passenger Agent, 


wae oe a és 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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PARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK & CO, 


ST. PAUL. 


Wholesale Hardware. 


Gilt Edge Cutlery, 
Guns and Sporting Goods, 
House Furnishing Goods 


Tin Plate, Metals, Butchers’ Supplies 


Catalogues of our different departments 
FREE TO DEALERS. 





| 





REPRESENT 4TIV: E NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUF: acre RERS AND DEALERS. 


Gro. Ww. FREEMAN, Pres’t. 


Pau H. Gorzian, Sec. & Treas. 


C. GOTZIAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS 
and 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


'Boots and Shoes. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


MINNESOTA SHOE CO. 


Facrory: Corner Fifth and Rosabel Streets. 
SALESROOMS AND OFFICES: 
242 to 280 inclusive, E. 5th St., ST, PAUL, MINN. 








A. H. LINDEKE, T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 


R. WARNER. 


SCHURMEIER, 


"WA7 rrolesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST PATTI. MINNESOTA 





OHIO COAL C0., 


| “Paha Morse & C0, 


| Manufacturers and Jobbers of 





ELAEeD 


and 


Sort 
COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


DULUTH, 
WEST SUPERIOR. 
ASHLAND 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


DOCKS: ) 


Pioneer Press Building, 

St, PAUL, MINN | 
H. D. MATHEWS, - Pres. 
R.C. BROWN, 
J. WHARRY, 


& Treas. 
Vice Pres. 
Secretary 


The Northwestern 
Lime Company, 





Lime, Cement, 
Plaster, Hair, etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
108 East Fourth Street, | 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


- 





| | 
| Fairbanks Standard Scales, 


Fairbanks High Grade Duplex and Com- 
pound Steam Pumps, 


Fairbanks Charter Gasoline Engines, 
| Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Windmills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes, ete. 
Railway Supplies, 


| Railway Specialties, 


Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Village and City Waterworks Plants, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 


a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


STEEL BEAMS 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


AND OTHER 


IRON WORK. 





Wholesale Warehouses at 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis | 
Minnesota Transfer. 





UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE, HELENA, MONTANA. 











GRIGGS, COOPER ‘ 00., 


Importers 
& and 8 
Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, : ° MINNESOTA. 








FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Bootsand Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Large lines of Rhode Island, Woonsocket and 
Goodyear Glove Rubbers in stock. Fine Shoes, 
Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 








St. Paul Foundry Co., 


st. Paul Minn. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc. 
ST. PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SIBLEY ST., Cor. 6TH. 
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ST. PAUL & WESTERN COAL C0. 

















Lehigh 
Valley 
Anthracite. 





VIEW OF OUR ANTHRACITE SHEDS AND SCREEN ROOMS. 


Sunday 
Creek 
Hocking. 





Ht e, 





VIEW OF OUR DOCK FROM WATER SIDE. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


515, 517 & 519 Manhattan Building, - - ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





GEO. W. BRIGHT, President. Cc. 8S. MORGAN, Vice-President and Manager. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Great Chance to Make Money. 


Mr. Editor:—I read how Mr. Jones made $15 a week. 
I have a better job taking orders for the new special- 
ties and fancy articles in aluminum, rein hooks and 
rings for harness, sign letters and figures for houses 
stores and vehicles. They are simply elegant, shine 
at night; aluminum is a great talker. I sell for World 
Mfg Co., Columbus, O.; they make family fire-proof 
cases, electric goods and many good sellers for agents. 
| made $27 first week. $39 second, first month $172. 
Goods are catchy; good, honest firm, light,easy work. 
Anyone can get a job by sneered them. J. EVANS. 


‘She Couldn’ t Marry Three.” 


This was the rather odd title of acomedy produced 
in the East. Of course the poor girl couldn't marry 
three, unless death aided her or the Dakota divorce 
mill made it possible for her tochange partners. No 
girl could be expected to marry three, unless it was 
done separately. But no matter how many she mar- 
ries, she should arrange to take her bridal tour over 
the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, otherwise known 
as the Duluth Short Line. This line is decidedly the 
one to take when you are traveling between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, West Superior, Stillwater, Tay- 
lor’s Falls and other points, because it is always best 
to get the best and travel with the crowd. Everybody 
takes the Duluth Short Line, because it always uses 
the latest and most improved equipment, runs at con- 
venient hours through a picturesque country, and at 
handsome terminals makesclose connections with 
trains going to all points. Always take the Duluth 
Short Line. Ticket agents will always furnish maps, 
folders, circulars, ete., or they may be obtained by 
writing to W. A. Russell, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Hill’s Boat at Georgetown. 

In styling Mr. Hill “an obscure Missouri River boat- 
man” the Minneapolis Times overlooks the great Red 
River of the North, where it was that Mr. Hill gained 
reputation and gold galore as a river-man. N. K. 
Hubbard, one of Fargo’s old-time business men, now 
retired, but still a wealthy Fargoite, tells how he 
went on board of “Jim Hill’s boat at Georgetown” in 





the early days, carrying his trunk with him, and was 
charged $11 to be taken to Grand Forks. The boat was 
crowded, and Mr. Hubbard had to sit on his trunk the 
entire trip to be sure he had it. When he came to 
leave the boat at the Forks, he had to pay $7 more for 
the privilege of watching his own trunk during the 
passage.—Fargo Forum. 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co. 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Superi- 
or, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis. 


A Scotch Verdict 

The Rocky Mountain Husbandman of White Sulphur 
Springs, Montana, tells the story of a Scotch minister 
whose physician ordered him to drink beef tea. The 
next day, when the doctor called, the patient com- 
plained that the new drink made him sick. 

“Why, sir,” said the doctor, “that can’t be. 
it myself.” 

As he spoke he poured some of the tea into a skillet 
and set it on the fire. Then, baving warmed it, he 
tasted it. smacked his lips and said: 

“Excellent, excellent!” 

“Mon.” said the minister, “is that the way ye sup it 
“Ofcourse! What other way should it be supped?” 


I'll try 


” 





MISCELLANEOUS 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


“It may be gude that way, doctor; but try it wi’ 
cream and sugar, mon; try it wi’ that and see hoo ye 
like it.” 


One Honest Man. 

Mr. Epitor: Please inform your readers that if 
written to confidentially, I will mail in a sealed letter 
the plan pursued by which I was permanently restored 
to health and manly vigor, after years of suffering 
from nervous weakness, loss of vitality, lack of 
confidence, etc. 

Ihave noscheme toextort money from anyone whom- 
soever. I was robbed and swindled by quacks until I 
nearly lost faith in mankind, but, thank heaven, lam 
now well, vigorous and strong, and anxious to make 
this certain means of cure known toall. 

Having nothing to sell or send C. O. D., I want no 
money. Address, Jas. A. HARRIS, Box 313, Delray, Mich. 


Three Days to California! 

By the new time to California via “The North-West- 
ern Line” and fast “Overland Limited,” it takes first- 
class passengers only three days to go from Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul to San Francisco, and three and one- 
half days to Los Angeles; that is, leaving Minneapolis 
tonight 7:20, St. Paul 7:55. you reach San Francisco the 
third evening at 8:45 P. m., 
A. M., or seventy-three and eighty-six hours respect- 
ively, and same service every day in the week. If you 
contemplatea visit to California. remember that “The 
North-Western Line’’ makes faster time to San Fran- 
cisco than is possible by any other existing line; also 


Los Angeles next day 10:00 


Tourists’ Sleeper will continue to leave Minneapolis 
every Thursday 7:20 p. M., St. Paul 7:55 P.M. on same 
fast time as heretofore. For tickets and further in- 
formation call on agents 39 Robert Street, corner 
Sixth, St. Paul, 13 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis, 
or Union Depots in both cities. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 

Mrs Winslow's soothing syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic. and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
Sold by druggists in evety part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind Twenty-five cents a bottle 
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If you want to preserve 
apples, don’t cause a break 
in the skin. The germs of 
decay thrive rapidly there. 
So the germs of consump- 
tion find good soil for work 
when the lining of thethroat 
and lungs isb ruised, made 
raw, or injured by coldsand 
coughs. Scott’s Emulsion, 
with hypophosphites, will 
heal inflamed mucus mem- 
branes. The time to take 
it is before serious damage 
has been done. A 5o0-cent 
bottle is enough for an or- 
dinary cold. 

50 cents and $1.00 
Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 








FDBEDV$/D$ VEHSHVIFPSIDISS 


@ saves time in pre- 
paring dainty dish- 

es, and money in 
working up ‘** lett- 

over.”’ into palat- 


a able food. 
New Perfection 
@ Chopper. 


Send for ‘‘Kitchen Knacks,’’ with recipes by Mrs. 
€ Rorer, Principal, Philada. Cooking School—free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
DlOV$/DBOHSVSOSDVIHSVIHSGDIHSDS 


> 





=? s $e oe @ $2 68242 


“TEAM COOKING VESSEL. 
Housekeepers an 


il 


lly to Hotel-keepers. 








MERWE N’ § BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by Highest Med 
ical Authorities as a Perfe 't 
Sanitary Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 


Positively relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sunburn, etc. Removes Blotches, Pimples, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Take no substi- 
tutes Sold by druggists or maile for 25e. FREE 
SAMPLE! MAILED. (Name this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO.,Newark,N. J. 
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. TEENS = 


Ni iBITi ‘ =. oe L 
every subjec -y KHI ITION 
A profitable lv +4 ef joraman with a em nepttal. Also, 
Lanterns fer Home Amusement. i page Catalogue, free. 


26. 
McALLISTER, ™t:. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 












GIVEN 
AWAY. 


‘TON and 





$5 


Consisting of the famous '% DAYTON, WIN 
other Bicycles; L. C. SMITH EJECTOR and other 
Guns, etc., all being the choicest sporting goods made. 
The most liberal offer yet heard of in this line. Open 
to everybody. Send for particulars to 


Wm. R. BURKHARD, 
67 & 59 E, 1TH ST., ST. PAUL, 


The Mammoth Sporting Goods Emporium of the 
Northwest. 


Headquarters for SKATES, SNOW-SHOES, Skis, TOBOG- 
GANS, Moccasins. and all WINTER SPORT GOobs. 
Catalogue on application, 


ACKETT’S Milk of Roses 


Cures Chapped or Rough Skin, Hands, Lips, 
Burns, Sealds. Chafing of wy, or any Skin 
Irritation. Perfectly harmless. A Toilet Luxury. 
Makes face and hands soft and white. Recom- 
is mended by physicians. Large tubes 25 cents, at 


for FREE sample to J. B. SACKETT, Tarrytown, N. Y 


MENDENHALL, the Floristof the North- 
FLOWERS. west. can furnish you with the choicest 
of Flowers for Weddings, Parties, 

Funerals and all other purposes. Large assortment 
of fine bedding and house plants. Choice flower seeds. 
Send for Catalogue. ance orders for funerals 
prompey filled. MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 
First Ave.S.&18thSt.,or { 
City Store. 15 Fourth St.S.., { 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Celebrated Female 
—— —_ ders never fail. 
adies QO ladies declare teem them 


safe and sure where al lother 


mms 3 ae y Xe, articulars 4¢ 











ents 
DIX, Ba. k Bay, Boston, Mass, 





note that now all meals are served in Dining Cars. 


druggists. Send 2cts. in stamps (to cover postage) 
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BR. WARNER. 





A. H. LINDEEKE. T. L. SCHURMEIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 


SCHURMEJIER, 





HW EOLERAL 


DRY GOODS, 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





ESTABLISHED, 1855. 


PL KELLY MERCANTILE (0, 


[ROcHR 


—AND— 


TEA IMPORTERS. 


PROPRIETORS 


Minnesota Coffee & Spice Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


M. J. ONEIL, 


60 E. 6th St, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Plumbing, 


Gas and Klectric Fixtures. 


Icarry the largestand most complete 
line of Gas and Electric Fixtures, alsc 
fine Plumbing Fixtures, in the North- 
west, and deal in | 


Plumbers’ and Gas-Fitters’ 
Supplies. 








= 


L. EISENMENGER MEAT C0, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Meats, Game, 
Poultry, Lard, etc. 


Hotel trade a specialty. We supply 
Northern Pacific dining curs, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our tradeex- | 
tends generally throughout the North- 
west. Ask for prices. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


THE CRANE & ORDWAY C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Pipe, Brass Geods, Fittings, etc., 


Steam, Gas, Water, 
and Sanitary Specialties. 
Jobbers in 
Iron and Wood Pumps, 
Windmills and Well Machinery, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252 E. Fourth St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Branch Houses, MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH. 


INCORPORATED, 1883. 


JHE MILBRADT ROLLING SHELF LADDERS ARE THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEATEST 
EASIEST RUNNING, 
AND ARE NOISELESS. 


They are made to fit all 
kinds of shelving, and are 
shipped ready to hang 
on track. 

4,000 are now in use in 
all the principal cities 
in the United States 
and Canada. 

Besides Ladders that 
hang on track fastened 
to shelving, we also 
make THE BEST AND BY 

FAR THE CHEAPEST 

TROLLEY LADDER 

IN THE WORLD. 

Satisfaction guaranteed 
or 0 pay. 

For CATALOGUE and 
Price List, address 


G. A. MILBRADT & CO., 




















ST. PAUL, MINK. 





POST-OFFICE BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 





D. BERGMAN & CO, 


Ship Your 
HIDES, 


Ginseng 
AND 


Seneca 
Root 


186-188 East Third St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Prompt Cash Returns. 


Write for circular. 


Established, 1867. | 


Excelsior Beer. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 


204 & 296 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn 


NICOLL, the TAILOR 


The Pioneer 


OF 


Moderate Prices, 


7th & Robert Sts., St. Paul. 


>< 


OVERCOATS to order from - - $18.00 


SUITS , ° 20.00 
PANTS “ . 5.00 


Samples and instructions for self- 
measurement sent FREE On application. 


Get Samples. 


Wall Papers. 


Send us a description of the rooms you have to 
pager their heights, what they are used for and the 
color effect desired, and we will send you samples of 
the newest papers, with border and ceiling to natch 
all free of cost to you. 

We sell more paper direct to consumers than any five 
houses west of Chicago, and it is new styles and low 
prices that does it i 


Good Papers for 3c a Roll and up. 
Gold Popers for 5c a Roll ard up 
Beautiful embossed ¢ fects, 10c per Roll and up 


We want some one in each town, of taste and ability 
(paper hanger preferred), to solicit orders for our 
wall papers on good commission. Full set of large 
sample books. Good references reqired. 


Western Wall Paper House, 
468 Jackson 8t., ST. PAUL. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Mr. W. C. Lewis, who is connected with 
the artistic advertising department of 
the Youth's Companion, and resides at 33 
Dwight St., Boston, relates that he had 
his attention called to Ripans Tabules by 
a business acquaintance who expressed a 
high opinion of them. Mr. Lewis was a 
good deal troubled with what he describes 
as a nervous, bilious condition that 
appeared to be brought on from time to 
time by high pressure work or special 
mental activity or excitement, such as 
would be common at periods of unusual 
nervous tension. It has become his 
practice at such times to take a Tabule 
just one—at the moment that he observes 
the difficulty approaching. It makes no 
difference when it is. A favorable result 
is invariably apparent within twenty 
minutes. The only noticeable effect is 
that he feels all right in twenty minutes 
if he takes the Tabule; whileif he 
does not the uncomfortable 
feeling intensifies and leads toa bad 
afternoon and tired evening. He carries 
one of the little vials with him all the 
time now, but doesn’t have occasion to 
apply to it anything like as often as he 
did at first. Nowdays there are frequent 
periods of from a week to ten days oreven 
two weeks during which he finds that he 
has no occasion whatever to make use of 
the Tabuies, but still carries them in his 
pocket, just the same, so that they may 
be ready if an occasion occurs. 


nervous, 


Ripans Tabules are sold by druggists, or by mail if 
the price (50 cents a box) is se ie Ripans Chemi- 
cal Co., No 10 Spruc ve St., New Ye Sample vial, 10c. 








Write for 
Our New 


ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


Mailed FREE 
to 


any address 





SCHLIEK & CO., 


103, 105, 107 E. 6th St., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Makers of All Kinds of 
FOOTWEAR. 


«& ——— Your orders solicited. 





Rs) 


Experimental and Model Work, 


and all kinds of FINE MECHANICAL WORK in 
WOOD, METAL and GLASS. 


Manufacturers of Mathematical, Philosophical and 
Scientific Instruments. 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, 116 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE 
Is Happy, Fruitful Marriage. 





Every Man Who Would Know the Grand Truths; the Plain 
Facts; the New Discoveries of Medica! Science as Ap- 
plied to Married Life; Who Would Attone for Past Errors 
and Avoid future Pitfalls, Should Secure the Wonder- 
ful Little Book, Called ‘Complete Manhood, and How 
to Attain It.’’ 


“Here at last is information from a high medical 
oquees that must wurk wonders with this generation 
of men.” 

The book fully describes a method by which to attain 
full vigor and manly power A method by which toend 
all unnatural drains on the system. To cure nervous- 
ness, lack of self-control, despondency, etc. To ex 
change a jaded and worn nature for one of brightness. 
buoyancy and power. Tocure ferever effects of excess, 
over-work, worry,etc. To give full strength, devel- 
opment and tone to every portion and organ of the 
body. Age nobarrier. Failure impossible. 2.000 ref- 
erences. The book ——— medical and sctentific. useless 
toc uriosity seekers, invaluable to men only who need it, 
A de sparing man, who had applied to us, soon after 
wrote 

“Well, I tell you the first day is one I'll never forget. 

I just bubbled with oy. I wanted to hug everybody 
and tell them my old self had died yesterday and my 
new self was born today. Why didn’t you tell me whey 
I first wrote that I would find it this way?” a 

Another wrote thus: 

‘If you Cameos a carload of gold at my feet it woulu 
wos Betng | such gladness into my life as your method 
‘as done 
Write tothe Erte Meprcat Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 

and ask for the little book called “COMPLETE MAN- 
HOOD.” Refer to this paper, and the company prom- 
ises to send the book, in sealed envelope, without any 
marks, and entirely free, until it is we T introduced. 





4% BUY THEO. 


AIIGHT RUNNING 





THE —r IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq., N. Y., 
for our prize game, “Biind Luck,”’ and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewin ing MachineCo, 


ORANCE, MASS. 





cAS 28 UNION SQUA Yon 
. si FRANCIS¢, 
wu” gost? On WI ANA, aa, -_ 


ous FOR SALE BY 9 uss.1* 
. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 















Sone €¥E5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 












BLUE OIL BARRELS.—The reason for oil bar- 
rels being generally painted blue is said to be 
because blue has been found, by experience, to 
be more effective for keeping in the oil than any 
other pigment. 





Not GENERALLY KNowNn.—Alligators grow 
very slowly. At fifteen years of age they are 
only two feet long. A twelve-footer may be sup- 
posed reasonably to be seventy-five years old. It 
is believed that they grow as long as they live, 
and probably they live longer than any other 
animals. 





A GRANITE BEE-HIvE.—The largest bee-hive 
in the world is probably that at Bee Rock, Cali- 
fornia. The rock is, in fact, itself the hive. Itis 
a granite boulder, rising abruptly from the bed 
of a little affluent of the Arroyo Alcade, and itis 
seamed and scored with figures of divers sizes, 
whose depths have never been sounded. They 
are all inhabited by a vast population of bees, 
and overflow with honey. 





CANADA'S BLACK MUSK-RaTs —Along some 
of the rivers in Eastern Ontario, says the Pilot 
Mound (Man.) Sentinel, there exist colonies of jet- 
black musk-rats. The fur is much more beautiful 
and valuable than that of the ordinary brown 
musk-rat. It would be an interesting experi- 
ment to introduce a few of the little black ani- 
mals into the lakes and rivers of the Northwest, 
where they would soon increase in numbers. 





A WASHINGTON FiIR-TREE.—The New What- 
com (Wash.) Reveille says there is a block of wood 
in that city which was cut from a fir-tree 465 feet 
in height and thirty-three feet in circumference 
at the base. Sawed into lumber the tree would 
yield 96,345 feet—enough lumber to build eight 
two-story houses of seven rooms each, or to load 
ten ordinary cars. It is estimated that the tree 
was 480 years old. It was 120 feet from the ground 
to the first limb, and at this point it was nearly 
thirty feet in circumference. 





A SINGULAR FIND.—A Mr. Dunlap, who lives 
in the Butte Creek section, remarks the Port- 
land Oregonian, reports a curious find near the 
foot of Mount Pitt. While grubbing out hazel 
brush he made an excavation four or five feet 
deep. In the hole he found two stone mortars 
bearing the date 1316, one of which was eighteen 
inches across. The pestles lay close by, and also 
a stone slab having the appearance of a petrified 
board. This was covered with different figures. 
If the story is true, the specimens would make an 
interesting study for the geologist or race-hunter. 





THE GREAT ANACONDA.—The great stack at 
the matte furnace of the Anaconda copper plant 
at Butte, Montana, lacks a few inches of being 
200 feet high. It is sixty feet in diameter at the 
base and twenty-two feet at the top, and 2 250,000 
brick were used in its construction. It is also 
interesting to know that, in two of the company’s 
mines alone, there are at least seventy-five miles 
of levels, drifts, etc. More lumber has been used 
in their timbering than is contained in all the 
buildings in Butte combined, and at the present 
time over 100,000 feet of lumber are used every 





day in the Anaconda properties. 
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STANDARD 
Fiber-Ware 


PAILS, 

WASH BASINS, 

MILK PANS, 

CUSPIDORS, 

SLOP JARS, 
FLOOR MATS, 
WASTE PAPER JARS, 
and in fact almost every like vessels used in house- 
keeping, that don’t slip from your fingers and break ; 
that don’t rust, leak, soak, taste or taint; that are 
light, sirong, cleanly, serviceable; in plain ebony, or with 
hand-painted decorations, on ebony green, or red, and 
very pretty; yet, with all these special merits, costing 
little more than scores of articles with none of them; 
are manufacturned only by the ab°ve company, at Elm 
a id Maple Sts., but are sold by merchants everywhere. 


FACTORY'!108-110 WEST ELEVENTH ST 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEASON GOODS }:2! 


~s = 


BODY STRING. 


Zerit Hwabor 


= 
vr 
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TEAM BELLS. 


“ 
h-— 
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You can’t do better than to 














Consult our Catalogue No. 1 
In making your selections. 


SCHEFFER & ROSSUM, 


REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


DESIGNERS ~ ENGRAVEDS 
ILI eS ~ 





We make a specialty 
of 
JIlustrated Catalogues 





0 — 


ciate 


GIFFORD MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Law, Cities. 


and 
Mercantile Reports. 


Organized for the protection of trade and the collection 
of debts, throughout the United States and Canada, 
REPORTING DEPARTMENT. 

Members of this agency furnished with the commer- 
cial rating of merchants and private individuals. 
Latest detailed mercantile reports always on file. 

COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 

No membership charged for the facilities of our col- 
lection department. Commission only. No collection, 
no pay. All kinds of debts taken. Jobbing accounts 
aspecialty. Write for terms, references, etc. 


Sr. PAUL OFFICES: 


51-12-13 Washburn Bldg. | 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES: 


605-6 Temple Court. 
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ax 29 — 
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_____ te) mad 


Wholesale Clothiers. oY 


— ti 


220 222 & 224 EAST THIRD ST. 


ST.PAUL. 








220 222 224 EAST THIRD ST 
ST.PAUL .MINN 


WH MAKEH 


SLEIGH BELLS. 





SHAFT CHIMES with spring attachment. 
Can be instantly attached without the aid of nails or screws. 








H.C.Burbank & Co. 


Manufacturers of Clothing 


108 & 110.West Eleventh St. 
New York. 


A SPECIALTY. 


PAD CHIMES. 








AHWohn WwWeer 





POLE CHIMES. 


St. Paul, 
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FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD SCALES 


In Over Pive Hundred Modifications. 


FATRBANKS-MORSE GASOLINE ENGINES. 


That the Gasoline Engine is the coming medium of power, 


especially for plants of from 40 horse-power down, there can be but little | 
doubt; partly because of the slight attention and the exceedingly small | 


amount of fuel required to operate them. 


O! these Engines, the THE FAIRBANKS-MORSE GASOLINE ENGINE is un- 
doubtedly the best now offered for sale, over TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY of them having been sold in St. Paul territory during the past 
15 MONTHS—and double this number could have been sold could our 
factory have furnished them. 


OUR GASOLINE ENGINE. 


This Engine is 
equipped with 
Electric and 
} Torch Ignition, 
} has Self-Starter, 
) is nicely finish- 

ed and made of 
| best material. 

/ Parties inter- 
ested are invit- 
ed to call either 
at our St. Paul 
or Minneapolis 
stores, where 
sample engines 
can be seen in 
operation. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., St. Paul. 


ii 











Begin 96 well 


by remembering that the best 
line from Minneapolis and St. 


Paul to Milwaukee and Chicago 
is “THE NORTHWESTERN LINE.” 
Three first-class trains leave Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul daily, as follows: 


Leave Minneapolis 7:30 a.m, 6:46p.m, 7.80 p. m. 
“  $t. Pant 8:10 a.m, 6:25 p.m, 8:10 p.m. 
Arrive Milwaukee 8:00 p.M@............ 7:50 a. M1. 
“Chicago 9-45p.m, 8-00 am, 930a mn. 


Your home agent will sell you tickets via this first- 
class line. For further information and Illustrated 


Folder, Free, please address 


T. W. TEASDALE, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn, 





GEO. R. NEV ELL & CO., 
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Motta WoWEeH 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


Corner Third Street and First Avenue North, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & C0,, BROWN & HAYWOOD CO. HUGH HARRISON & CO.,. 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS 


and Manufacturers of 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


OVERALLS 
and 
Lumbermen’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - . MINN. 


Stained Glass Works. 


Dt] 


Tas 


PLATE AND WINDOW GLASS, 
FRENCH & FRAMED MIRRORS. 


124-126-128 N. Third St., MINNEAPOLIS. 


41 East Third Street,  - - ST. PAUL, MINN, 





NEW YEAR SMILES. 


The Eternal Fitness. 


The fastidious humorist of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer says: ‘‘There is proof now that the 
people of Brooklyn are not onto the eternal fit- 
ness of things, for a man by the name of Lush 
has been put at the head of the Prohibition 
ticket.” 





Deceptive Muscular Development 


An Indian was standing on the corner of Main 
Street and Broadway last Sunday when a lady 
came along wearing balloon sleeves. After close 
scrutiny, he grunted out, ““White equaw got dam 
big muscle.” I wondered what he would say if 
he saw a woman fitted out with bloomers or 
bustle?— Butte Bystander. 





Tracing the Cause. 


It is quite probable that the editor of the Ellens- 
burg (Wash.) Localizer, to whom the following 
item is credited, was all unconscious of the grim 
humor that lies ambushed in his words. Our 
contemporary says: 

“The editor of this paper voted in 1840 for 
General Wm. Henry Harrison for President. 
The general only lived one month after taking 
the oath of office! ’ 





A Very Embarrassing Moment. 


A country girl went into a Pembina (N. D.) 
store recent]y, carrying a number of live chick- 
ens. The fowls had their feet tied to prevent 
them from escaping, and the young woman 
placed them on the counter. The clerk that 
waited on her ard who is a little off in his gram- 
mar, smilingly inquired: ‘*Are you sure they will 








lay there?” ‘Ob, no,” 
are all roosters.” 


she stammered; ‘“‘they 
And theclerk’s face grew red. 


Sam’s ‘‘Enderdainment.”’ 


‘What is this item here—‘Eaderdaining at 
Prairie Dogk City, Nepraska?’ We haf no gus- 
tomers there.” Thus spake the head of a great 
St. Paul wholesale house to Sam K——, a travel- 
ing salesman just returned. 

The man “who never yet laid down his grip 





“Oh, that’s legitimate.” 


for a competitor” took a long, deep breath that 
encouraged his keen-eyed employer to believe he 
“had him.” But Sam’s mental machinery, that 
had got him out of many a worse predicament, 
was busy—very busy. 

“Oh, that’s legitimate,” said Sam. ‘‘You notice 
the entry just above it—'‘Livery team, Buffalo 
Wallow to Sundown City?’ Well, it’s on that 





eee ee HIDE & FUR COMPANY 






CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 
—_o— 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Report. 


“MN [00M ‘STH 


409 8. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. . MINN. 


How to trap. When to trap. 12 page phamplet sent free. 
Mention this magazine. 


| 


ACME 
WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUBS. 


Granitic Laundry Trays, Sinks, Floor Tiles 
for Bath cl ete. 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Co. 
Office, 429 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 


Send for Illustrated Price 








Importers and Wholesale Dealers 


Dry Goods, Notions, 
Furnishing Goods, 


Corner First Avenue North and Third St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


cut-off, ’bout half-way. Met a customer on the 
road, near there, and had to show him some at- 
tention, of course.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Mosenstein; 
“but what kint of enderdainment could you get 
there in such a small blace?” Another stumper. 
The truth is, that item was an inspiration, pure 
and simple, to smooth out a big expense account. 

‘*Went to the theatre,” said Sam, desperately. 

‘“*What was the blay?’ asked Mr. M., with in- 
creasing suspicion. 

‘***HoleintheGround,’” replied Sam, promptly. 

**Good actors, I subbose?”’— with a tinge of sar- 
casm. 

“First-class, fora pantomime. All natives, too.” 

**Fine zcenery, of courze?”’ 

“Out o’ sight! Stars ’n’ sky ’n’ grass, ’n’ every- 
thing natural as life.” 

‘Real water-tangk righd on the stage, I sub- 
bose?” 

‘“‘No; didn’t have any tank at all. But they 
made up for that with thirty or forty extra holes 
in the ground,” explained Sam, with returning 
confidence. 

“Samuel,” said Mr. Mosenstein, impressively, 
as Sam rose to go, “I wish you would get some 
undercloding what is ozone-proof, before you go 
oud West again.” J.C H. 





It’s the Seat Itself. 

The Sgattle Post- Intelligencer, always dignified 
and never trifling, is almost humorous when it 
says: ‘The bike may be a very fountain of joy, 
fairly bubbling over with mirth and fun, but no 
living, breathing being has ever been able to 
detect a smile on the countenance of one of the 
nine-and-ninety riders met every day; nor could 
one investigator in ten thousand designate the 
seat of this welling jubilation.” 


A Large 
Variety of 
WOOLENS 


TO 


SELECT FROM, 


Trade 
Mark, 






Including 
NOVELTIES 
and 
SPECIALTIES 


from the most 
noted makers. 


Mail Orders 179 E. 7e “= OTPAUL. 


| receive prompt 
| attention. 
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NORTH DAKOTA FARM LANDS. 





North Dakota offers excellent opportunities for new settlers to engage in diversified farming. Climate and soil are well adapted for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, flax, potatoes, millet and 


hay. Land ia very cheap. 


| MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED | 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, | 
ON CROP P VYMENT PLAN. | 

Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 


choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 


Ww. GLass, Cooperstown, N. Dak 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY, , 
esta ished 1884 
and to rent IMPROVED FARMS 
in every county in the James River Valley, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN 
Write for full list of lands, with prices. | 
JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 


Offer for sale 


A LBI RT M. POWELL 
4 

ReEAI 
ATTORNEY 


ESTATE, IMMIGRATION AGENT 


AND LAND 
Choice Farms for sale 


Devits LAKE, N. DAK 


B! ISEKER, DAVIDSON 
Agents,Carrington, N. 
Pres. Wells County Bank, Sykeston, N.D. OC.H. 
DAVIDSON, JR., Pres. Carrington State Bank. 
Ag’tsin N. Dak. of the Sykes Estate of England. 
100,000 acres of Farm Lands for sale in Wells, 
Foster and adjoining counties, North Dakota. 


& CO., Immigration 
Dak. T. L. BeIsekeR, 





Fer prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co... 
address EpGe.ey LAND Inv. Co.,. Edgeley, N. D 


It ia a peculiarly healthy country 
firms advertised below are recommended by this magazine aa responsible. 


The population of the State is only about 200,000, and at least a million people can be supported in comfort on the soil. 
They solicit correspondence from intending settlers. 


Ti 








lands and improved 


wild 
farms in Steele Co. Cash or crop payment plan. 


30.000 acres choice 


Cor. invited. 


N.D | 


M.B.CASSELL & CO, Sherbrooke, 














THERE isevery indication that there will be 
a greatly increased demand for North 
Dakota lands next year. It isa good time for | 
intending settlers to inform themselves rela- 
| 


tive to values, locations. etc. 





Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 


If‘'you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
prices are within the reach of ai. For full in- 
formation write me. Tuo B ~~ 

Lakota, Ne ison © o., N. Dak. 








' —s ‘ 
AvOLPHE BEssigz, County Justice of the Peace. 
DANIEL BESSIE. Established, 1884. 
ADOLPHE BESSIE & SON, 
Real Estate, Loans and Investment Brokers. 
Improved and unimproved farms in the Red 
River Valley a specialty. 
Wanperton, N. Dax. 


A LINE sent to any reliable dealer in Farm 
Lands and other realty, will bring full 
information respecting all such properties in | 
North Dakota 
See advertisements on this page. 








| BARNES COUNTY. 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 


Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 





I HAV E ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 


improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota. 
Address or call on B.S. Russet, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 











| Au .L kinds of grain are grown in ‘North 
Dakota. Past records are invincible. The 
crops of 189 only repeat and emphasize the 
| 
| 
| 


story of fertility and boundless productiveness. 
Land values are sure to rise, and this is the 
| time to buy. 





| TWo HUNDRED IMPROVED FARMS FOR 

SALE OR RENT in Wells and Eddy Coun- 
ties, on easy cash terms or on crop payment 
plan. Also unimproved Farm Lands_ very 
cheap. Write for prices and terms to F. EF. OWEN, 
State Bank, New Rockford, N. Dak. Collections 
for non-residents attended to promptly. 





j.u . RICHMOND & SON, 
° MINNEWAUKAN, N. 
Farm Lands and Loans. 


E tablished 1884, 
AK. 





W rite us. 














NORTHERN MINNESOTA FARM LANDS. 


The attention of home-seekers ia called to the excellent agricultural linds in Northern Minnesota offered at low prices to settlers. These lands are near towns and railroads. Some of 


theae lands are lightly timbered with hardwood; others are open prairie; 
The country is well-watered and attractive and a peculiar feature is the large number of small lakes abounding in fish. 


and dairying. 


“IMPROVED FARMS AND WILD LANDS ~ 


1 in Polk and Beltrami eee , 


to $15 per acre 

Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 

soon. Have you money to loan on Gret class im- 

i proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 
P BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, . 

Fosston, POLK Co., MINN. 

Soe > ae JC) 
y ‘I HOSE WHO WATCI THE TREND R; 


‘losely do not hesitate to predict great 
Minnesota in 189. They 
national 


' of events « 


prosperity for Northern 


argue that the bigcrop of '%. and growing 


’* prosperity, are sure to create a wonderfully in- « 


creased demand for farm lands 


Dre in = a6) 
¥~ 1,000,000 Acres of Land ~— \ 


’ For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREI 





¢ Address, : 
, Hopewew CLARKE, Lard Com’r,St P.& D.R. R., ff. 
ror a St. Paul, Minn. a6) 
Ye" a) 
Ns CHEAP HOMES. ¢ 
N. P.R.R. Lands in Hubbard, Becker and Wadena | 


counties at from $2.00 to $5.00 per acre. Terms: one- 
sixth down, balance on five years'time at 6 per cent 
interest. Improved farms and meadow lands on 
easy terms. Good water, good timber, good soil, ' 
¢ good crops, good market. Particulars chee rfully f 
furnished. Address, SHELL PRAIRIE BANK, 
Park Rapids, Hubbard Co., Minn. on 4) 


ae 


7" 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS = (sé) 
at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms, 


Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrison U ounty. 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ry. Lands. 
| Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R. Co. Write for information. | 
} Ww. J.SULLIVAN, 


SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. 


<a 





others are part prairie and part timbered. 


Soil and climate are well adapted for general farming, stock-raising 





"J. M. ELDER, Brainerd, Minn,  ” 


} SELLS 
N. P. R. R. Lands and St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 
Lands at $2.50 to $5 per acre. 


{ Has 20,000 AcrEs of IMPROVED, Farms } 
from $3 to $5 per acre. f 


y “The Northern Pacific Railroad a" 


, , Offers for sale a large amount of good land in} 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay- } 

+ ment. For maps and information address } 


« - 
‘ W.H. Parpeps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. |’ 


co “Sig 
ha NORTHERN MINNESOTA'S 4 


‘ ‘ 
unbroken good-crop record will now prove more 








attractive than ever to those in search of|the best 





, { 
AGRICULTURAL LANDS. } 
A oe 2. aie! Ze f 
ae as 
) FOR SALE, 300,000 ACRES 

‘CHOICE NORTHERN PaciFic LANDS \ 


IN AITKIN AND CROW WING COUNTIES. 
Also 250,000 acres of other lands at from $2 to $5:per 
; acre. If you wanta farm, improved or unimproved, 
write me. 
F. P. MCQUILLIN, AITKIN, MINN, K 


~~ 





i Corn, Pork, Cattle, Poultry, Potatoes. 8. | 
‘Improved Farms and Wild Lands ' 


in Pope County, Central Minnesota; 
REASONABLE PRICES. 
] Improved farms at $8 to $15 per acre, on long time. 
; Write for list. 
W. J. CARSON, GLENWOOD, MINN. 


‘ 


= 





hie ~ ae SER 
ye REAL ESTATE, LOANS AND INSURANCE. *% 
i FOR SALE OR RENT 4 


FIFTY THOUSAND ACRES 
Choice Polk Co. farm lands, improved and unim- 


proved. Also best business and residence 
'e property in city of Crookston. a 
Fe erences: First National Bank. ) 
) _ E. M. W - = CROOKSTON, MINN.  ¥{ 
AWE — =? aie 8 ) 
veo ~~ a 
—— 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS. © = ig 


( TIMBER, PRAIRIE AND NATURAL MEADOWS, \ 
N $2.50 to $12 per acre, iN Topp County, 4 
one of the richest in ty famous Park Region. Big 
list improved farms; cheap, long time. Save you 
money to loan on improve ‘farms at7 per cent net 

¢ to you? Write us. 
VAN DyKeE & VAN Dykgz, 
é Pam © eons Prairie, Todd County, Minn. | 


ge ~ "SD 

‘a 

; CHEAP HOMES, = 

Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to sui 
purchaser at from & to $8 per acre, also a large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 

t, Taxes paid for non-residents. { 

Write for information, 
\. E. C. LINCOLN, Hussarp, MINNESOTA. 4 


i _ 





—> 


A |S 





N® ONE WILL MAKE A MISTAKE “* 


° 


in buying farming or timber lands—or both—in * 
Northern Minnesota. Such lands are cheap now 
and are certain to appreciate in value. Its a good 

'e country to live in—a country of unfailing crops D 





eo and rich prospects. if 
eee eS 
(~fa “SS 


Choice Farm Lands, 4 
Wild and Improved. 


Purest Spring Water. Fine Groves, and the Soil of 
THE BEST IN THE STATE. 


=) 


Prices from $4 to $10 per acre— 
according to improvements. 
> J. W. SwanstRom, Thief River Falls, Minn. 
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SUBURBAN PORTLAND. 


The English-speaking Race was Nourished 
in the British Isles, 


Under a climate which has no duplicate on earth, save within 100 miles 
of Portland, Oregon, and on a soil of barren sterility,in comparison 
with the soils of Suburban Portland. 


It is a fact of facts, beyond dispute, that in the territory suburban to Portland, Or., 
men are making incomes, from their own labor on ten acres of ground, exceeding 


$3,000 A YHAR. 


Do you want some ofit? If so, itis easy of attainment. 
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SUBURBAN PORTLAND, OREGON.—SECTION OF AN ORCHARD FENCE—BLACKBERRY BUSHES IN BLOOM. 


The above section of an orchard fence, entirely overgrown with wild blackberries, is an illustration of the wonderful way 
nature displays her power of growth in the beautiful valley between the Cascade Mountains and the Pacific Coast Range. The 
annual crop from such a fence around a ten-acre orchard, exceeds in value the crop of a hundred acres in corn or wheat. 


We opened for sale September 1st, 1895, 
1,000 ACRES OF GARDEN FRUIT LAND, 


Just twelve miles from the heart of the city of Portland (good, level road all the way); all cleared and 
ready to plant in fruit trees, for the price of 


Geo Fae ACHE 
Terms: Ten per cent cash, and $1 per acre per month, with six per cent interest on deterred payments. 


We guarantee to plant the same in fruit trees, in first-class manner, at $20 or less per acre, and cultivate 
the same for $6 per acre per annum till the trees ccme in bearing. 


The total cost of ten acres of bearing fruit trees cannot exceed $1,500 under this plan. 
Special terms to the organizer of a colony of five or more families, 
If you see this write to us right away, before showing it to your neighbors, and learn what we will do for you. 


STEARNS FRUIT LAND CoO., 


275 Stark Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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INS_LENCE KEBUKED. 


Major Lomax, of the United States Army, visiting 
in Canada soon after the War of 1812, was entertained 
in Quebec by the officers of one of the royal regiments. 
After dinner, speeches and toasts being in order, one 
of the British officers having imbibed too generously 
of the champagne gave as a toast 

The President of the United States, dead or alive.” 

The toast was accepted, with laughter. Major Lo- 

max rose to respond, saying 
Permit me to give as my toast, "The Prince Regent. 
The British officer sprang instantly 


“Sir, do 


drunk or sober.’ 
to his feet, and in angry tones demanded 
you intend that remark as an insult?” To which 
Major Lomax calmly replied: “No, sir: as the reply 


to one.”’— Lewiston (Mont.) Argus. 


QUEER BRITISHERS. 


Ata murder trial in Vancouver, the other day. in 
spite of strong testimony for the prosecution anda 
strong charge against the prisoner by the judge, the 
accused man was acquitted. After a severe scoring 
by the judge he was told he could go, and this is the 
way he went, according to a B. C. paper 

“The prisoner walked up to the head of the rowclose 
to the judge and proceeded to shake hands with the 
jury. This was too much for the judge. Rising in his 
seat he shouted: ‘Here! What in the world are you 
doing? Get out of here; get out of the building; 





Colonel West (of North Dakota)—“What? Do I be- 
lieve in irrigation? Well, I—should—smile!” 


you'll want to shake hands with me next. I don't 
believe they'd do such a thing even in the United 
States. The crowd have cheered, and it pains me to 
note a British audience cheering for a verdict, for the 
first time in my experience. Gentlemen of the jury, 
you are discharged.’ ’’—Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst 


THE JOKE ON JUDGE GREENE, 


Old Tom Logan. who stood at the head of the Oregon 
bar for a great many years, was an inveterate wag as 
well as a most brilliant and able lawyer. Most of the 
anecdotes told of Logan's court-room encounters will 
not bear publication, but here is‘one that will: 

“One day Logan was arguing a case before Chief 
Justice Greene of the Supreme Court of what was at 
the time the Territory of Washington; opposed to 
him was a backwoods lawyer named Browne. Logan 
continually referred to the counsel on the other side 
as though his name were spelled “Browny,” to the 
evident annoyance of that gentleman. At last the 
judge interfered, remarking: 

“Mr. Logan, this gentleman's name is spelled 
‘B-r-o-w-n-e,’ and is pronounced Brown, not *Browny.’ 
Now. my name tis spelled *G-r-e-e-n-e,’ but you would 
not pronounce it ‘Greeny,’ would you?” 

“That,” replied Logan, gravely, but with a merry 
twinkle in his eye, “depends entirely on how your 
honor decides this case.” 

WILSON AND THE EXPERT. 

A good gold-dust story is told on George Wilson, 
who owned the famous Paris mine in Park County, 
Montana,. Wilson was visited by some Englishmen, 
one day, among whom was an “expert’’ of the English 
pattern—one who knew all about mines and a great 











deal about everything else, in his own opinion. They 
wanted to see some of Wilson’s gold,and he panned 
out some very fine colors for their edification. 

“But that isn’t gold,” pronounced the youthful 
“expert,” after acritical examination. “Me deah fel- 

lah, lama graduate of the English School of Mines, 
and I know gold when I see it. you} know. That is 

iron.” 

Wilson didn’t say much. He just leaned over and 
took the alleged expert confidingly by the shoulder: 
“Mebbe it isn’t,” he said, “but don't go and give it 
away to those fellows down at the Denver mint, for 
I have been selling this stuff to them for gold all 
along.— Butte ( Mont.) Inter-Mountain. 

se 
JUD LA MOURE’S STRATEGY. 

If there was anything the original Dakotan was 
noted for, it was his frankness of expression. Heevi- 
dently presumed largely on the oft-used mercantile 
motto: “If you don’t see what you want, ask for it.” 
The boundary line, the Red River, seems to have been 
a dead line for diffidence, and the history of Terri- 
torialevents does not record an instance of even an 
attempt to violate a well-established custom by an 
attempt to break the cordon. An illustration of this 
native and innate modesty, says the Minneapolis 
Journal, is recalled by the first Territorial convention 
at Yankton. There were plots and counterplots, com- 
binations and tips; the friend of today was the enemy 
of tomorrow, until, after a three days’ session and no 
headway having been made, a deadlock developed and 
a game of political freeze-out resulted. Jud La Moure 
was there as a delegate and had labored night and day 
in the interests of his constituency until the usual 
crimpin.Jud’s neck had assumed more than its wonted 
curve. Jud was tired, and, amidst a lull in the wran- 
gling, arose from his seat and with about as much ex- 
pression on his face as that of a mahogany cigar-sign., 
announced, in his usual basso profundo voice: “I’m 
going to take a nap in the cloak-room; wake me up 
when they begin to sign checks,” and vanished into 
the anteroom. Suffice it to say that Jud’s break cre- 
ated an element of levity and good-fellowship which 
resulted in the breaking of the deadlock and a victory 
for Jud’s friends. 

Se 
A MODERN WEBSTER. 

A good story comes from Meeker County, this State, 
and has to do with a well-known country school- 
district there. When it came time last summer to hire 
a teacher, the local board discovered that there were 
two applicants, both young men. As to salary there 
was no difference between their bids, but the second 
one insisted that, if he were employed, the board 
should provide a dictionary for the schoolroom. The 
first one made no such demand, and said that he would 
be well able to get along without a dictionary. As he 
expressed it, it was useful only in the matter of de- 
fining words and giving their “pronounciation.” Num- 
ber one got the school, Last week the board made its 
first visit to the building. Everything went well for 
the first fifteen minutes, but finally a red-headed, 
freckled-faced youth in the rear of the room held up 
his right hand and snapped his fingers in a very ener- 
getic manner. 

“What is it, Charlie?” asked the teacher. 

“I want to know how to pronounce a word,” said 
Charlie. 

“Spell it,” replied the teacher. 

Charlie, ina loud voice, spelled out the word “vo- 
cabulary.” 

“Vo-ca-bull-ary,” responded the teacher, placing 
the accent on the “bull;” and he added, as to its mean- 
ing: “Appertaining to horned cattle.” 

The board cut short its visit and is now looking for 
a new teacherand getting ready to buy an unabridged 
dictionary.—Minneapolis Journal, 

we 
WERE NOT USED TO IT. 

The Times was told astory the other day which is 
worth repeating. Said the raconteur: “Some years 
ago I struck this town, coming from India. The first 
morning after my arrival I wanted a bath and found 
that there was something the matter with the hotel 
water-pipes, and sol went to the clerk and said: ‘I 
can't do without my tub, you know,’ and the clerk 
showed me a place down on South Second Street, only 
a very short distance away, where he said I could get 
a decent bath. Well, I didn't know the customs of the 
country and didn't suppose a man had to put ona 
dress suit, you know, to take a bath, and so, going to 
my room, I put on my dressing-gown over my some- 
what gaudy Indian suit and, with my towels over my 
arm, started for my bath. [ noticed people looking at 
me very curiously, but, to my astonishment, when I 
came out of the bath-house abouta hundred people 
were gathered in front of the door, and the things 
they said were not complimentary. A policeman was 
watching and he came up and said: ‘Have you lost 
your clothes, ,mister?’ Iwas more surprised than 
ever and answered: ‘Can’t a man take a bath in this 
country without the whole town turning out to see 
him?’ "—Seattle (Wash.) Times. 




















Rare combination 
of High Grade Tobaccos. 


Put that in 
your pipe and 
smoke it! 


























Endorsed by thoughtful smokers every- 
where. /¢ will fit your pipe. Live dealers 
sell it everywhere. If yours does not,send his 
name and 


25¢ for 2 0Z. sample 
40c¢ for 4 0Z. sample 


To the maker 


S. DENNIS, 


St. Paul. 
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GEO. BENZ & SONS, 
St. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE ™® BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 




















VIEW ON SUNNYSIDECCANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


The Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 621% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

; __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. te is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

} + All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantag es for F ruit Culture.—{3 ine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
oe with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

__A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enoug h. Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
; 7 7 __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right guarentoaiog an ample supply o 
water for all crops. P.ices range from $45 to $65 an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefers to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


"A" aed eee DT. GEAITGESE, 
General Manager, ZILLAH, WASH. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY AND MECHANICAL SUPPLIES. 








GEO WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, W. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
President Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


LSE KWWESsTINGtovse AIR BRAERSE co., 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 
train, if desired, and should atrain separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it ppylice automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOSS from PATENT SUITS On the 
apparatus sold them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 

ractically one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very low price. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with per- 
Poet safety, will pay the cost of its ap slication within a very short time. 

The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOM ATC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 
23 per cent of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffi:, affording the opportunity of controlling 
the speed of trains by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 








PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG. 
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Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. 
Crossings. Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 





Nathan Injector Pecneenr te . 


; 
RB  & | THE BAKER HEATER 00O., 
% FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 





“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators) 9 ™™"" ™* se 
Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


THE 
—_ aes FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 
Steam Fire Extinguishers Axo 
FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. Six Other Different Styles. 
Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO, | LOW Sole American Agents, 
92 and 94 Liberty St.,. NEW YORK MOOR HOUGHTON & RICHARDS, 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, PRON 150 o11ve sr., poston, mass. 














CALVIN WELLS, Pres. and Treas, MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec, Represented by STYRIAN 
eee G. W. P. ATKINSON, TOOL 
A N D 218 La Salle Street, Chicago. STEEL. 
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T_AYIES) 
_ sn — THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 
MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings 4. Le 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; 
Bridge Rods, with Plain or Upset Ends. All sizes. 












Office; 10th St., near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Aaron FrencH, Chairman, Geo. W. Moxrnxis, Gen’'l Manager. D. C. Nosus, Sec. & Treas. 
Juuivus E, FRencH, Vice Chairman. P. N. Frencu, Gen’! Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 8&8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


Ihe OLTLlS Staal Co., Limited, EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving ‘Track, Fender, Oar Axles and Forgings. | ******* Bom ant Laueel Bing Delt Inve. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Mills at LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Principal Office and Warehouses, - ST.LOUIS, MO 
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IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnisked upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. ‘ 





MACHINERY, RAILWAY AND MECHANICAL SUPPLIES. 


PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Mannufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 





SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO. 


Main Office and Works: 


Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS. 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machiner; 


Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and 


urnouts; 


Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 


Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts.. CLEVELAND. © 
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THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freight Cars, 


For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY ° 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CHICAGO VARNISH 0., 


41 & 45 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





OrrFice: 230 Randolph St., 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 


Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 


Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 
| CHICAGO. 















C.H. BESLY& CO.CHICAGO.JLL, USA, 
if CATALOMUE 


CHARLES H. BESLY&C010-12 CANAL ST. 








GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot — a except when these are caused by mechanical 


defects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard ra‘lway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than tweaty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to yearand year in and out. 

Galena Oil<are in exciusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 
Coast, and upon_one continuous line from the City of 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not 
affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 

We have in connection with our business, a well organ- 
ized mechanical experts department, composed of lie 
ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. The 
= oy our experts are furnished to our patrons free 

c » 
Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., ¥ 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


fice Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of evers 
description. 


WESTERN BANK NOTE CO. 
New Fire Proof Building, CHICAGO, 
or BONDS, 


ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS stocks, Tickers, 
PAY CHECKS 

and General Stationery. (Securities engraved by thi: 

company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange 








CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, MeNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO, 
Coal Shippers. 


§ Duluth, West Superior, LA gatas 
i 


Wharves: een Bay, Milwaukee. 


General Office, Endicott Bldg., St. PAUL, MINN. 


Going to California? 
Then you are interested in knowing 

Ist. What line will get you there seven hours quicker 
than any other? 

2d. What line operates Phillips’ Celebrated ‘Tourist 
Car Excursions? 

3d. What line has been in the business longest and 
8 most popular? 

4th. That all other Tourist car lines are imitators 

5th. What line offers you choice of routes? Cars leav- 
ing ST.PAUL on MONDAYS at9 A. M.,via Kansas City 
and Fort Worth,—the favorite SOUTHERN ROUTE, 
with no snow, no high altitudes 
THURSDAYS at 7 Pp. M., via Omaha, Denver and Salt 
Lake.—the great Scenic Route 

6th. What line uses Pullman Tourist Cars that are 
completely furnished with carpets in the aisles, up 
holstered seats, clean linen and blankets for berths, 
cooking ranges in separate compartment, gentlemanly 
conductors and careful porters? 

7th. What line accepts second-class tickets, and only 
charges $6 for double berth clear through? 

The agents of the MInneAPOLIS & St. Louis RAIL- 
way Co. will cheerfully and truthfully answer any of 
these questions, or you can address 

A. B. Currs, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cars leaving on 
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A man of promise—the Sultan. 


“Aha!” 
sionary 


remarked the Chinese vegetarian to the mis- 
“You're my meat!” 


Death seems to “stick” at nothing. Count von Taffe 
is gone.— Minneapolis Journal. 
Jack—*To feather your nest you must have money.” 

Tom—“Yes, there is nothing so delightful as cash 
down.” 

Mamma—“Why did you give the baby that drum?” 
Papa—* Because he makes less noise when he has the 
drum.” 


A process has been discovered of making whisky out 
of beets. The process of making beats out of whisky 


goes merrily on, nevertheless.—Crookston ( Minn.) Times. 


0) we 
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A PERVERSION OF WAR MATERIAL. 


Mrs. Mossrose (visiting her son at college) 


me. Poor, dear boy! 


Mankind is divided into two classes—those who ride 


bicycles and those who dodge them. 


“I's mighty glad, Miss Nelly,” said 
heah you's gitting ober your convalescence.” 


Uncle Tom, “tow 


“IT know every rock on this coast,” said an Irish 
pilot; and then, as the ship that moment struck, he 
added: “And that’s wan of thim!” 

She—"Mr. Bacon tried to put his arm about my waist 
four or five times, last night.” 

He—*What a long arm Mr. Bacon must have!” 

Student—“Professor, which is the logical way of 
reaching a conclusion?” 

Professor—"Take a train of thought, my boy.” 
“Johnny!” called his mother, “quit using that bad 
anguage.” 

“Why,” replied the boy,“Shakespeare said just what 
I did.” 

“Well,” the mother answered, growing infurated, 
“you should quit going with him! He's no company 


for you.”—Columbia Falls ( Wash.) Columbian, 





own 


“Ah, Jack! 
I noticed that your pincushions were empty and, 
as | had a paper of pins in my reticule, I'm filling them.” 





“Papa, what does ‘tranquil contemplation’ mean?” 
“Well, my son. when a man is playing poker and 
holds four aces, he indulges in tranquil contempla- 


tion.”—N. Y. Mercury. 


A Dunseith doctor announces that hereafter he will 
do business on the “live and let live” basis. The an- 
nouncement should help his business immensely.— 
Grand Forks (N. D.) Herald. 


Wife (reading a poem)—* When the song raves in thy 
head, kiss thou me!” 

Husband—“Well, that’s the first time Iever heard 
applejack called a song!”—N. Y. Mercury. 


It was avery cold morning and Robbie came rushing 
into the house very much excited. 

*Mommer!” he cried, “there’s something the matter 
with me. Please send for the doctor. I’m breathing 
fog!” 
her girlhood days your wife was 
disposition. Has she any 


Singleton—“In 
possessed of avery sunny 
of it yet?” 

“Longwed—“Well—er- 
for me occasionally.” 


enough to make things warm 


ONE TOO MANY FOR Him.—A good story is told about 
a well-known practical joker who stammered very 
badly. One day he was walking with a friend at a 
point where ships from all over the world are lying at 

the wharves, when they met a 
sailor who was carrying an Indian 
parrot in a cage. “W-atch me,” 
said the joker. “I w-will have 
some f-fun w-w-with this man.” 
So, stopping the sailor, he in- 
quired: “M-m-my good m-man, 
c-can that p-parrot talk?” “Well,” 
said the sailor, “if he couldn’t 
talk any better than you can, I'd 
wring his bloomin’ neck!” 


“TI believe we better take French 
leave,’ remarked Eve to her hus- 
band after the little exploit with 
the serpent; “the garden is get- 
ting too hot tohold us.” “I guess 
you are right,” replied Adam, 
“but you appear to have taken fig 
leave already!"’ And Eve was so 
disgusted at the unseemly wit 
of her husband at such a trying 
time, that she forgot to ask if her 
hat was on straight.—Minneapolis 
Journal. 


““My husband is so poetic!” said 
one lady to another in an elevated 
train, the other day. 

“Have you ever tried rubbin’ 
his jints with turpentine, mum?” 
interrupted a woman with a wash- 
ing-basket at her feet, who was 
sitting at her elbow, and over 
heard the remark. 


They were seated in the draw- 
ing-room, conversing on the un- 
certainty of life. 

She—“The future is a vast, un- 
Segpemabie mystery to us, isn’t 
t?” 


He—“Yes; all we know is that we 
have to go some time.” 

Voice from the library—‘“‘It 
would suit the convenience of this 
household if you’d make ita lit- 
tle sooner than that.” 


you caught 


A man named Simmons declined 
to become the private secretary of 
aman named green, for a particular season. The sal- 
ary was tempting and the work would have been light 
and agreeable; but, then, as he said, he couldn't bear 
the thought of signing letters, “Green, per Simmons.” 


“The human windpipe isasort of serial story,” re- 
marked the courting editor. 

“How do you make that out?” asked the fighting 
man. 

“Tt is continued in our necks.” 

“Father,” says Sammy, “the teacher says you ought 
to take me to an optician’s. He says I’ve got astig- 
matism.”’ 

“Got what?” 

“Astigmatism?” 

“Well, if he don't thrash that out of you, 
Mr. Wipedunks, “I will!” 


” 


roared 


Fiety Years Hence.—‘John,” she called to her 
spouse, “aren't you dressed yet? The carriage has 
been waiting an hour.” “In a minute, Mary, dear; I 
just want to see if my hat’s on straight.’ “Oh, pshaw! 
that’s what you said half an hour ago.”—Fargo Sun. 





MINNESOTA FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and T]MBER-LANDS. 





If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


If you have 


LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 
THEODORE F. KOCH, 
389 Sibley St., 2d Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 





WASHINGTON FARM LANDS. 


Farm Lands for Sale. 
CHENEY is one of the best-located sections in Eastern 
Washington for diversified farming. 


*Here we have a good market, two railroads, fine 
schools and churches, a delightful climate, and here 
you can raise splendid fruit and big crops of all kinds 
and cereals without irrigation. If you want to raise 
wheat or follow diversified farming, this is the place. 

I have several improved farms here that I can sell 
at a bargain. 

I have also, at the town of Mondovi, not far from 
Cheney, on the N. P. R. R., a 160-acre tract of improved 
land (4% miles from the town), with a log house of 
three rooms, and a good stable, for $1,400 on long time. 

I have another improved farm of 160 acres adjoining 
the townsite of Mondovi, all cultivated and in wheat 
this year, for $2.000 on long time. 

1 have also 1,320 acres near the town, all fenced, with 
two houses, two barns, an orchard and two small 
lakes, two springs, and 1,000 acres cultivated in wheat 
this year. This is a fine pace for dairying, wheat 
raising or hog raising, and I will sell itfor $12 per acre 
on long time, with a small payment down. 

I have other good farms in the Palouse and Big Bend 


countries. 
R. A. HUTCHINSON, 
Cheney, Wash. 


Come to Eastern Washington 


AND BUY A FARM 
In a climate as mild as that of Virginia. 


Where the rich soil needs no irrigation, where apples 
thrive and wheat yields thirty bushels to the acre, 
and where there are towns, railroads, schools and 
churches. 


CHENEY sin the center of the best agricultural 
belt in Washington, 


Write to D. F. Percival & Co., Cheney, Wash. 


for special bargains in improved farm lands. 

A Frew SAMPLES.—640 acres, four miles from Cheney, 
good buildings and fences; price $7,680. Very good 
for dividing into small fruit farms. Also several 
thousand acres of improved farms in the Palouse and 
Big Bend countries, at from $10 to $20 per acre. 

Write for information. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
TEACHERS WANTED American Teachers’ Bureau. 
* St. Louis, Mo. 19th year. 
PL AYSon* Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. $. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LiL 


NITARIAN PUBLICATIONS S*NT PREF. 


Address, Mission Committee. 
48 Bellevue Place, Chicago, I11. 


Sone £YES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


We have anything you want in genuine wines and 
liquors. When you want imitation goods, try the 
other fellows. Geo. Benz & Sons, 181 E. 4th St., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
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Northern Pacille Ral road Lands. 


The Land Department a the Norther Pacific Railroad 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 
AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 
MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 


and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 

IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 

IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 


IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 

IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 


For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 


one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 


E. KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St. Paut, Munn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, Wasu. 


LUMBERMEM. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


?FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS*s 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R.R. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anpD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railroad lands ,write to 


wm. HZ. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R&R. R. General Emigration Agent N. P. R. R., 
St, PAUL, MINNESOTA, 








A. H. JOHNSON & C0., 


Land and .Emigration 
Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Colonization of Western Lands is our 
specialty. We sell lands in 40, 80 and 
160 acre tracts to actual settlers in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
and other States, including prairie, 
wow and grazing lands, also irrigated 
ands. 


We are agents for the sale of Northern Pa- 
cific R. R. lands at the company’s own prices and 
on very easy terms. The low-priced and fertile 
timber lands in Centra] Minnesota, the broad and 
inexhaustible prairies of North Dakota and the 
beautiful, mountain-sheltered valley of irrigated 
lands in Montana are at present attracting the 
attention of home-seekers everywhere, and we 
are in position to give intended settlers full and 
detailed information. 

We correspond with thousands of landseekers 
abroad as well as in the Eastern and Middle 
States and in the cities and older settlements 
farther west, and parties owning lands along the 
line of the Northern Pacific R. R. which they 
wish to dispose of to settlers, will find it to their 
interest to correspond with us. 

We sell passage tickets, cabin and steerage, to 
and from all European points by Cunard, Amer- 
ican, White Star and all other Trans-Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, and are General Passenger 
Agent for America of the direct Scandinavian 
Thingvalla Line. Parties who have a chance to 
control any foreign travel should write us for 
agents’ terms. We pay the most liberal com- 
mission both on inland and ocean transportation, 
and are in position to pay the best possible at- 
tention to the comfort and convenience of our 
passengers. 

Drafts and Money Orders issued, payable at 
any place in Europe. 

Railroad tickets sold to any important point, 
east or west, north or south, including cheapest 
colonist and excursion tickets to the Pacific 
Coast. 

OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

200 Wash. Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

501 West Michigan Street, Duluth, Minn. 

100 East Bank Street, Ishpeming, Mich. 

1541 Pacific Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

Cor. 2nd and Cherry streets, Seattle, Wash. 

140 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, IIl. 

28 State Street, New York, N. Y. 

5 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

U. S. Emigrant Landing Depot, 

Ellis Island, New York. 

Correspondence in any language promptly and 
carefully attended to. Address letters to 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E, Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


Largest Accident Company in the World 


“SBEST OF LIFE COMPANIES.<- 





New Life Contract Payable in Annuities, 
with Full Principal Sum at the End. 


£2" See New Combination Accident Policy. 


FP. E. PORD, State Agent 
for Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 


1014, 1015 and 1016 Pioneer Press Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





mINING “i ( 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES. 
DESK 
Send for Price List. 
JAMES P. ELMER, RartLway SPECIALTIES, 
108 Endicott Arcade, St. PAUL, MINN. 





The Delicious Food Fishes 


OF 


THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Salmon, Halibut, Cod, Black Cod, 
Herring and Smelts 


Are shipped in ice in refrigerator cars toall the towns 
of Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, North and 
South Dakota and Minnesota, and arrive in just as 
good condition as when taken from the water. The y 
are alsoshipped in car load lots to Chicago, New York, 
Boston and other Easte ~ Ngee 
Order them from t 
NORTH ? ACIFIC FISH CoO., 


TACOMA, WASH. 

















BUY THE 


Anderson Piano, 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by us in Minneapolis. 


Madam Ragna Linne says “such a pure, sweet and 
powerful tone is hardly ever found in an upright 
piano.” 

: We are headquarters for everything in the musical 
ine. 
PIANOS, PIPE AND REED ORGANS, 


SHeet Music AND SMALL INSTRUMENTS 


CENTURY PIANO CoO., 


Century Building, Minneapolis. 
M. A. PAULSON, President. 





if 


/ Fall and Winter Hardware 


Our stock is complete wi 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Your orders solicited. 


[ 





—JOBBERS OF +- 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Guns, Sporting Goods 


AIND BICYCLES. 


unequaled. 


MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE CoO., 
You will find 
our Zenith lines 





Largest line in the Northwest. 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. >. Cuamency, Aast. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison St., 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 

B. N. AUSTIN, Asst Geni. Pass Agt., St. Pau ~-% 

A. L. Crara, Asst. Genl. Ticket St. Paul, Minn. 

@. R. Frros, Genl. wr Broad , New York. 

F. H. Foaarry.Genl. . 8. Clark 8t.. Ti. 

Be ———_ Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 638 Market street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A.D. Epaar, Geni. Agt., Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuouy, Genl. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 

R. A. Eva, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, W ater street. 
Winnipeg. Man 

A. cae General Agent, 925 Pacific avenue, Tacoma, 


Was 
| A. Napgav, Gen). Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
F. D. Gress, Gen). Agt., Spokane, Wasb. 
F C. JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 
5 G. Boyrp, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Tdaho. 
C.E S8tTons, Ticket Agt., 1@2 E. Third street, St. Paul. 
G. F. MONRILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 
C. M. WINTER, , Ashland Wis. 
F. E. DONAVAR, ‘ity Ticket hot Duluth, Minn. 
J.C. ROBINSON, Tt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 
E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market 8t., San 


Francisco, Cal. 
EM. Newsecin, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 


Mass 
A B. WICKERY, Commercial Agt., ayy the 
Ww. iE. BELCHER, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


F. A. Gross, 15 State street, Bosto 

J. H. Roars, Jr., 47 8. Third atrect, Philsdelphia, Pa 
L. L. BILLINGSLBA, 47 8. a Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOS. Henry, 128 St. James street, ontreal, Canada. 
Wwu.G Mason. 44 Exchange street. Buffalo, 


N. Y. 
cuss E. gommeee, — oem le Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
avaran ince, indianapolia, Ind. 
it, Mich. 
t. Louis, Mo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
J. ‘ Farry, Room 38 Carew Bia’ s: streets, 


and Vine 

: Cincinnati, Ohio. un koe, Wi. 
wa 

9 G. Luu 


F. MBRSHON, 319 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
Geo. D. RoaErs, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
F. O’NSILL, Portiand, Ore. 

E. L. RAYBURN. Portiand,Ore. 

Gro. W. MoCaskey, Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Geni. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., ume. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at : 

’ DORCHESTER, MASS. r) 
It bears their Trade Mark 4 
a 

t 


* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
' Beware of Imitations. 
ODS] G22 OGBISBBB8E88 


GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


109 Germania Life Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPAKY, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead te 
equal any on the market. 
Correspondence solicited. 











GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


The KEITH ENGRAVING CO. 
eR 


a 7 
ee 
¥ 


ENGRAVED 





Announcements 
At Home, and 
Orests, Monograms. 


Wedding 
Invitations, 
Calling Cards, 


ADDRESS anp BUSINESS DIES 
for 
SOCIETY AND COMMERCIAL STATIONERY. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 


317-319 WASHBURN BLDG., ST. PAUL, MINN. 














In addressing advertisers please mention this magazine. 











